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THE  SOWING  OF  ALDERSON  CREE 


CHAPTER   I 


AT  THE  MAPLE  SPRING   STAND 

TT  was  early,  early  of  an  October  morning  in  the 
^  Jumping  Creek  Draft  —  a  certain  little  lost  valley 
cuddled  away  among  the  West  Virginia  mountains; 
so  little  and  so  lost  that  by  day  it  showed  as  hardly 
more  than  a  wrinkle  in  the  genial  old  face  of  the  blue 
Alleghanies.  Day  had  not  yet  begun  to  break,  but 
already  the  air  was  touched  with  the  smell  of  dawn, 
and  the  vigorous  promise  of  oncoming  light  and  vivac- 
ity. The  moon,  in  its  splendour  of  autumnal  fullness, 
swung  low  in  the  West,  attended  by  one  lone  star 
which  flashed  a  glorious  defiance  to  the  prospective 
morning.  If  it  had  been  light,  and  the  landscape  not 
blotted  out  in  fog,  one  could  have  seen  the  valley 
checker- boarded  all  over  with  tumbled  worm  fences  — 
their  outlines  blurred  with  blackberry  \-ines  and  sassa- 
fras growth  —  which  separated  the  small  holdings  one 
from  another,  with  here  and  there  a  sombre  little 
cabin  —  the  kernel  of  its  homestead  —  glimpsed  at 
through  a  haze  of  apple  trees  and  improved  fruit. 

And  if  a  giant  had  taken  his  great  thumb  and  rubbed 
all  the  trees  off  the  mountains,  as  a  ruthless  child 
brushes  the  fuzz  from  a  butterfly's  wing,  he  would  have 
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laid  bare  many  more  of  these  little  dwellings,  hidden  in 
the  hollows  and  dinging  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains; 
but  on  some  of  tlu'  ridges,  the  wildest  and  loneliest,  he 
might  have  rubbed  very  long  before  uncovering  any- 
thing (and  douljtless  in  the  end  his  thumb  would  have 
been  ven.-  full  of  prickles). 

On  tliis  particular  morning,  upon  the  small  porch 
of  (jne  of  the  cabins,  who>e  hewn  logs  had  weathered 
long  since  to  a  soft  greyness,  the  giant  might  have  seen, 
without  troubling  himself  to  rub  away  many  trees,  for 
the  house  hung  upon  a  somewhat  bare  prominence,  a 
little  boy  jumping  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight  and 
kicking  his  toes  —  copper-rimmed  stogey  toes  they  were 
—  together,  for  this  before-dayliglit  atmosphere  was 
chill. 

It  was  Alderson  Crce's  caljin,  and  the  active  figure 
of  boyhood  dancing  there  was  David  Crec,  sent  out  to 
the  porch  to  await  his  father,  who  settled  indoors  with 
Kip  Ryerson  before  taking  David  on  the  deer  hunt 
promised  for  that  morning. 

Of  all  boy-ages  perhaps  twelve  is  the  least  interesting, 
being  the  intermediate  stage  after  babyhood,  and  before 
any  of  the  future  possibilities  of  manhood  have  devel- 
oped themselves,  .^nd  I  do  not  know  that  David  Cree 
was  any  exception  to  this  general  rule;  yet  perhaps 
some  people  would  have  been  struck,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  sturdincss  of  his  small  figure,  giving  promise  of 
great  strengtii  to  come,  and  then  by  the  alertness  of 
his  face,  and  flash  of  his  quick  dark  eyes. 

A  faded  slouch  hat  sat  upon  the  bp.rk  of  his  head, 
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and  a  cotton  shirt  of  the  hickory  variety  disappeared 
into  blue  overalls,  which  in  turn  were  tucked  into  the 
stogey  boots;  a  costume,  on  the  whole,  none  too  warm 
for  a  nippy  morning  before  sun-uj).  David,  however, 
hrul  his  own  opinion  of  boys  who  ti)f)k  to  coats  before 
the  middle  of  October,  and  much  preferred  for  warmth 
the  jumping  up  and  down  method. 

In  couples  the  boy  held  by  a  chain  two  perfectly 
matched  hounds,  of  the  rather  rare  blue-speckled  colour- 
ing, much  esteemed  in  the  Jumping  Creek  Draft;  while 
tied  to  the  yard  fence  was  another  great  dog  —  white, 
this  one  with  tan  spots  —  who  yawned  chilly  now  and 
again,  and  >eemed  scarcely  interested  in  anything  that 
might  be  about  to  happen. 

In  front  of  the  boy  and  dogs  the  valley  lay  steeped 
in  mists  of  a  silver  fleeciness,  and  across  all  that  won- 
derful opal  tinting  the  Drupe  Mountains  opposite,  big 
and  little,  shouldered  each  other  darkly  in  the  mcx)n 
light.  At  the  back  Peter's  Ridge  drew  a  fierce,  straight 
line  across  the  sky.  Suddenly  from  this  ridge,  cutting 
the  clear  air  vibrant  with  the  expectancy  of  sound,  and 
breaking,  as  it  spread  among  the  hollows  into  a  rainbow 
f)f  scattered  echoes,  came  the  exquisite  full  note  of  a 
hunter's  horn.  The  three  hounds  sprang  against  their 
collars,  choked,  coughed,  and  then  gave  tongue  joy- 
ously. The  boy  put  his  own  cow's  horn,  hanging 
across  his  shoulder,  to  his  lips,  and  sent  a  glorious 
response  across  and  across  the  valley,  to  be  pursued  by 
the  wild  baying  of  his  dogs,  and  of  others  upon  the 
ridge. 
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Impatient  as  the  aroused  hounds,  David  danced 
again.  Why  couldn't  his  father  get  done  with  Kip 
and  come  on?  There  were  the  Henderson  boys  on 
the  way  to  their  stand  now,  and  there  —  yes,  there  was 
Silas  Rlair  blowing  up  at  the  Divide,  —  that  was  Rosy 
and  Ring  answering  —  and  there  were  the  squeaky 
young  vciiccs  of  Silas's  two  pups.  David  knew  every 
dog's  mouth  all  up  and  down  the  Draft,  almost  as 
well  as  he  knew  the  mouths  of  hi^  own  three. 

Well,  they  might  bring  out  any  dog  they  pleased,  he'd 
bet  they  couldn't  any  of  them  outrun  old   Buck,  and 
he  cast  an  affectionate  glance  at  the  great  dog  by  the 
fence.     As  he  did  so  there  came  suddenly  from  witliin 
the  house  a  burst  of  men's  voices  sharp  with  anger, 
and  all  at  once  the  door  behind  him  was  dashed  open 
and    Kip   Ryerson    flung   out  — his   evil   face   more 
sneaking  and  wicked  than  ever.     David  caught  his 
black  look  and  grinned  in  malicious  triumph,  for  he 
hated  Ryerson,  and  was  not  afraid  of  him.    He  was 
answered  by  an  appalling  oath  from  the  man  as  he 
passed  him  and  slouched  out  of  the  yard.    Instantly 
the  boy's  face  went  white  and  his  eyes  burnt.    Like  a 
streak  he  leaped  from  the  porch  and  caught  up  a  jagged 
wickc  1-looking  s  one.     But  it  never  flew  at  the  man's 
unconscious  back,  for  as   David's  hand  went  back 
swiftly  his  wrist  was  caught  in  a  sudden  grasp.    Tighter 
and  tighter  the  grip  closed  upon  him,  until  slowly  his 
fingers  opened,  and  the  stone  dropped  harmlessly  to 

the  ground. 

In   a   furs    David  w'nirlcd   upon  his  father.     "He 
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cussi'd  nif!"  lie  cried.  "He  cusstd  nit!"  his  voice 
slirillin^  uilh  anger. 

"An'  I'll  skin  ver  ef  I  ever  ketcii  ver  throwin'  cr 
stone  at  er  feller's  hack  ergin.  Don't  ever  do  anything 
ter  er  man  till  yer  big  enougli  ter  do  hit  ter  his  face." 
His  father'>  voice  \va^  low  and  somewhat  heavy,  but  it 
held  no  lack  of  purjiose. 

For  a  moment  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 
the  two  faces,  man's  and  child's,  singularly  alike,  and 
singularly  determined  in  expression.  Then  Alderson 
Cree  drop{)ed  his  son's  wrist  and  turned  away,  realizing, 
jjcrhaps  for  the  first  time,  what  a  duplicate  of  himself 
the  boy  was.  Taking  up  a  clumsy,  old-fashioned  ritlc 
which  leaned  against  the  door-jamb,  he  dropped  it  to 
his  shoulder,  and  stepped  ofT  the  porch. 

"Come  on,"  he  said  briefly;  and  the  boy  and  dogs 
fell  in  obediently  behind.  As  they  took  their  way 
Indian  file  up  the  rugged  little  j)ath  leading  to  the  top 
(.f  Peter's  Ridge,  David  watched  Ryerson's  loose  figure 
fade  into  the  heavy  mist. 

"Reckon  he  won't  come  back  an'  skcer  mammy  an' 
ther  kids?"  he  ventured. 

"Reckon  he'd  better  not,"  his  father  answered  in 
the  same  slow,  heavy  voice,  yet  somehow  David  held 
no  longer  any  fear  for  his  moth.er  and  the  children. 
He  had  the  same  confidence  in  his  father  that  he  had 
in  himself,  and  at  tha.  time  his  confidence  in  himself 
was  unbounded. 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  arrogant  unafraid- 
ness    and  phvsical  power  th.at  found  answer  in  the 
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boy,  and  he  fell  a  keen  exultation  in  his  father,  and 
wislied  eagerly  that  he  niiglit  have  been  in  the  house 
wl/  n  the  settlement  with  Ryerson  had  taken  place. 
Hut  at  ttie  beginning  of  it  all,  his  mother  had  hastily 
givm  him  his  noon  snack,  and  a  sharp  pusli  towards 
the  door,  a  j)usli  not  to  be  disregarded. 

It  was  a  settlement  tliat  had  promised  for  weeks  past; 
tver  since  Alderson  Cree  found  out  the  character  of 
the  man  he  had  consented  to  board.  .\nd  when,  the 
night  before,  David  had  returned  with  liis  father  and 
mother  from  preaching  to  find  Ryerson  in  a  drunken 
sleep  upon  the  kitchen  floor,  and  the  younger  chilihen 
who  had  beer,  left  at  home  almost  liysterical  with  fright, 
he  had  known  that  the  settlement  would  come  next 
morning.  .\nd  s(i  it  had.  .And  oh!  but  he  was  glad! 
Glad  that  Ryerson's  weak,  hateful  face  would  not  be 
there  to  leer  across  the  supper  table  at  him  to-night. 

For  a  whole  month  Ryerson  had  boarded  with  the 
Cries,  and  for  a  wliole  month  David  had  hated  him. 
Why,  childlike,  he  never  troubled  himself  to  ask;  but 
there  were  good  enough  reasons  for  his  aversion.  In 
the  first  place  Ryerson  came  from  Rattle  Snake  Run, 
whicli  lay  on  the  other  side  of  Peter's  Ridge,  somewhere 
among  the  Clear  Creek  Mountains,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  a  whole  cut  below  the  people  of  tlie  Jump- 
ing Creek  Draft,  or  at  least  .;<•  the  Draft  people  thought, 
and  perhaps  in  tlieir  heart  of  hearts  the  Rattle  Snake 
Run  folks  thought  the  same. 

Ryerson  had  been  tempted  over  into  the  Jumping 
CrecK.  ncigriuouriioou  to  v.'oric  at  Ed  ^Ic.ndanis  s  saw- 
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mill  —  an  institution  which  had  brought  in  several 
curious  characters,  and  had  carried  out  very  many 
noble  trves. 

That  he  was  an  alien  from  his  own  home  draft 
would  have  been  cause  enougli  for  hatred  with  an 
intense  little  nature  like  David's,  but  more  than  that, 
after  the  first  day  or  so,  Da\id  knew  like  a  flash  that 
his  father  also  disliked  him.  Added  to  all  this  there 
wa^  as  well  a  far-away  rumour  that  Ryerson  was  wanted 
in  Virginia,  where  he  had  worked  before,  for  the  killing 
of  a  man.  But  that  was  away  over  in  Virginia,  and 
was  nothing  more  than  a  rumour  anyway.  Yet  Ryer- 
son's  personality  was  not  one  to  carrj-  off  such  a  report, 
and  perhaj)s  public  sentiment  was  best  voiced  by 
Oeorge  Hedrick,  the  storekeej)er,  when  he  said,  "  Ef 
Kip  Ryerson  ain't  er  murderer  I'll  be  mightily  diser- 
pinted,  fer  I  certainly  would  hate  ter  think  er  honest 
feller  could  look  so  powerful  lik         raskil." 

Hut  now  it  was  all  over  and  he  v-as  gone  —  he  was 
gene!  David's  heart  sang  it  in  jubilation,  and  he  gave 
a  little  caper  of  sheer  relief  and  scjuared  liis  sturdy 
young  shoulders,  for  he  felt  that  a  hateful  burdei.  had 
lifted  from  them,  and  a  black  cloud  swept  away  from 
his  immediate  horizon.  Besides,  day  was  breaking 
gloriously  on  this  hunting  morning  and  he  was  a  boy, 
and  alive! 

The  moon  had  faded  to  a  pale  wanness  when  they 
topped  the  ridge,  and  emerging  into  a  cleared  field 
caught  sight  of  her  once  more,  and  the  attendant  star 
had  lost  all  its  gay  defiance. 
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All  at  nnic,  ■~(,nu\vl)(.rc'  in  the  -till  woods,  in  its 
sleep,  ;i  littli  hird  Ml  from  its  \>in  li,  and  with  a  startlod 
sijiii.ik  awoke,  and  Ijtliold,  it  w;i>  daylif^lit!  That 
astoni'hini,',  that  triunipliant  ihin;^'  dayli<,'ht!  And  the 
bird  fiJKd  its  thmat  ((statically  and  j)our(d  forth  all  its 
ast')ni>linu  .It  and  dilij^ht  in  a  glorious  solo.  In  a 
moment  its  voiit-  woke  its  slumhirinj^  n(inhl)our>  and 
each  in  turn  took  up  its  chant  of  surprise  and  jubilation 
that  tlie  wonderful  event  of  dawn  should  really  have 
occurred  once  more! 

And  there  in  the  path  before  them  David  and  his 
father  found  Orin  Sn\(ler  and  the  two  Henderson  lx)ys, 
wlio  were  to  be  the  drivers  on  the  hunt  that  day, 
waiting  for  Bet  and  Bounder,  and  tlie  old  dog  Buck. 
David  turned  his  dogs  over  to  them  and  fell  into  a 
ch()pi)y  little  trot  behind  the  men's  long  steps,  which 
soon  brought  them  up  to  the  main  body  of  the  hunters 
on  their  way  to  the  dilTerent  stands  along  the  ridge. 

The  men  greeted  one  another  carelessly  with  familiar 
"Howdys"  as  men  who  saw  each  other  almost  daily, 
in  tlieir  usual  occupations,  and  dropped  into  desultory 
conversation  as  they  swung  along  in  the  hea\y,  uneven 
mount.'in  gait.  For  the  most  part  tlicy  were  of  the 
long  and  lank  mountain  tN-pe,  angular  and  slouching 
but  strong  wlien  the  need  came  —  with  a  certain  wirv-, 
unlooked-for  strength.  Most  of  them  carried  hunter's 
horns,  and  all  had  tlieir  firearms,  such  as  they  were  — 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  old-fashioned  muzzle- 
loading  ritles  and  more  newly  acquired  shotguns. 

i  iiiic  V, Li'c  tiic  two  .\IcCiintic  boyS  —  silciil  brolliei"h 
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\vln)->c  fiirm  jdiiU'd  AhkrMin  CniV  wlurc-  il  ran  up 
IVtcr's  Ridj^c;  Sila>  IMair  and  his  >niall  hmtluT  Adrian, 
a  year  or  tin-  like  ohKr  than  I)a\iii,  and  (intrge  Hid- 
rick,  who  j).ifirrc(i  huntinj;  to  >tunkiii)ing,  In^idis 
tlie  Henderson  Ijoys  and  Orin  Snyder,  tlie  drivers. 

Tiure  were  four  >tands  filhd  on  IVter'>  Kidt^e  that 
niorninc^,  three  men  who  drove,  and  right  dog^  in  thi- 
j)aek;  Sihis  Hlair'^  brace  of  pups  on  tluir  first  trial, 
and  \n>  older  dogs,  Rosy  and  Ring,  IJavid'.-,  three,  and 
the  >torekee[)er's  little  Venus. 

For  years  afterwards  any  inhabitant  of  the  Jumping 
Creek  Draft  could  have  told  just  the  placing  of  each 
man  upon  the  stand>,  and  all  the  littlest  details  of  that 
hunt  —  there  were  reasons  why  the  details  burnt 
tiieniselves  upon  men's  mind>. 

At  the  notch  in  the  mountain,  where  a  i)ath  takes 
down  the  ridge  and  crosses  to  the  Clear  Creek  range, 
the  drivers  ^truck  olT  with  the  dog>,  leaving  the  others 
to  make  their  way  to  the  dilTerent  stands  ahmg  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  for  the  course  of  a  deer  started 
on  Clear  Creek  is  over  Peter's  Ridge  at  some  one  of 
its  low  places,  and  across  the  Jumping  Creek  Draft, 
to  the  Drupe  Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  whose  western 
slope  the  hunted  thing  seeks  sanctuary  in  the  Drupe 
River. 

At  the  same  notch  where  the  drivers  left  them,  Rlair 
and  his  small  brother  stayed,  for  it  was  the  Blue 
Swamp  stand.  At  the  Divide  the  storekeeper  droi)ped 
out,  while  half  a  mile  or  so  further  on  David  and  his 
father  scllltd  tricmsclvcs  at  the  Maple  Spring,  ka\ing 
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the  two  McClintics  to  make  their  way  lonesomely  to 
the  low  plaee  at  the  foot  of  Hare  Hill. 

At  tlie  Maple  Spring  the  first  long  rays  of  sunshine 
crept  across  from  the  Clear  Creek  Mountains  and 
touched  the  frost  with  a  silver  sheen.  The  stand  was  a 
warm  little  cuj)  in  the  ridge  where  the  mountain  dipped 
so  low  as  to  he  hardly  more  than  a  high  hill.  So  warm 
and  sheltered  a  place  was  it,  that  here  the  very  earliest 
hepalicas  (i])ened  their  spring  eyes,  with  blood  root 
and  tlaylonias  treading  hard  upon  their  heels.  And 
doubtless  the  desirability  of  the  situation  went  abroad 
through  all  the  woods,  for  every  year  more  and  more 
flovver  families  came  trooping  in,  making  the  place  in 
spring  and  summer  a  very  miracle  of  bloom  and 
fragrance. 

But  now  of  all  that  wealth  of  blossom,  only  the 
ghosts  of  the  crosier  golden-rod  were  left  to  telj  the  tale, 
and  a  few  late  and  dilapidated  asters,  over  which  a  bee 
tir  two  l)uzzed  complainir.gly,  for  it  was  really  too 
unreasonable  of  the  tlowers  to  expect  any  bee  to  go 
honey-gathering  after  frost.  Left  alone,  David  and 
his  father  dropped  silently  to  their  posts,  opposite  ends 
of  a  fallen  chestnut  oak  tree,  denuded  long  since  of  its 
tan  bark.  The  man  with  his  gun  across  his  knees, 
and  liis  eyes  growing  '.acant  as  his  face  settled  into 
lines  of  thought;  the  boy,  with  his  hunter's  horn,  m 
lieu  of  gun,  in  his  lap,  his  ears  pricked  for  the  first 
faint  yelp  of  the  hounds,  and  his  eyes  looking  away  to 
range  upon  range  of  t'ne  Clear  Creek  Mountains, 
drifting  off  into  indistinct  outlines  where  the  sky  and 
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mountains  mot  and  laded  to  a  blue  haze.  And  there 
—  awav  and  awav  over  there,  David  knew  were  the 
mountains  of  \'irginia.  The  mountains  of  Virginia ! 
What  words  to  conjure  with!  They  had  always  a 
certain  magic  ring  for  the  boy  —  why  he  scarcely  knew. 
Only,  "Over  in  Virginia"  were  words  to  unlock  doors 
leading  into  mysteiy  and  wonderment.  Over  in  Vir- 
ginia were  romance  and  liistory.  There  w.i^  a  fat  and 
fertile  land,  from  whence  came  watermelons,  and  where 
persimmons  —  whatever  tliey  miglit  be  —  fell  down  in 
the  autumn,  mellowed  by  frost.  Wlienever  trie  boy 
dreamed,  though  in  truth  liis  busy  little  life  found 
hinall  time  for  drt.ams,  his  fancy  always  passed  first 
through  the  gate  of  words  "Over  in  Virginia,"  and 
once  tlirough  ran  riot  in  fields  of  watermelons,  and 
under  persimmon  trees.  It  was  his  delectable  land, 
th!>  land  seen  from  the  mountain  windows  of  his  home 
vaUey.  When  he  was  grown  perhaps  he  would  go 
th(.rt —  perhaps  —  yet  after  all  wasn't  it  almost  Ix'tter 
to  lie  upon  a  slope  of  his  own  hills  and  speculate  upon 
thoe  far-away  blue  ones? 

He  lay  back  now  against  some  stout  undergrowth, 
and  from  its  yielding  arms,  under  dropped  licls,  took 
in  the  scene  before  him.  It  was  that  time  in  the  year 
when  the  splendour  and  gl<^ry  of  the  hills  catch  the 
breath,  and  wiien  to  each  of  us  are  "The  Mountains 
of  Virginia,"  be  they  what  they  may,  most  desirable 
and  most  touched  with  the  joyous,  illusive  flavour  of 
romance. 

As  the  sun  rose,  he  flared  the   near   hill-idts   into 
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burnin<^  ((ili)ur>,  >Lt  off  and  cooled  l^y  the  dark  cvcr- 
grct-n.-,  and  the-  oakr.'  deeptT  hue,  rich  as  the  bronze 
of  a  wild  turkey'-  plumage;  while  from  the  distant 
liill:.  he  (h>^ipated  die  last  little  clouds  and  shreds  of 
mi-t.  Over  on  one  of  tlie  far  mountains  arose  a  blue 
curl  that  was  not  mist.  David  sniffed  the  air.  A 
faint  smell  of  burning  woods  mingled  with  the  odour  of 
dying  leaves. 

"Reckon  we'll  hev  ter  fight  fire  soon,"  he  ventured. 

His  father  made  no  res])onse,  and  it  was  as  though 
he  had  not  heard;  the  lines  even  of  his  face  did  not 
relax,  and  glanc  ing  at  him  David  knew  that  his  thoughts 
r'wch  (in  kip  Ryerson,  and  that  he  was  still  in  a  silint 
])'i>>ion  of  anger.  Again  David  wi.-hed  that  he  id 
l)een  in  at  the  settlement.  That  it  had  been  bitter  for 
Ryerson  h.e  guessed  well  enough,  familiar  with  his 
fatlier's  arrogance.  In  his  younger  days  before  his 
marriage,  Alderson  Crce  had  been  knf)wn  for  the 
readied  fighter  all  up  and  down  the  Draft,  and  men 
still  >aid  of  him  — "Alderson  ain't  hed  ter  take  his 
coat  oil  fer  er  right  smart  while,  but  I  reckon  ef  hit 
was  ter  come  er  feller'd  find  ther  same  ole  man  inside 
hit." 

It  was  probably  this  reputation  that  had  put  the 
sting  of  insolence  into  Cree's  settlement  with  Ryerson, 
and  doubtless,  it  was  this  also,  that  had  made  the  latter 
take  the  settlement  in  sullen  unresistance.  David 
waited  a  little  space,  watching  his  father  for  an  answer 
to  his  remark,  and  getting  none,  at  length  drifted  back 
into  ins  own  thoughts. 
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It  was  almost  hi>  rir>t  deer  stand,  and  if  hi>  pulses 
jumped  with  the  excitement  of  it,  what  wdnder,  when 
at  tinies  even  the  olde>t  hunters  take  '"buck  ague"? 

Eagedy  he  strained  his  ears  for  ev.ry  sound.  The 
occasional  far-away  cry  of  a  hound  made  him  start, 
and  the  murmur  of  the  little  cr»  k  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  might  be  a  deer  running.  \ihr  a  time  he  got 
out  his  knife  stealthily,  and  began  with  silent  patience 
to  pare  and  scrape  his  horn,  making  long  curled 
shavings  to  the  notclied  mouthpiece  —  for  here  the 
horn  should  bi'  infinitely  thin,  and  then  to  be  j)erfect 
it  should  be  polished  and  darkened  by  many  a  long 
wait  on  deer  stands.  David  had  cast  envious  eyes  on 
Adrian  lUair's  horn  that  morning,  it  was  better  than 
his,  darker  and  thinner,  but  then  .Xdrian,  living  on 
the  top  of  Drupe  Mountain,  belonged  to  a  hunting 
family,  and  had  been  on  many  more  stands  than  he. 
Only  that  fall  he  had  killed  all  alone  his  first  deer. 
David  remembered  the  other  boy's  excited  face  when 
he  came  off  the  hunt  all  streaked  with  the  dead  animal's 
blood,  done  by  the  older  hunters  to  show  it  was  his 
first.  And  he  wondered  how  soon  they  would  let  him 
keep  a  stand  alone. 

The  day  wore  on  toward  nine  o'clock;  it  was  clear 
and  getting  hot.  The  boy  began  to  feel  drowsy  in  the 
warm  stillnes>.  He  thought  vaguely  that  it  was  just 
as  well  that  his  father  and  lie  h;..l  come  hunting,  as  it 
would  have  been  too  dry  anyway  to  go  on  with  their 
corn-shucking. 

Presently  he  was  thirsty.     Across  the  dip  of  the  hollow 
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a  maple  trrc,  sending  its  roots  deep,  had  tapped  a 
spring,  and  the  cool  waters  bubbled  out  diliciously 
from  under  the  tree,  giving  to  the  stand  its  name  of 
the  "Maple  Spring,"  and  adding  their  gurgling  con- 
tribution to  the  little  creek  at  the  foot  f)f  the  ridge. 

David  glanced  at  hi^  father;  the  man  still  sat  in  the 
same  statue-like  pose. 

"Reckon  I'll  git  er  drink,"  he  said,  ri>ing  stiffly. 
Again  the  man  made  no  reply,  and  the  boy,  hardly 
expecting  any,  crossed  over  to  the  spring. 

The  maple  tree  was  old  and  its  kaves  had  turned 
•  ■arly  and  fallen  before  the  rest  of  tlie  trees  had  dropped 
theirs,  like  some  aged  person,  tired  Ijy  the  weight  of 
years,  and  ready  for  Ix'd  and  slumber,  the  first  of  all. 
David  stepped  carefully  among  its  dec  '  -'.vcs,  trymg 
not  to  wake  their  sharp  rustic.     Distu  by  his  feet 

they  gave  up  a  hot,  dry  fragrance  of  sunshine  and  fall 
weather,  and  afterwards  the  remembrance  of  that  day 
always  leaped  back  upon  him  with  the  perfume  of 
dying  leaves. 

At  the  spring  he  flung  himself  down  and  was  just 
about  to  set  liis  lips  to  the  water  when  his  ears  caught 
the  joyous  burst  of  the  hounds  running  in  full  cry  — 
they  had  jumped  a  deer  on  Clear  Creek.  David's 
heart  gave  a  great  bound  that  almost  choked  him,  yet 
in  spite  of  his  excitement  he  stooped  again  to  the 
spring.  There  was  a  moment  in  which  he  might 
snatih  his  drink,  and  yet  get  back  to  his  post  by  his 
father  in  lime,  for  the  dogs  were  not  near  yet. 

For  a  few  moments  he  drank  eagerly,  then  suddenl) , 
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unexpectedly  he  stopped  —  a  wave  of  paralyzing  fear 
swept  over  Iiini.  He  liad  not  seen  anytiiing,  he  had 
not  heard  anything,  yet  all  at  once  the  stillness  in  the 
woods  was  ominous  of  something  horrible,  something 
ayjjjalling.  Terrified  he  lay  upon  the  brink  of  tlie 
little  r-pring,  slightly  raised  by  his  two  hand.-,  and 
waited;  hearing  noticing  but  the  tonguing  of  tlie  dogs 
and  >eeing  nothing  but  his  own  frightened  face,  which 
I  he  water  gave  back.  Then  it  came  —  a  sharp  report, 
a  cry,  and  something  fleeing  through  the  crashing 
underbrush  With  an  answering  scream  David  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  looked.  His  father  had  slipped  from 
the  log  on  whi.li  he  sat  and  lay  a  huddled  heap  upon 
the  ground,  shot  in  the  back. 

David  sprang  toward  him,  "Pappy,  Pappy!''  he 
cried.  He  had  not  seen  any  one,  yet  in  the  distance 
he  still  heard  hea\T  feet  tearing  through  the  under- 
growth as  something  fled  desperately  down  the  ridge. 

As  David  stooped  over  him,  his  father  opened  his 
eyes,  vacantly  at  first,  but  gradually  meaning  and  hate 
grew  in  them.  He  caught  his  breath  in  hard  gasps, 
and  his  gaze  centred  upon  David.  With  an  effort  he 
raised  one  hand  and  dropped  it  to  the  boy's  trembling 
shoulder,  but  from  there  it  slipped  down  his  arm  until 
the  weakening  lingers  dosed  on  his  wrist  at  the  same 
spot  where  they  had  gripj)ed  him  in  the  morning;  the 
place  was  still  sore  and  bruised. 

"It  was  Ryerson  done  hit,"  he  panted.  "Rycrson 
done  hit.  I  ain't  seen  him  but  I  know  he  done  hit. 
He's    kilhd   yer    Pappy"  —  he   paused,    fighting    for 
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breath.  "  Hr"-.  killid  yrr  Pappy,"  he  repeated;  then 
— '-Kf  ther  law  don't  kill  him,  promise  me  you  will." 
He  >tnpi)ed  :i,i,Min  for  breath,  hi>  terrible  dyin.i;  eyes 
searching'  David's  f;ue.  For  a  moment  the  boy  lle^i- 
lated,  too  (la/.id  by  it  all  to  understand. 

.Again  t!ie  linj^nrs  twilehed  hU  wri-t,  and  tlu'  in-i-^tent 
voice  went  on,  "He".-  killed  yer  Pappy,  he's  killed  yer 
Paj)py,  would  yer  let  him  live?"' 

.Ml  at  onee  I)avid'>  -tunned  sen-es  woke,  and  hatred, 
more  awful  llian  that  upon  the  man'.>  dying  f.iee, 
stam])ed  il>elf  upon  the  boy'.-.  .Mderson  Cree  saw  the 
look  and  liis  voice  ro>e  almost  to  a  scream, 

■•Promix-,  promise!"  he  cried,  "promise—" 

The  words  were  lo.-t  in  a  sudden  overpowering  burst 
of  sound,  as  the  hounds  in  full  cry  topped  a  nearby 
ridge. 

At  the  same  instant  a  great  frightened  buck  swept 
across  the  little  runlet  and  sprang  past  up  the  moun- 
tain, almost  trampling  upon  the  man  and  boy.  .\ 
moment  later  the  hounds  burst  upon  them  and  David 
noted,  unconscious  that  he  did  so,  that  old  Buck  led 
them  jll,  little  Venus  hard  upon  him,  and  Silas  Bhiir's 
puppies  running  pantingly  in  the  rear. 

"Promise,  promise!"  his  father's  voice  took  up  its 
burden  out  of  the  chaos  of  sound  as  the  hunt  swept 
away. 

"Oh!  I  do,  I  do!"  David  cried,  passionately.  "I 
promise  yer,  Pappy.  I  promise!" 

At  the  word>  his  father's  fingers  loosed  their  hold, 
and  dropped  satisfied  to  the  ground. 
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"Ti'll  thtT  fillers,"  he  gasped,  and  shut  hi-  eves. 
David  tore  liis  heavy  boots  from  hi<  feet  and  with 
KUv  la-t  look  at  Iiis  father  fled  down  llie  uneven  and 
roeky  i)atli  to  the  storekeeper's  stand,  running  as  he 
had  never  run  before  in  all  his  life,  his  eyes  starting 
wildly  from  his  blanihed  face,  and  his  heart  leaping 
a--  though  it  nould  leaj)  out  of  his  hodv. 

Piter's  Ridge  is  traeed  all  over  with  faint,  indefinite 
little  i)aths,  made,  some  by  cattle,  and  some  worn  in 
a  winter  by  a  few  patient  school  children  walking 
Indian  tile;  and  some  seem  made  by  hobgoblins  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  mortal  feet,  for  after  manv  a 
devious  twist  and  turn  they  grow  gradually  more 
indistinct  until  suddenly  one  finds  that  they  have  faded 
altogether  into  the  green  undergrowth  —  so  that  it 
behooves  only  the  initiated  to  tread  the  maze  of  this 
ridge. 

Along  one  of  these  side  paths,  better  marked  than 
most,  and  which  eventually  dips  close  to  the  Maple 
Spring,  a  sombre  little  figure  moved  in  and  out  through 
the  golden  light  of  that  October  morning;  a  little 
withered  old  woman,  her  head  bound  in  a  black 
handkerchief  and  again  covered  by  a  sunljonnet  of  the 
same  indistinct  colouring  as  tlie  rest  of  her  dress,  which 
had  all  faded  long  since  into  one  indeterminate  hue. 
In  one  thin  little  hard  hand  she  carried  a  tin  pail, 
from  which  occasional  splashes  of  buttermilk  spilled 
to  the  ground,  in  the  other  she  clutched  a  roll  of  cjuilt 
pieces.  She  walked  unevenly,  for  she  was  feeble,  though 
not  as  old  as  she  looked,  and  all  the  wonderful  play  of 
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light  :ur„.s  the  puth,  and  tht-  autumn  perfumes,  did 
n„t   allcct   luT   in   the-   least;   for   with   nature   always 
pn>ent   in  lur  exigence,  and  pc()i)le  rarely,  naturally 
the  latter  ehiimed  her  keenest  interest,  and  now  as  she 
walked  along  past  moss-grown  stones,  and  little  green 
pan  he.  of  wild  gra>s,  this  old   Martha   Lamfire  was 
thinking  only  of  her  vi>it  to   Mrs.  Henderson,  and  of 
the  (juill  pieces  she  had  given  her,  a>  will  as  the  Initter- 
milk.     As  her  thoughts  ran  on  ^he  ocea>ionally  mum- 
hK.l    ih.m   half   out    loud   to   herself,   and   when   slie 
proenllv  neared  tlie  Maple  Spring,  siie  murmured  an 
intenti..n  of  getting  a  drink  there.     A  little  later,  how- 
ever, when  she  would  have  pushed  the  undergrowth 
a>ide  to  emerge  ui...n  the  >pring,  a  deep-cauglU  groan 
arrested  her.     At  the  unexpected  sound  the  old  woman 
jumped  back  as  instinctively  as  she  would  have  done 
at  tlie  whirr  of  a  rattle-snake,  and  it  was  characteristic, 
that   before  looking  forward   again,   she  first   looked 
back.     Assured  that  no  one  observed  her,  she  caretuUy 
pushed  the  branches  a^ide  and  peered  into  the  hollow, 
her   faded  sunbonnct   poking  through   with   tlie  alert 
incjuirv  of  an  old  turkey  hen.     Leaning  thus  eagerly 
forward,  >he  caught  sight  of  Alderson  Crec's  huddled 
figure.     l"or  a  space  she  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment, 
then  with  a  low  murmur  of  compassion  she  would  havj 
moved  toward  him,  but  at  the  moment  the  man  writhed 
slightlv  to  (me  side  and  she  saw  his  face,  which  until 
then  had  been  turned  from  her.     Instantly  she  checked 
her  forward  mcjvement  and  the  pity  in  her  own  face 
went  out.     Foi  u  space  again  bhc  stood  still,  looking  at 
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liim  lyinj^  thfri-  in  tin-  tragic  little  hollow;  then  cau- 
tioii-ly  htcp  by  stt-p  she  began  to  draw  back;  Init  all 
at  nnii-  she  slojjpcd  to  listen  —the  man  was  {)ray- 
i\v^  his  Voice  sounding  strange  and  broken  in  the 
.-unny  .--tillness  of  the  woods. 

Tlie  word^  came  with  a  sudden  bur.->t  — 

"Oh!  Lord,"  he  cried,  "let  me  ju>t  live  ter  tell 
Dave  hit  ilon't  matter.  Lord,  I  didn't  think,  I  didn't 
know  then,  I  didn't  understan'.  Let  nie  jot  li\e  ter 
make  liim  take  Itack  his  promise."  .\nd  again  —  "O 
Lord,  send  me  ter  Heaven  or  Hell,  but  ji>t  let  me  tell 
Dave  not  ter  kill  Kip  Ryerson." 

Wliere  dying  thoughts  wander,  who  can  guess? 
Surely  they  move  (juickly  at  the  last.  Certainly  Alder- 
son  Cree's,  faced  by  Eternity,  had  na>hed  far  from  the 
grim  promise  he  had  exacted  from  his  son  such  a  short 
while  ago. 

As  he  j)rayed,  the  old  woman,  standing  waist  deep  in 
tlie  planted  undergrowth,  pressed  the  roll  of  (juilt  pieces 
hard  again.-^t  her  lips  to  still  their  mumbling,  but  a  dry 
twig  snapped  and  she  caught  her  breath  too  quickly. 
The  man  heard  and  cried  out; 

"Wlio's  that?" 

The  (jld  woman  neither  moved  nor  answered. 

"Who's  there?"  he  cried  again  sharply,  and  would 
have  turned  in  her  direction,  onlv  he  could  n(jt.  Yet 
he  felt  that  some  one  was  there,  some  one  who  stood 
silently  in  the  bushes  and  watched  him. 

"Come  liere  so's  i  kin  see  yer.  Come  here,"  he 
begged  uantingly.      Still  the  old  w-om.an  did  not  move. 
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The  man  wailfd  lioptfully  an  in  tant  and  ihi'n  ( ru<l 
pilfoiidv.  "Fit  ('i(«(i's  sakf  lomc  Inn'.'' 

Shrdid  n.>l  ronu'.yel  \w  lirard  lur  l)riathin<^  diMindly 

noNv. 

"Kf  yrr  won't  (cnu-  Ur  cr  dyin^'  man,"  In-  crird 
(Ic^lHiai.lN,  -taki'  my  word  Itr  David.  IVll  liim  I 
>ay  n..t  tcr  kill  Kip  Ryirson  cf  llur  law  don't  «;it  him. 
Fll  not  la>l  trr  till  him  myM-lf.  Tell  him  hit  don't 
maitrr,  I  didn't  think.  Oh!  tell  him!  Tell  him." 
The  voicr  l)roko  and  trailrd  away  into  silcnci'.  Still 
no  an-wiT,  and  >till  tin-  jKTM.n  was  tluTc. 

'1  hrn  fui-v  rose  in  .Mdrrx.n  Cm',  and  with  all  his 
(hint;  >trcngth  lu'  cur-i'd. 

-Wr  dfvil!"  ht-  iricd,  "  whotvcr  ycr  aire,  give  my 
word  tLT  David,  or  by  —  I'll  hv  vv  waiiin'  fcr  ycr  on 
ihcr  doorstep  of  Hell  when  yer  come." 

At  the  awful  words  the  trembling  old  woman,  with 
horror  in  her  eye>,  turned  and  tied  away  down  the  path, 
spilling  the  buttermilk  in  long  white  streaks,  the  pieces 
still  piv^>ed  to  her  mouth,  and  the  broken,  <lying  voice 
wailing  iifter  Iut: 

"I'll  be  er  waitin'  fer  yer.     I'll  be  waitin'." 
Thus  at  tlie  la>t  .Mderson  Cree  sought  to  take  his 
hand  from  tb.e  plough  of  vengeance  he  had  started,  but 
an  old  woman,  for  a  reason  forgotten  by  all  save  her- 
self, laid  hers  to  it,  eager  to  furrow  out  a  revenge  of  her 

own. 

When  tlic  two  Rlairs  and  the  storekeeper  with  David 
reached  the  hollow,  running  hard,  Cree  was  speechless, 
but  as  liiev  slarled  to  lift  him,  liis  dying  eyes  arrested 
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tlicm.     Dimly  thty  lla>hc(J  owr  ihu  j;;n)Up  and  Mttlcd 

nil  lli>  Mill. 

"Ilt's  f,'(it  ^(»ml■tIliI^  ttT  say  ttr  yt  r,  Davy,"  the 
^tdrckiLpir    >ai(l     ((uickly.     "  I'o'     filltr,     lit-'s     mos' 

K'.IU'." 

"Don't — "  Cnv  manaj^id  'o  Ra-<i),  with  ji  tliTCc 
tlTort,  "Don't  — "  Hut  tiu'n  tluTo  \va>  a  Kurii;Ic  in  liis 
throat,  lie  thokcd  and  >to[)pcd,  tlif  Ijlood  running  from 
lii>  lij)^  in  a  r^d  linr.  Hut  David  llung  hiniM'lf  beside 
him,  trying  j)as.>iunati'ly: 

"I  won't  fcrgit,  I  won't  fiTgit!  I've  promised  yer 
i'ajipy,  I've  promised." 

And  so,  with  the  boy's  reiterated  promise  in  his 
iars,  Alderson  Cree  died. 
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AMABKL    LAMFIRE 

VVllF.N  old   Marthii   Lamfirc  reached  her  own  little 

!,,(,'  dnorstip,  after  her  wild  stumbling  run  through  the 
umlergn.wth  of  I'eter's  Ridge,  slie  sank  down  on  it 
panting  and  exhausted,  and  vaguely  glad  of  llie  familiar 
a>i)ect  of  tiling^;  for,  deeply  shaki  a  as  she  was  from 
her  u>ual  routine  of  thought,  she  was  as  confused  and 
stupefied  as  some  mole  suddenly  torn  from  its  accus- 
tniiied  dark  runways.  She  had  snagged  an  immense 
hole  in  her  skirt,  and  almost  all  tlie  buttermilk  was 
spilt,  but  tliese  mishaps  went  unheeded  as  she  sat 
staring  uncertainly  across  the  dazzling  sunlight  of  the 
yard.  Her  lips  mumbled  more  tlian  ever,  and  every 
now  and  again  slie  shoi..^  her  head  in  Inwildernient, 
and  muttered,  "Alderson  Cree!  O  Lord,  Alderson 
Cree!"  as  though  the  thing  were  unbelievable. 

To  her  it  was  st»,  for  her  tlioughts  swept  back  to 
fourteen  years  ago  when  Alderson  Cree,  in  all  his  vigour 
of  youth,  had  lirst  come  step])ing  up  to  that  same  door- 
step to  see  .Amabel  Lamfire. 

Tliat  Martha  Lamfire,  married  ratlier  late  in  life, 
and    already    drawn    and    withered    by    rough    work, 

.  Ill  1  ,        1     ,        ,.  f        _  .<„_<):_»        „«,!         ..n..r-<.r.l 

biuiuiu     na\C    iX    Uau^iiiei     oi     a    mui  iiiiij,    uiiu     -iiu:;uai 
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(lark  bi-auty,  \v;is  a  source  nf  uondirmint  t(»  the 
Jiniil)int^  Crtik  nc't^lihourhood  —  to  Martha  hi-rsclf  it 
\va>  nothing  short  of  a  iniradc.  From  the  t'lr^t  thr 
cliild  \va->  •  )  hiT  a  being  fxaltid  and  >t't  ai>art;  the  only 
hiautiful  tiling  her  Hft  liad  ever  reali/cd.  For  her 
hu-hand  >he  had  never  (a red  |)arti(  ularly,  and  wlien 
he  died,  -hpping  away  as  unohtru-ive  in  (hath  a>  he 
had  bicn  in  lifi-,  Iiis  decease  \vu>  aIino>t  a  rtlief  U) 
Martha,  Tr  it  lift  hiT  s(.le  and  undisputed  po>.-e>.si)r 
of  Amabel,  her  marvel  of  beauty  and  ddight. 

All  alone  the  two  lived  together  in  the  Mo^^y  Run 
Ilnliiiw.  Their  little  log  laljin,  of  one  room  witli  a 
half  loft  above,  backed  darkly  again>t  a  northern  arm 
<;f  IVter'>  Ridge. 

"Lonesome?  Wal,  I  reckon,"  George  Hedrick  was 
wont  to  >ay.  "Oreat  Day!  Ef  I  was  goin'  ter  ther 
})enitentiary,  I'd  ^teal  somethin'  sure  'nough  an'  git 
sent  there  right.  Er  >ide  ulTice  like  tlier  Mossy  Holler 
Wouldn't  sati>fy  me." 

But  it  satisfied  >Lirtha  Lamfire.  From  it  she  some- 
how wrur.,'^  a  livitig  for  herself  and  Amabel.  Two 
tolerably  well  fed  cows,  a  bunch  of  chiikens,  a  little 
patch  of  ground,  and  a  harne>>-galled  and  rickety  old 
horse,  together  with  a  pig  or  two,  made  up  tlieir  s(jurce 
of  income;  and  if  the  girls  down  further  in  the  Draft, 
wher^  the  valley  oj)ened  into  broader  lRld>,  and  the 
mountains  pressed  le»  hard  upon  one,  and  life  alto- 
getlier  was  sunnier  and  more  genial,  had  hands  ccjars- 
enid  by  work,  and  figures  bent  before  their  time  by 
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Lanjfirc-.  treasured  in  lu-r  .lark  and  hm.h  liollow,  led 
the  hk-  of  a  ni,,,untain  princess.  People  n^arvelled  at 
tlH'  fury  of  work  the  old  woman  -  f,,r  at  fortv  the 
women  are  ol.i  in  the  Draft  -  laid  upon  herself,  in 
onler  that  Amabel  should  know  onlv  the  soft  side  of 
hk-,  an<l  the  amount  sj.ent  on  tlie  girl's  clothes  was  a 
scandal  to  the  whole  a.nmumitv.  George  Hedrick 
always  the  distributor  of  local  ;,.,ssip,  could  tell  of  the 
lall  Martha  brought  a  butchered  pig  to  the  store  to 
trade  in  goofls. 

"It  was  a  rigln  nice  fat  hog,  an'  when  I  tole  her 
h.nv  much  hit  weighed,  she  ses  right  out,  'Well,  now. 
J.st  want  all  er  thet  hog  ter  go  right  on  mv  Amabel's 
back,  an  her  eyes  were  jest  er  sliinin'.  An'  there  was 
Ammy  standin'  back  je.t  as  cjuiet  an'  j.rettv  lookin', 
an  n<.t  mo'  en  ther  pint  er  her  chin  sh.nvin'  under  her 
sunbonnet  poke  -  don'  know's  1  ever  reelv  seed 
her  face  thout  stoopin'  down  an'  lookin'  right  into  her 
oormet  -  but  bet  yer  Alderson  Cree  knows  ther  colour 
er  her  eyes  all  right." 

Always  gentle  and  sweet-natured,  Amabel,  too,  led  as 
cc,mentccl  a  life  as  her  mother.     Happv  in  the  summers 
^vilh  her  lutle  patch  of  tlowers,  and  what  light  work 
UT  mother  let  her  undertake,  and  in  the  winter  doing 
Imle  odd  jobs  of  .sewing,  her  sweet,  slow  smiles  making 
up  the  sunshine  of  the  old  woman's  existence.     Placid 
and  contented,  Amabel's  life  was  nevertheless  negative 
until  that  day  in  early  autunm  when  Alderson  Cree 
came  along  their  path,  up  the  hollow,  past  the  spring, 
and  over  the  yard  fence,  and  pausing  on  the  doorstep 
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asked  Amabel  to  go  to  preadiing  with  him  the  next 
Sunday. 

After  that  first  Sunday,  all  through  the  ,vintcr  and 
spring  Alderson  went  with  Ikt.  And  in  tho^e  davs, 
just  turned  seventeen,  Amabel  LamlireV  in(lermitene>s 
dropped  from  her,  and  ^he  aw(,ke.  She  wa^  si)irit,  >hc 
was  fire,  she  was  life  and  incarnate  !Kippine>s. 

At  first  old  Martha  was  proud  that  Alder>on  Tree, 
the  likeliest  man  in  the  Draft,  with  the  inheritanee  of 
the  old  Cree  Tlace  to  back  him,  >houId  be  going  with 
her  Ammy,  though  she  con>idered  it  nothing  n.ore  tlian 
the  girl's  due,  and  not  to  be  wonriered  at  that  the  In-t 
should  be  hers;  but  i)resently,  after  the  rir>t  llusli  of 
triumph  over  the  other  mother^  of  th.e  Draft,  and  as 
she  saw  t'ic  lights  Hash  up  in  Amalxl's  fac  e  at  Alder- 
son's  coming,  and  fade  with  his  departure,  tlie  old 
woman   began   to   be   as>ailed    with    stabs   of  >udden 
jealousy.     Her  child  could   never  again   be  her  very 
own,  all  in  all,  as  she  had  been.     Alread>   the  vital 
part  of  her  wa^  Alderson's.     This  little  thing  for  whom 
she  had  toiled,  and  whom  she  had  guarded  with  all 
the  devotion  of  her  fierce  nature,  was  given  to  another, 
before,  it  seemed  to  her,  her  (;wn  love  had  had  fairly  a 
taste  of  her.     As  her  jealousy  grew,  for  days  together 
Martha  Lamfire  had  silent  fits  of  sullenness,  or  only 
spoke  to  break  out  upon  Alderson  in  vituperation;  and 
once  started  her  old  tongue  laid  itself  to  many  a  sharp 
thing,  making  Amabel  wince  and  look  at  her  pleadingly, 
as  .Alderson's   face   whitened   with   suppressed   anger. 
For  a  long  time  he  stood  her  abuse  well  enough,  held 
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in  clu'ck  by  the  },qrl's  bcscfching  tyes,  but  at  last  there 
caini-  a  day  wliin  jealousy  wliippcd  tlie  old  woman  into 
a  very  fury,  and  lur  words  Icajicd  all  the  bounds  of  self- 
control.  Stung  Ijeyond  endurance,  Alderson  Crec 
turned  upon  Amabel  and  swore  she  should  choose 
between  ]iim>elf  and  her  mother. 

"Ef  yer  keer  fer  me,"  he  said,  "we'll  git  married 
termorrow.  But  it'.-,  got  ter  be  me  er  her,  fer  I'll  never 
come  under  the  sa  sie  roof  with  thet  old  wildcat 
ergin." 

"Oh!  don't,  don't!"  the  girl  cried  piteously,  and 
would  have  put  her  arms  al)out  his  ncrk,  but  he  held 
her  away  from  him  sternly,  crying,  "  Make  yer  choice!" 

Amabel  loved  Alderson  Cree  with  her  very  soul,  but 
in  that  moment  hi.-,  face  was  liard  even  to  her,  and  she 
looked  acro>s  t(;  her  mother.  The  old  woman,  all  at 
once  realizing  the  disaster  her  unbridled  tongue  had 
wrought,  stocnl  in  a  white  fear,  expecting  to  see  her 
child  slip  from  her  forever.  Looking  at  her,  it  swept 
sufideiily  over  the  girl  what  they  two  had  Ixen  to  each 
o\.  r,  in  all  the  lonesome  years  of  the  little  hollow, 
with  never  anybody  to  come  between.  For  a  moment 
she  waverui,  imploring  Alderson  with  dark,  tragic  eyes; 
then  as  hi.>  look  showed  no  softness,  she  turned  ami 
went  over  to  Martha  with  a  set  little  face,  as  though  in 
that  moment  her  thoughts  leai)ed  forward  and  read 
the  calamity  t!iat  her  motlier's  very  love  had  brought 
upon  her.  At  the  siglu  .Mderson  Cree  Hung  out  <,f 
the  house,  and  once  again  Martha  Lamfirc  had  sole 
possession  of  her  treasure. 
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But  the  lights  were  Dut  and  the  si)Irit  was  gone  from 
Amabci.  Never  by  word  or  deed  ilid  she  reproaeh  her 
mother,  but  her  lifeless  face  was  a  constant  daily  stab 
to  the  old  woman,  and  sometimes  in  wry  irritation  of 
lovf  she  would  break  out  upon  ht-r  for  her  want  of 
spirit.  Amabel  never  answered  her,  indeed  sb.e  ga\e 
no  sign  of  hearing,  save  occasionally  to  look  at  her 
mother  with  a  sad  little  tolerant  smile.  It  wa.>  not  a 
week  before  Martha,  unknown  to  her  daugh.tir,  wen'. 
to  Alderson  Cree  and  begged  him  lo  come  back. 

"I  know  hit  was  all  my  fault,  because  I  allers  did 
hev  sech  er  turrible  tongue,  but  jv>X  come  l)ack  this 
onct  an'  I'll  never  spea.K.  yer  er  cro-s  word  ergir>,"  she 
pleaded. 

But  Alderson  was  a  narrow  man  and  a  hard  one, 
once  the  boundary  of  his  toleration  was  (nerleai)ed, 
and  his  only  answer  was: 

"Tell  Ammy  I'll  marry  her  terr.  rrovv  ef  >he'llhev 
me,  but  tell  her  hit's  got  ter  be  me  er  vou  oncl  fer 
all." 

Martha  went  back  hopelessly,  and  even  gave  Amabel 
Alderson's  message,  but  llic  girl  sh.ook  her  head  and 
crept  close  to  her  mother. 

"You  an'  me'll  never  be  pari'd,  will  we.  Mammy?" 
she  said,  and  again  pressing  closer,  "  Vou  an'  me  »  been 
be>l  friends,  ain't  we?"  she  said. 

Two  weeks  aftenvards  Alderson  took  up  with  Judy 
Leister,  a  little  red-haired  tiling  who  had  sprung  quite 
suddenly  from  bare-footed  cliildhood  into  womanhcjd. 

Amabel  had  no  lack  for  otlier  suitors,  but  there        s 
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no  power  to  rcsix.nd  left  in  her.  Her  first  ^rcat 
l)a>H-on  was  her  only  one,  and  she  wa<  left  n..  "^K.rc 
tlian    a   shell    „f    her    ^1-  1    self,    like    some    rare 

ilower  uhose  vitality  is  .  .u-ted  in  the  one  perfect 
blossom. 

People  ,)f  the  Jumpin-  Creek  Draft  do  not  die  of 
heart-ljriak  —  they  have  no  time  f(»r  it  --  but  when  the 
-<.ul  has  <r<me  out  of  thin-s  tlie  littlest  and  lightest 
occupations  are  heavy,  and  the  slightest  blow  over- 
whelming. When  the  fall  came  -  a  vear  from  the 
f;.ll  when  Alderson  Cree  first  came  stei)ping  up  their 
little  hollow -and  the  fever  was  j.revalent  through 
the  Draft,  Amabel  found  no  spirit  in  her  to  resist  it, 
and  went  down  like  a  frost-nipped  Ilower. 

A  week  later  Martini  Lamfire,  with  hard-clinched 
hands,  peered  out  of  the  darkness  into  Mack  Leister's 
cheery  little  cabin,  witli  Alderson  and  Judv  Leister 
sitting  side  by  side  roasting  chestnuts  at '  the  fire. 
Tresently  in  all  that  firelight  cozincss  the  man  was 
conscious  of  some  one  calling  his  name. 
"Alderson,  Alderson  Cree!" 

He  rose  hastily  and  went  out,  drawing  the  door  to 
after  liim. 

"Who  wants  me?"  he  said,  half  fearfullv  to  the 
darkness.  A  voice  answered  out  of  the  shadows,  and 
lie  narrowed  his  eyes  to  catch  sight  of  ^Lartha. 

'•AMerson,"  she  begged,  "my  girl's  dvin'  — Ammy's 
dym'  -  an'  yer  ther  only  person  kin  save  her  —  fer 
Uo<rs  sake  come  ter  her,  an'  I  swear  I'll  go  ofT  some- 
whercs  erway  from  here  an'  never  crgin  set  foot  nigh 
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her  or  you — jest  come  ter  her  now,  an'  yer  kin  licv 
her  fer  all  yer  own." 

The  man  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  >ilencc,  and 
when  at  length  he  si)()ke  his  voice  was  almost  piteous. 

"I  can't,"  he  said,  "I  can't  go  ter  her;  me  an'  Judy's 
ter  be  married  in  ther  mornin'." 

"Then  you  an'  me've  kilKd  lier  betwixt  us — " 
Martha  Lamfire  said  in  a  dead  voice,  and  went  away 
into  the  shadows. 

The  next  day  Alderson  and  Judy  L(i>ter  drove  over 
to  Wayside,  the  county  town,  and  were  married,  and 
the  next  Sunday,  just  a  year  from  the  Sunday  she  and 
Alderson  first  went  to  preaching  together,  Amabel 
Lamfire  slipped  away.  Slit-  died  holding  her  mother's 
hand,  and  the  last  conscious  thing  she  said,  with  a 
little  white  smile,  was: 

"You  an'  me's  allers  been  best  friends,  ain't  we, 
^Lammy?" 

But  afterwards  she  drifted  into  delirium,  and  for  a 
long  time  she  called  Alderson  Crce's  name  over  and 
over. 

The  night  after  they  buried  Amabel,  ^^artha  Lamfire 
stole  out  of  her  house  while  the  neighbour,  who  was 
staying  with  her  to  break  the  first  loneliness,  was 
asleep,  and  wandering  away  in  the  mountains  was  lost 
for  two  nights  and  a  day  in  the  cold  woods  of  late 
October.  .And  when  at  length  a  search  party  found 
her  she  seemed  daz.ed  and  curious,  and  alwavs  after- 
wards  the  Draft  people  said,  "She  hcd  er  kinder  crazy 
streak  in  her." 
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And  all  of  this  had  hajJiK'nid  m-ar  upon  fourteen 
years  ai^'o.  Even  the  Draft  had  almost  forgotten 
Amabel,  and  out>ide  of  the  Draft  she  had  ne\er  been 
known.  Her  knowkdge  of  the  world  and  its  knowledge 
of  her  had  all  been  girdled  in  a  five-mile  radiu-;  to  all 
appearances  a  small  enough  spla>h  of  exi>tence  —  but 
even  the  smallest  splashes  leave  widening  ripples  beiiind 
them. 

Martha  lived  on,  a  lonesome  and  forlorn  old  woman, 
disliked  by  most  ai,  1  feared  by  all,  for  lier  era/.y  streak 
and  for  her  terrible  tongue,  whieii  lashed  rtckle.-^sly  at 
any  and  all  her  neighbours. 

Sitting  now  in  the  autumn  sunshine  after  her  tumul- 
tuous night  down  the  mountain,  the  shaken  old  woman 
called  uj)  the  whole  past  in  review,  and  again  she 
muttered  in  >tu})efaetion,  "Alderson  Cree!  O  Lord, 
Alderson  Crcr!  I  a>ked  yer  onct  ter  come  ter  my  girl 
—  yer  didn't  low  then  yir'd  ever  be  er  beggin'  me  fer 
God's  sake  ter  come  ter  you."  And  then  as  her 
thoughts  travelled  on  she  muttered  triumphantly  — 
"Aha!  Judy  Leister!  Reckon  your  boy'U  hev  er  tough 
row  ter  hoe  too!" 

A'i  she  muttered  the  words  a  man  stepped  heavily 
over  her  yard  fence  and  stood  before  her;  raising  her 
head  she  hjoketl  up  into  Kip  Ryerson's  face.  With 
almost  a  spring  she  got  to  her  feet— yet,  though  >he 
was  startled,  the  little  shrivelled  old  woman  was  not 
afraid. 

Ryerson  v.as  pale  and  his  eyes  held  in  them  a  queer 
look,  yet  he  managed  his  greiting  naturally  enough. 
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"Howdy,  Mis'  Lanifirc,"  he  s;ii(l,  "I  come  ter  see 
could  I  git  bniird  with  you?" 

Martha  regarded  him  in  silence  for  a  moment;  at 
lengtli  she  said: 

"Thought  yer  was  boardin'  with  ther  Cree  folks?" 

"I  wa>,"  Ryerxm  an>werfd  ea>ily,  "hut  Alderson's 
woman  don't  (ook.  ter  >uit  me,  an'  I  lowed  I'd  git 
board  with  you  —  it'.-,  mo>t  l^  nigh  ter  ther  mill  any- 
how." 

Then  Martha  Lamfire  drew  her  tense  little  figure  up, 
and  setting  her  bony  hand>  upon  her  hips,  with  ^uperb 
recklessness  she  shot  lier  bow;  >purred  on  partly 
because  she  really  did  not  care  whether  slie  lived  or 
died,  and  j^artly,  jjerhaps,  becau>e  of  the  crazy  >treak. 

"Ah!  —  Ha-a!"  she  said  with  slow  scorn.  "So  Judy 
Cree  don't  cook  ter  please  yer,  an'  reckon  ef  1  wa'n't 
ter  cook  ter  suit  yer  neither  yer'd  shoot  me  like  yer 
done  Alderson  Cree." 

At  her  words  Ryerson  gave  a  great  start  and  his 
hands  flew  forward  as  tliough  to  wring  her  skinny 
neck;  but  he  checked  himself  and  fell  back  a  step  or 
two. 

"You  old  drciir'  he  cried.     "What  do  yer  mean?" 

"I  mean  jest  what  I  say,"  she  screamed  her  voici- 

cracking  to  >-'  rillncss.     "I  ain't  seen  yer  kill  Alderson 

Cree,  an'  reckon  nobody  else  has,  an'  maybe  ther  law 

won't  git  yer,  but  ef  hit  don't  David  Cree  an'  Hill 

will,  an'  I'll  not  hev  yer  stayin'  round  here  while  they're 

cr  waitin'  fer  yer!" 

...  f,,.  i.._  f .1       II  1 
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a  sprint,'  at  him  and  shook  her  fist  in  Rycrson's  very 
face. 

It  was  such  a  })assionatc  and  unexpected  attack,  and 
so  sudden,  that  tlie  man's  nerve  went  down  before  it, 
and  witliout  resistance  or  reply  he  tumid  ind  fled  out 
of  the  yarrl  appalled. 

And  ohl  Martha  Lamfire  dropped  down  aj^ain  to  her 
doorstep,  the  lights  going  out  of  her  eyes,  and  her  face 
settling  once  more  to  its  look  of  a  dead  winter  leaf. 
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It  was  sunnily  still,  and  verging  on  drowsiness  about 
Alderson  Cree's  cabin,  as  the  morning  drew  on  towards 
eleven  o'clock.  The  genial  air  was  faintly  redolent 
with  wandering  perfunu^,  and  all  the  world  seemed 
mellowed  by  the  lazy  autumnal  sunshine.  One  felt 
as  though  the  valley  lay  happily  at  rest  after  the  bringing 
forth  of  its  crops,  and  the  gathering  in  of  the  kindly 
fmits  of  the  earth. 

In  the  dooryard  a  few  chickens  strolled  about  in- 
differently, crooning  occasional  idle  notes  to  one 
another,  or,  getting  up  a  little  spirit,  meandered  over 
to  the  frost-nipped  vegetable  garden  where  the  empty 
beds  offered  luxurious  dust  baths. 

Three  of  the  Cree  children,  with  more  energj-  than 
the  hens,  played  hiding  around  the  stacks  of  corn 
fodder  in  the  stable  yard;  or,  when  that  became  too 
hot  an  amusement,  betook  themselves  to  the  illicit  joy 
of  burrowing  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  stacks  them- 
selves, making  thereby  delightful  playhouses  of  a 
dark  and  cavernous  nature. 

To  Judith  Cree,  Alderson's  wife,  the  world  seemed 
a    pleasant    place    on    that    October    morning.     The 
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Nvarmlh  an. I  tranquillity  „f  thr  day  wrnt   tu  tin-  very 
ril)iv>  <.f  h,  r  Ixin^,  and  stirml  tlicm'int-.  (|ui(  k  r(-j>,,nM. 
'<•  all  llu'  jnys  -If  knew.     Tju-  >im].lf  dnnuMir  mund 
of  autumn  duliis  whkh  l.cr  uicrgy  Iiad  a.mnipli J,rd, 
nvicNvc.l  l.y  tin-  li,ir|,t  ,>{  that  .ir^Lkn  wcath.  r,  apinaivd 
I'li^ini^r-;  ,,f  almot   a   Hcavin  xnt   di-criptinn.     Tin 
•  nntcntiwi  (rconin;,'  .,f  Hr.  chukcn^  ah.ait  tl,..  <l,„,r-,t.'p- 
"h'  ri,,[,lc.  of  the  ( hildrcn's  play,  a.  it  >ur-cd  in  to  her 
now  and  a^'ain  in  waves  of  lau-htir  fn.ni  the  >ta(k- 
yard;  the  p.rfunu-  of  rij.cncd  aj.pk.s  an.l  tlu'  occasional 
sharp  whilT  (,f  cut  fodder  -  sccnicd  all  to  l,,r  in  tunc 
with  the  day,  and  thin-,  to  hv  glad  for.     Kvcrv  now 
and  again  as  she  moved  ah.,ut  the  hou.c,  perftirnung 
luT  dilTerent  tasks  with  the  grace  of  j.erfect  al.ilitv,  ^ii'e 
smiled   to  herself,  though  why  she  <iid  so  she  hardly 
knew.     And  more  than  once  she  said  to  her  motlur  -'- 
<'1<I    Mrs.    Leister,  who    had  made  her  home  with    the 
Crees  since  her  husband's  death   -  that   "It  certainly 
was  a  right  pretty  day." 

The  ..Id  woman  gave  but  small  and  uncnthu^ia^tic 
ropon.e.  Perhap.  the  drift  of  Judith's  remarks  was 
In>t  to  her  in  the  whirr  of  her  great  spinning-wheel, 
and  the  ince»ant  tramp  ,,f  her  own  feel  over  the  creak- 
ing floor,  as  g,,ing  forward  she  attached  the  fleecy  bats 
of  wo,,l  ^-  like  uncut  lambs'  tails  -  to  the  thread,  and 
ualking  backwards  drew  tliem  out  into  long  wliitf 
strands.  Presently,  however,  letting  the  thread  wind 
Itself  to  the  end  about  the  spindle,  she  .set  the  slowly 
dying  wheel  aM'de;  for  it  Iiad  reached  that  time  in  the 

t>       ii^uiiiij^  s-iLvcii    -  vviien  lilt"  aged  who  rise 
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early  ffd  ju>tiric(l  in  snaU  liinj,'  a  fiw  ni()nu'nt>  for  tlicir 
jajK',  and  to  Starr  vacantly  into  the  I'ln-,  niniinatin),' 
u\>i.n  tlir  (liiinj4>  of  ihfir  nt  i^'lihours,  Infoii'  bi  ing  again 
(lii\fn  to  adiviiy  hy  thr  ru-li  of  the  diniicr  hour. 
Slif  linw  Iht  ihair  up  !,.  tlu-  urn  \.  n  >tonc  iiiartl  nd 
caught  ani-inlur  d(  \ttii  u-ly  on  hcrpiiic,  ]ir(ftrrin^  iht- 
warmth  of  the  smouldering  l(.g^  -  ririiindiT>  of  the 
early  chillinf.-^  —  to  the-  out  of-door  sun.-hini'. 

Wakid  by  the  >u(id(  n  liu>h  of  the  spinning  whcrl, 
the  baby  sit  up  a  .-mall  i  ry  from  the  (radii,  >tret(  hing 
eager  arm>  to  Ije  taken.  .She  was  an  ad()ral)le  i)aby, 
with  the  nd  liair  of  her  mollur  and  t  vi>  of  a  won- 
derful mi.-ty  blue,  thi'  -hade  of  di-tant  mountains. 
Being  the  only  one  of  the  (  hildren  with  ju-t  the  I.ii-ler 
colouring  — IJK-  others  having  thi  dark  eyi-  of  the 
Crees  —  and  being  also  tlu'  Noungi-t,  Juditli  had  for 
her  an  opeeial  lendemt --.  .\-  the  baby  fill  lur 
mother's  arms  abi)ut  lur  -hr  -miKd  radiantly  at  the 
ease  of  her  viilor_\-,  and  dropptd  lu  r  h(a<l  with  a  little 
snuggling  motion  again-t  Judith'.-  -houldrr.  It  \va> 
an  enchanting  care.-s  wliich  mu-t  havr  been  taught  in 
Heaven,  for  she  was  too  young  a  bain-  to  have  kamed 
any  of  the  world's  blandi.-hnunts,  and  at  the  tou(  h 
Judith  caught  her  close  to  her  brea-t,  and  murmuring 
little  foolishnesses  turned  to  look  out  over  the  shining 
landscape  of  the  valley. 

"  It  certainly  is  er  j)retty  day,"  she  said  again.  Then 
standing  in  the  doorway  she  began  retailing  little  scraps 
of  the  go-sip  of  the  neighbours'  industry  for  old  Mrs. 
Leister's  beneiit. 
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'•Kr(k<iii  Allif  Snulir  mu-,t  he  making'  Mirrn- 
apf.K-  l)iitt(  r  t(  rday.  I  mc  ir  liti'  down  in  her 
yard.  Ilii\  nu.  ucallur  fi  r  it,  hut  Minv^  liki'  slug's 
ri^lil  lati." 

"She  allirs  was  jest  (tIkjuI  cn  trillin'  an'  no  'count 
ti  r  work  c>  tlu y  make  Vm,"  the  old  woman  announm:, 
taking  hir  piin-  from  hir  mouth  for  this  conclusive 
>tattnunt,  and  instantly  rcphnin^'  it  a^'ain. 

"ki.Urt  Rcddin's  haulin'  Iiis  fodder.  He  certainly 
hi>  got  er  ni(e  show  cr  pum'kins  in  iiis  liild,"  Ju(Hth 
went  on.  "Lloyd's  folks  scirn  ter  be  workin'  at 
somethin'  up  in-  ther  iil^v  er  ther  wood.s.  Reckon  he's 
layin'  iiim  er  new  fence." 

"i'hen  he'd  better  mind  an'  git  hit  laved  'fore  hit 
conus  ther  chirk  er  ther  moon,  er  ther  rails'Il  go  in 
ther  ground;  jest  I's  sure  es  ef  yer  put  on  clapboards 
in  ther  light  er  ther  mcKjn  they'll  cuj)  up,"  grumbled 
her  motlier. 

"()  .Maw!"  Judith  responded  tolerantly,  and  turned 
again  to  the  out-of-doors.  The  touch  of  the  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  the  beauty  spread  before  her,  waked  all 
the  unguessed  poetry  in  her  nature;  and  leaning  her 
liead  against  the  door-frame  she  gave  herself  up  to  a 
few  moments  of  happy  revery,  snatched  from  the  glory 
of  the  landscape,  and  in  defiance  to  the  muUitude  of 
unattended  duties  which  lay  at  her  back.  Looking 
half  unseeingly  over  the  fawn-coloured  fields,  dotted 
with  yellow  pumpkins  disclosed  by  the  cutting  of  the 
corn,  it  came  to  her  suddenly,  as  she  reviewed  other 

•"-  ^---i  j^nonii,  inai  mubl  ui  tnc  cmei  events 
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of  her  life  li:ul  hi  fnUt n  In  i-  in  tl-,i'  aututun.  Il  v.;i>  in 
ll;r  iiutuiiui  ~1k'  li;.  i  j^wtic  I'nr  ;ilniu-,t  ;i  v(,ir'<  -^lav  ti> 
IiiT  until  \  in  the  ]'>\<j^  Sprinij  Di-tiiit;  ,<^>i.ii,'  tin  it  1)V 
tr:iiii,  an  i  vent  in  il~rll",  '1  lie  aulunin  ftilluwini,'  slio 
had  iiiariii(l,  and  af,'ain  in  ihc  aulunin,  in  r  lir--t  iliild, 
David,  had  bii  n  l>orn.  I'a  —  in;,'  tlir^f  cvrnU  in  iwirw 
-he  half  siiiilid,  wondrrini^  what  the  jui-int  Oilolxr 
iiii^d'.t  huvr  in  vtntr  fur  lur. 

Judith  \va>  mn-iidU-,  tixi,  iK-iik'S  lur  plra-urt- in 
thr  s\vtrtnf.->  of  the  wtatlur,  of  a  <,M-iat  nlit  f  over  tin- 
dt  [»arture  of  Ki[)  Ryrrson,  for  more  tlian  oni  e  some- 
thing in  the  man'-  look  and  manner  had  terrihid  liiT, 
and  she  ha<l  roriu'  near  to  lialin!^'  iiiin.  Tiiout^'h  looking 
at  the  jijai  id  lines  of  Irt  face,  one  would  have  f^uesscd 
that  lu'r  life  ~o  far  liad  held  -mall  ta~te  of  hate.  Lean- 
ing again>t  tiie  door  in  an  altitude  of  la-y  grace,  her 
hahy  on  her  arm,  Judith  Cree  gave  the  impre^-ion  of 
l)erfetl  efi'ortle>s  tran(|uillity;  and  in  truth,  in  her  whole 
existence  so  far,  tliere  had  been  little  to  di>turh  her 
serenity.  The  tilings  of  life  wl.ii  li  >he  Iiad  greatly 
de>ire(l  had  almost  all  eome  to  lur  without  any  .-upreme 
elTort  on  her  part,  leaving,  as  it  were,  the  store  of  her 
enu)tions  untouihed.  Even  her  marriage  had  taken 
place  at  that  youtliful  jjeriod  when  the  whole  world  is 
a  place  of  wonderment,  with  the  miraculous  lurking 
ju>l  around  the  turn,  so  that  an  ivent  us  natural  as 
marriage  is  to  be  accejjtvd  as  scarcely  out  of  tlic 
ordinary. 

Judith  loved  Alderson  Cree  \cry  passionately,  but  it 
was  with  a  passion  that  she  iuTself  hardly  gui  >>ed; 
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for  there  had  never  been,  to  her  knowledge,  unv  rijjple 
in  their  courtship  or  sul).sequent  married  lifj  i,.  try 
the  emotions  of  her  nature. 

She  had  known,  of  course,  that  Aldt  r.on  had  been 
mug  with  Amabel  Lamfire,  but  on  Iut  refuin  to  the 
Jumping  Creek  Draft  from  her  vi.it  to  her  uncle,  he 
had    almo>t    immediately    broken    with    Amabel     an.l 
begun  going  with  her.     Judith  was  uware  that  >!ie  had 
gone  away  a  child  jtnd   returned  a  woman,  and  her 
fcelmg  toward  the  other  girl  jield  no  jealousy,  f,;r  tlie 
story  of  Alderson's  separation  from  Amabel,  in  all  its 
truth,   strangely  enougl^   had  failed  to  come  to  her 
And  afterwards  Alderson  had  never  given  ],er  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  of  his  afTection,  so  that  her  married  life 
had   thus   flowed    happily   on   to   its   fourteenth    year 
without  trying  any  of  the  keener  passions  of  her  bein-, 
and  indeed  scarcely  writing  upon  her  face  the  deeper 
lines  of  character. 

Judith  was  come  to  her  thirty-second  year  a  hand- 
some woman  still,  yet  already  a  little  dimmed  by  work. 
Her  red  hair  had  lost  much  of  its  brilliance,  fading  to 
;i  rather  dull  mouse  colour,  and  beginning  to  streak  a 
I'ltl.-  here  .and  there  to  grey.  But  it  was  time  and 
work,  and  not  circumstances,  tluit  had  aged  her  face, 
and  It  yet  remained  to  be  seen  whetlier  events  would 
square  her  still  indefinite  chin  to  defiance  or  mould  it 
into  gentle  lines. 

As  she  stood  ha])pily  thus,  thinking  dreamilv  of  the 
past,  Judith  became  all  at  once  aware  of  heavy  foot- 
steps approaching  the  house  from  the  rear.   "  Could 
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David  and  Aldcrson  be  returning  already  from  the 
hunt?  But  there  was  a  sound  of  several  feet,  and 
uncertain  as  though  men  carried  something  heavy. 
Possibly  they  were  bringing  home  the  deer,  shot  per- 
haps by  Alderson,  and  tliey  were  bringing  it  here  to 
skin  and  divide.  But  if  the  hunt  were  over  where  were 
the  dogs?  Perhaps  tliey  had  started  another  deer  and 
trailed  it  over  into  the  Drupe  Mountains.  So  Judith 
Cree  stood  for  a  moment  and  played  with  her  curiosity, 
as  people  sometimes  will;  for  in  truth  she  was  very 
content  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  was  in  no 
haste  to  turn  to  other  things.  But  suddenly  a  piercing 
scream  from  the  old  woman  startled  her.  Terrified, 
she  sprung  'round,  the  baby  clutched  tight,  and  there 
in  the  dusky  light  of  the  cabin  she  beheld  George 
Hedrick  and  the  two  McClintic  men  lay  Alderson 
Cree's  body  upon  the  bed. 

********* 

As  the  purjile  shadows  of  the  afternoon  lay  deep  in 
the  hollows,  and  the  sun  was  dropf)ing  behind  the 
Drupe  Mountains,  its  slant  rays  striking  only  the  golden 
tops  of  Peter's  Ridge,  Lloyd  Johnson,  Alderson  Cree's 
brother-in  law,  long  and  lank,  a  man  with  pale  blue 
eyes,  a  limp  wisp  of  beard,  and  a  great  solemnity,  rode 
up  the  valley  to  Orin  Snyder's.  He  was  mounted 
upon  an  old  mule  of  an  indefmite  dun  colour,  and  in 
his  hand  he  carried  a  long  peeled  wand,  notched  about 
a  fourth  of  its  way  down.  WHien  not  hunting  or  work- 
ing at  McAdams's  sawmill,  Orin  Snyder  sometimes  did 
odd  jobs  as  a  carpenter.    He  came  down  now  to  the 
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fence  to  meet  Johnson  as;  he  rode  up.     Without  greeting, 
Johnson  held  the  wand  up  before  him. 

"This  is  him  in  length,"  he  said,  '"and,"  turning  it 
horizontal  and  setting  his  thumb  to  the  notch,  "this  is 
him  in  width;  neat  measure,  Orin,  neat  measure." 

Solemnly  as  it  was  profTered,  Snyder  took  the  rod, 
mdicating  the  last  measurements  for  Alderson  Crec, 
and  with   it  balanced   thoughtfully  in  one    hand    hJ 
looked  curiously  at  it  for  a  few  moments  before  resting 
It  against  the  fence  comer. 
^''VVhen'll  ther  funeral  be?"  he  asked  at  length. 
"There    won't    be    no   funeral.     Brother    Hanky's 
cnvay  holdin'  er  meetin'  in  Big  Breshev,  an'  woukln't 
git  ther  word  in  time,  so  they  low  je.t  ter  bury  him 
termorrer  at  eleven,"  Lloyd  answered. 

"Reckon  they'll  bur>'  him  up  in  the  old  Crtv  bur>in' 
ground?" 

"Aha-a;  an'  ther  fellers  what's  goi..    ter  help  with 
ther  grave  better  show  up  right  soon  in  ther  mawnin' 
fer  that  ground's  pretty  nigh  all  slate  an'  terrible  tough 
diggin'."  ^ 

"Why'n  they  git  commenced  on  hit  right  erway?" 
Snyder  inquired  dubiously.  Digging  a  grave  in 'the 
chill  half-light  of  dau-n  for  a  man  one  had  hunted 
with  the  previous  morning  seemed  to  him  a  far  from 
desirable  undertaking. 

"There  was  some  talk  of  hit,  but  Grandmaw  Leister 
wouldn't  hear  ter  havin'  no  grave  she  had  anvthin'  ter 
do  with  kep'  open  over  night  -  hit's  sech  powerful 
bad  luck." 
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"Mis'  Crte  takin'  on  much?" 

"She  ain't  takin'  on  none.  She's  jest  like  she  was 
froze,  cep'  she  keeps  ergoin'  an'  seein'  ter  things. 
Thcr  olc  woman's  done  all  ther  hollerin'.  Only  Judy 
says  she  knows  Kip  Ryerson  done  hit,  jest  like  Davy 
says.  She  says  Aldcrson  an'  him  had  high  words  'fore 
Alderson  went  huntin'  an'  he  made  Kip  clear  out  then, 
an'  Judy  jest  says  over  an'  over,  '  Kip  Ryerson  done 
hit,  I  know  he  done  hit.'" 

"Hev  they  ketched  up  with  Kip  yit?" 

"They's  still  er  huntin'  fer  him.  There  was  some 
said  they  seen  him  on  thcr  road  ter  Paine's, 
an'  when  I  come  erway  ther  fellers  was  jest  startin' 
up  there.  Well,"  gathering  up  his  reins  and  giving 
the  mule  a  preliminary  dig,  "I  must  be  travellin'. 
Come  up  in  ther  mawnin'  cf  yer  git  yer  job  done  in 
time." 

Later  still  that  afternoon  men  found  Kip  Ryerson 
at  Stephen  Paine's  where  they  had  consented  to  L-oard 
him,  word  not  having  come  to  them  of  the  murder  on 
Peter's  Ridge.  Arresting  him,  they  carried  him  imo 
Wayside  and  placed  him  in  the  county  jail,  there  .o 
await  the  sitting  of  the  November  court. 

The  next  morning  —  in  fairness  of  weather  the  tv/in 
sister  of  the  day  before  —  they  laid  Alderson  Cree 
among  all  his  Cree  connection  in  the  burying-ground 
on  t^e  top  of  Cree's  Hill,  from  whence  one  looked  all 
up  and  down  the  Jumping  Creek  Draft  and  its  Httle 
branching  hollows,  wrinkling  away  darkly  into  the 
tawny  yellow  sides  of  Peter's  Ridge  and  the  Drupe 
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Mountains;  where  had  lain  all  the  familiar  pathways 
of  the  man's  life. 

There  was  a  large  gathering,  for  the  whole  Draft 
was  present,  and  many  came,  too,  from  over  in  Clear 
Creek.  Up  the  tan-coloured  hillside,  lighted  here  and 
there  by  low  yellow  hickory  bushes,  and  the  occasional 
flare  of  a  red  sumac,  the  crowfj  toiled  breathlessly, 
following  close  upon  the  slow  procession  of  six  mJn 
who  laboured  on  in  front. 

^  At  the  grave  old  Mrs.   Leister  and  Aldereon  Cree's 
sister  were  seized  with  hysteria,  and  there  were  many 
others  of  the  women  who  wept;  among  them,  curiously 
enough,  in  si-.dden  gusts,  old  Martha  Lamfire.     But 
unsupported  Judith  Crcc  stood  up  straiglit  and  frozen 
by  the  grave,  her  face  stiffened  into  the  look  of  horro. 
the  morning  before  had  stamped  upon  it.     Dry-eyed 
and   motionless,   she   watched   all  the   details  of  the 
burial,  from  the  placing  of  the  covering  boards  and  the 
putting  in  of  the  two  wands  —  measures  for  coffin  and 
grave  — to   the   filling   in,   turn   about,   by   the   men, 
and  the  fmal  rounding  up  of  th..-  earth  at  the  end,  and 
the  laying  on  of  a  few  late  chr\-sanlhcmums  plucked 
from  different  doonards  for  Aklerson  Cree. 

David,  standing  by  his  mother,  took  pattern  from 
her  stem  presence,  and  his  boyish  face  was  as  emotion- 
less as  her  own. 

There  was  no  funeral  ser\-ice,  for  the  preacher  being 
away  there  was  no  one  to  hold  it,  therefore  Aldereon 
Cree  was  committed  to  the  yellow  and  black  slate  and 
the  assembly  of  liis  kinsfolk  with  only  a  short  prayer 
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and  a  hymn  or  two.  After  it  was  all  over,  Judith 
walked  finnly  down  the  hill  with  David  beside  her, 
through  the  groups  of  dispersing  neighbours,  across  the 
little  runlet  at  the  foot,  and  up  the  opposite  hill  to  her 
own  house.  There  she  picked  up  the  blue-eyed  baby 
from  the  cradle,  and  with  it  held  close  she  sat  for  a  long 
time,  staring  straight  before  her  with  blank  eyes  and 
with  the  terrible  frozen  look  still  upon  her  face.  When 
at  length  she  rose,  the  baby  was  long  since  asleep,  and 
laying  it  back  in  its  cradle  she  turned  herself  fiercely 
to  the  evcr\'-day  tasks  at  hand,  j)icking  them  up  where 
she  had  dropjK'd  them  the  morning  before  —  which 
now  seemed  to  have  been  pushed  a  thousand  years 
into  the  past. 
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Some  tlircc  weeks  after  the  hunt  on  Peter's  Ridj^r 
Kij)  Ryerson  was  tried  at  tlie  Xovember  court  held  at 
Wayside,  for  the  murder  of  Alderson  Cree,  and  was 
acfjuitted. 

There  was  h'ltle  or  no  evidence  to  show  against 
Ryerson,  merely  the  fact  of  the  (|uarrel  between  himself 
and  Alderson  before  the  hunt.  Xo  wea])on  had  been 
found  to  connect  him  witli  the  murder,  and  no  one 
testified  to  havin,^  seen  him  that  day  ui)on  Peter's 
Ridge  — for  old  Martha  Lamfire  kept  her  own  bitter 
counsel  of  what  had  befalh  n  her. 

Therefore  there  was  no  proof  to  show  Kip  Rverson 
a  murderer,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jumping  Creek 
people  there  was  against  him  a  great  belief.  Neverthe- 
less, confident  in  his  ac(|uittal,  Ryerson  came  back 
into  the  Draft  on  the  heels  of  the  crowd  which  had 
gone  over  to  Wayside  for  his  trial,  and  established 
himself  at  McAdams's  house;  for  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion,  and  perhaps  of  his  own  secret  Ixlief,  McAdams 
>lill  held  a  place  for  liim  at  his  sawmill;  for  murderer 
or  no,  a  better  hand  in  tlie  woods  tlian  Kip  Rverson 
was  hard  to  lind. 
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There  might  haw  been  a  protest  that  night  against 
his  continued  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  had  not 
the  men  of  the  Draft  found  upon  their  return  an  even 
more  crying  need  awaiting  their  attention. 

The  fire  which  for  weeks  had  burned  fitfully  in  the 
Clear  Creek  Mountains,  sending  a  faint  blue  haze  over 
tlie  countr\-,  and  making  even  the  near  mountains  show 
a  blurred  and  indistinct  outline,  had  crept  down  from 
Clear  Creek  upon  this  last  day  of  the  trial,  when  most  of 
the  men  of  the  Draft  were  absent  at  Wayside,  and  w  ith 
a  sudden  high  wind  at  its  back  had  s[)rung  across  to 
an  outstretched  arm  of  Peter's  Ridge.  There  it  left  a 
red  serpent  of  destruction,  and  again  with  the  wind  to 
back  it,  at  the  Narrows,  where  a  ^-pur  of  Peter's  Ridge 
and  Round  Top  of  tlie  Drupe  range  almost  brush 
shoulder.!,  it  jum})ed  again  in  little  sparks  and  tongues 
of  llame,  and  fell  upon  the  seven  years'  garnered  fuel 
of  this  section  of  the  Drupe  Mountain.  Where  it 
lighted,  three  years  before  had  been  a  sawmill,  which 
had  left,  on  its  departure,  a  rich  hoard  of  hewn  limbs 
and  branches,  old  stumps,  and  scattered  slabs,  all 
seasoned  and  desiccated  to  a  quick  inflammability, 
and  overlaid  with  drifts  of  dead  leaves.  When  the 
fire's  creej)ing,  red  fingers  first  clutched  this  treasure- 
trove,  it  drew  a  long,  low,  ominous  breath,  then,  still 
fanned  by  its  ally  the  wind,  it  brightened  to  an  intense 
glow,  and  bursting  into  a  great  roar  like  that  of  falling 
waters  it  leaped  up  the  mountain's  side  in  a  red  sheet 
of  flame,  Hinging  up  its  thick  columns  of  smoke  to 
high  Heaven  in  grey  clouds,  slif)f  through  with  tlcrks 
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of  (lancin.t,'  white  and  black  cindtTs;  while  the  under- 
growth sent  u[»  a  eracklinj^  scream  of  anguish  as  the 
fire's  hot  fangs  struck  into  it. 

U[)  the  mountain  in  front  flew  the  little  advance 
fires,  their  smoke  streaming  out  in  wi^[.>  from  their 
red  centres,  like  the  blown  grey  hair  about  the  llame 
faces  of  the  Furies.  On  they  tied  in  great  leai)>,  tho-c 
little  wild  old  women,  a  race  for  lift'  with  them,  for 
behind  the  ravenous  whole  swept  hard  upon  them, 
seeking  in  its  lustful  (ourse  to  devour  it>  own  chiklnn. 
Theirs  was  an  agoni/i-d  flight,  but  a  braver  existence 
than  that  of  the  rear  llanies,  left  to  play  shrinkinglv  u[) 
and  down  dead  trees  and  old  stum[)s,  where  the  main 
fire  had  but  bitten  and  leaped  on  —  like  jackals  con- 
tent to  make  a  meal  of  the  tiger's  leavings. 

Thus  the  wind  and  fire  held  high  carnival  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  valley  that  day,  and  returning  in  the  late 
afternoon  the  men  of  the  Draft  found  panel  after  panel 
of  toilsomely  laid  fencing  had  been  licked  up,  and  much 
more  in  danger;  and  even  little  cabins  in  obscure 
hollows  threatened,  where  the  now  dangerous  woods 
flung  its  anns  too  closely  about  them.  So,  that  instead 
of  settling  tiredly  to  their  supper  and  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  court's  proceedings,  after  their  nine  long 
miles  to  and  from  Wayside,  the  men  went  out  in  little 
black  groups  to  match  their  strength  against  God's 
elements,  as  men  have  done  from  forgotten  times,  and 
as  they  will  do  to  the  end. 

That  night  from  the  McClintic's  farm  on  Peter's 
Ridge,  whence  one  could  see  the  Clear  Creek  Moun- 
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tarns  to  the  cast,  and  in  the  west  tho>e  of  the  Drupe 
range,  with  even  a  f^limpse  of  the  northern  head  of 
Peter's  Ridge  itself,  watchers  said  "It  looked  like  ther 
world  was  erfire."  Mountain^  blazed  in  all  directions; 
not  as  usual,  with  a  single  Ikry  >erpent  creeping  its 
way  over  the  hill>ide,  with  little  scattered  sparks  and 
flames  twinkling  behind  to  mark  it>  trail;  here  instead, 
on  the  racked  sides  of  the  Drupe  Mountains  particu- 
larly, whole  acres  flung  up  their  crimson  banners  of 
smoke  and  flame.  And  where  the  Are  had  past  on  a 
thousand  sparks  lit  the  hillside  as  though  a  city  lay 
out  there  in  the  dark. 

The  next  day  the  smoke  lay  over  the  Jumping  Creek 
Draft  like  a  blue  pall,  so  thick  that  objects  scarcely 
flfty  yards  away  were  lost  in  it.  It  hung  before, 
behind,  and  on  each  side,  like  an  elusive  curtain,  and 
one  longed  to  take  hands  and  push  away  the  soft 
oppression.  The  atmosjjhere  was  suffocatingly  heavy, 
making  the  eyes  bum,  and  the  throat  catch,  and  every- 
where little  dread  black  cinders  floated  silently  down; 
while  the  sun  shorn  of  its  brightness  hung  a  red  ball 
in  the  sky. 

With  this  obscuring  mantle  flung  upon  it,  the  valley 
seemed  detached  from  the  outside  world,  and  shut  in 
ujjon  itself.  And  more  than  one  man  who  was  abroad 
that  day,  feeling  himself  imprisoned  in  the  intangible 
blue  walls,  ca.-t,  every  now  and  again,  quick,  furtive 
glances  behind,  remembering  the  evil  presence  which 
the  valley  still  harboured,  and  the  horror  which  had 
befallen  Alderson  Crec  even  in  clear  daylight. 
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At  noon  of  that  sombre  day  Judith  Crcc  came  out 
through  the  blue  murk  of  smoke  to  the  woodpile  "  'i-.re 
David  was  at  work,  to  call  him  to  dinner.     Her  face 
had  settled  to  the  stricken  look  of  the  morning  when 
they  hrouf^'ht  Alderson  Cree  home,  but  there  showed 
now,  as  well,  about  her  mouth  a  certain  hard  d(  ter- 
mination.    An   expression,   which   had   perhaps,   lin-.t 
manifested   itself  a  few  days  after  the  burial  of  her 
husband,  when  many  of  the   Cree  and   Leister  con- 
nections had  met  to  settle  her  affairs  for  her.     In  the 
minds  of  all  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  for  her 
to  ;    empt  carrying  on  the  farm,  with  only  children  so 
young  for  help,  was  an  imi)f)s>ibility;  and  her  uncle, 
who  had  arrived  from  the   Hig  Spring  District,  had 
come  prepared  to  see  to  the  renting  of  tlie  place  for 
her,  and  to  offer  a  home  to  herself  and  the  children, 
he  being  a  widower,   with  a  comfortable  small  farm 
and  no   woman  to  do  for  him.      But   to  their  well- 
arranged   plans  the   Crees  and  Leisters   found  an  un- 
looked-for check.     Judith  had  ideas  of  her  own,  and 
the  abandoning  of  the  old  Cree  homestead,  where  had 
been  passed   all   her  married  days,   found   no   place 
among  them.     In  vain  did  the  gathering  of  her  relations 
in  consternation  fling  argument  after  argument  against 
the  bulwark  of  her  determination;  Judith  met  them  all 
with  the  calmly   repeated  asseveration   that  she  and 
David  could  manage  with  a  little  hired  help  now  and 
again,  and  the  assistance  of  the  younger  children  who 
were  already  able  to  work  a  little.     Through  it  all 
David  stood  vaiianilv  beside  her,  his  young  eyes,  hke 
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the  eyes  of  a  faithful  do<:,  lending  her  brave  support. 
And  when  at  Kngth  common  sense  iiad  triumphed, 
and  all  her  arguments  were  hcattn  down,  Judith 
clinched  the  matter  with  a  sudden  lnir>t  of  anger. 

".\n'  ef  yer  all  come  here,"  she  cried,  "ter  tell  me 
thet  cos  Kip  Ryerson  killed  .-Mderson,  me  an'  my 
children's  got  ter  be  run  out  er  our  home  too,  all  I've 
got  ter  say  is  tliat  ther  sooner  you  all  git  back  ter 
attendin'  ter  yer  own  business  ther  better  I'll  be  pleased 
—  an'  thet's  my  word!" 

And  with  that  she  left  them,  and  walking  proudly 
into  the  back  room  shut  herself  >tc  mly  away  from  all 
the  assembly.  Looking  into  one  another's  faces  the 
Crees  and  Leisters  read  tlieir  defeat,  and  one  after 
another  faded  away  to  their  own  homes. 

This  crisis  in  her  life  had  brought  to  Judith  some- 
thing new.  Before,  a  woman  all  gentle  yielding  and 
placidity,  she  was  become  now  one  of  a  hard,  almost  a 
fierce  determination.  But  it  was  a  determination  waked, 
not  created,  by  her  calamity;  unguessed  it  had  lain 
always  at  the  back  of  her  emotions,  only  heretofore 
there  had  been  nothing  to  call  it  into  being. 

Watching  her  as  she  came  across  the  yard  toward 
him,  David  felt  the  change  in  her,  with  the  flashing 
intuition  possessed  by  some  children;  felt  it,  and  child- 
like .-tored  it  in  his  mind  as  a  fact,  without  fully  knowing 
what  it  was  nor  \,  hence  it  came. 

As  his  mother  reached  him  and  started  to  speak, 
suddenly,  looking  past  his  shoulder,  the  words  died  on 
her  lips,  her  eyes  dilated,  and  in  her  throat  was  a  low 
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sound  of  fiar  and  loathing,',  as  though  she  had  seen  a 
snake;  and  tuminj,'  about  without  a  word,  she  almost 
ran  baek  into  the  house.  David  spun  round  to  look. 
There,  throuj^h  the  blue  ( urtain  of  smoke,  he  made  out 
Kip  Rycrson  ascending,'  the  hill  Inside  the  house, 
evidently  returning  to  the  sawmill  after  his  noon  meal. 
At  thi'  sight  David  drop[)e(l  tlu'  axe  he  held,  md,  his 
whole  small  body  stiffening  with  hate,  he  went  swiftly 
into  the  hou>e  after  his  mother. 

He  found  her  where  she  had  dro|)i)ed  down  on  a 
(hair,  looking  white  and  shaken;  and  walking  straight 
up  to  h(  r  he  laid  his  rough  little  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
u    '.o\v  of  affec  tion  whic  h  was  rare  with  him. 

"Hesha'n'tnever  go  by  this  house  ergin.  Mammy," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice  mutlled  by  passion.  "Not  never 
ergin  —  I  promi-e  yei." 

His  wonderfid  dark  eyes  looked  at  her  very  young 
and  full  of  tenderness,  but  about  his  mouth  was  a 
determined  look  that  was  years  older. 

That  night  Rolxrt  Reddin's  fences  were  in  danger, 
and  many  of  the  m^-w  of  the  Draft  turned  out  to  helj) 
him  fight  fire.  With  rakes  and  forked  sticks  tliev 
swept  a  path  along  all  his  line  of  fencing,  down  to  old 
man  Leatherbee'-,  whtre  he  anrl  his  three  bovs  turned 
out  to  meet  them,  and  carr\-  the  path  around  their 
own  lines,  and  on  until  it  safely  joined  the  broad  road 
leading  to  the  farms  on  the  toj)  of  Dni|.e  Mountain; 
while  the  other  men  turned  back  along  the  path  firing 
against  the  wild  fire  as  they  went. 

The  usual  dark  mvstcrv  of  the  mountain  was  changed 
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that  niRht  to  a  bla/.f  of  lunM  smoke  and  flami-,  and  its 
stillness  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of  the  men  as  they 
called  scraps  of  news  to  one  another  over  the  crackle 
and  roar  of  the  fire;  by  halloos,  or  an  occa>i()nal  lilt  of 
son^,  as  when  Orin  Snyder,  in  his  usual  boisterous 
spirits,  heralded  his  approach  with  a  ^tiateh  of  "Old 
Dan  Tucker,"  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  hi->  lungs. 

"I  be  dogj^ed  ef  it  ain't  ther  fmest  show  er  fire  I 
ever  >eed,"  he  cried  jovially.  "An'  I've  seed  this  ole 
mountain  lit  up  more'n  onct." 

"Vou  oughtn't  ter  talk  that  kereless  way  erbout  this 
here  fire,  Orin,"  Lloyd  Johnson  broke  in,  complain- 
ingiy.  "I  take  hit  this  is  er  ertliction  ther  Awnighty's 
sent  down  on  this  Draft.  An'  ef  ther  Lord's  pleased 
ter  send  us  ertliction  hit  don't  seem  right  fer  folks  ter 
try  ter  git  pleasure  out  er  hit." 

"Hit  ain't  no  erfliction  ter  mc  yit,"  Snyder  returned 
buoyantly,  "hit  ain't  teched  er  rail  er  my  fencin'  so 
fer." 

"Wal,  now,  there's  jest  ther  diflerence,"  a  voice 
struck  in  out  of  the  nearby  shadows,  "hit's  et  up  forty 
panel  er  Lloyd's  back  fence,  so  he  natchelly  thinks 
hit's  an  erfliction  on  ther  whole  Draft  —  or  was  hit  ther 
whole  world  you  said?"  The  voice  paused  in  polite 
inquir}'. 

"Wal  I'll  be  dogged  ef  here  ain't  George  crep'  out 
er  his  hole  ter  sec  what  er  little  work  looks  like;  reckon 
hit  mus'  be  Groun'  Hog  day,  sure  'nough,"  cried 
Snvder.  whirlintr  unon  the  shadows,  which  revealed  the 
storekeeper  seated  placidly  on  a  log.     Hedrick  had  no 
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love  for  fightinf,'  fire,  but  the  excitement  had  drawn 
away  from  the  store  all  its  ii.-,iial  evening  assembly,  and 
there  was  not  left  even  one  opponent  at  the  checker- 
board. 

"A-haa!"  he  reti'med  imperturbably  to  the  circle 
of  firelight  directly  in  front  of  him;  ''take  er  right  good 
look  at  me  an'  yer  won't  ^ee  nothin'  mo'  than  er  man 
tiyin'  ter  bear  eriliction  like  ther  Lord  would  have  him 
do. 

"Reckon  most  fellers  coukl  bear  this  eriliction  ef 
they  didn't  hev  er  stic  k  er  timber,  er  panel  c  r  fencin', 
ter  think  erbout,"  Lloyd  Johnson  retorted,  stung  to 
peevishness. 

Orin's  sim|)le  reply  was,  "Oh,  go  ter  H— 1." 

Hedrick  kicked  his  feet  gentlv  against  the  log. 

"I  never  visits  at  er  gentleman's  house  when  that 
gentleman's  erway  from  home,"  he  returned  sweetly 
and  pointedly  to  Orin's  remark. 

Though  up  and  down  the  fire-line  the  men  shouted 
scraps  of  gossip  and  banter  to  one  another,  yet  when 
they  drew  together  in  close  knots  the  talk  turned 
always  on  Kip  Ryerson  and  his  acquittal.  For  one 
cannot  shout  such  things  above  the  roar  of  tlames,  and 
besides,  David  might  be  somewliere  in  the  shadow. 

"  Did  yer  fellers  know  Ed  McAdams  has  took  Ki() 
back  ter  work  at  ther  mill?"  Hedrick  inquired,  rising 
from  his  log  and  emerging  into  the  circle  of  liglit  by 
Lloyd  and  Orin.     Lloyd  paused  with  uplifted  rake. 

"Ls  that  er  fact?"  he  said. 

"I  knowed  hit,"  said  Orin,  "an'  when  I  heered  hit, 
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I'd  thcr  biggest  mind  in  thcr  world  tcr  tell  Ed  that  cf 
hit  was  murderers  he  was  lookin'  ftr,  thcr wa'n't  but 
one  man  in   thcr   Draft   was  (lualitkd   tcr  work   fcr 

him." 

"Well,  whyn't  ycr do  hit  ?"  Hcdrick  in(iuircd.  Orin 
shook  his  head  sadly  and  beat  out  a  little  tongue  of 
flame  that  had  assayed  to  leap  the  path. 

"I  didn't  do  hit,"  he  said,  "cos  I  knowed  er  feller 
with  cr  wife  an'  family  tcr  sujjport  couldn't  elTord  tcr 
be  too  smart." 

"Looks    Hke    he    oughtn't    tcr   stay    round    here," 

Johnson  ventured  feebly. 

"Looks  Hke  he's  goin'  tcr  jest  thcr  same,"  Hcdrick 
retorted,  "less  some  er  thcr  fellers  don't  git  tergether 
an'  let  him  know  he  ain't  wanted   in  this  deestrict 

no  mo'." 

"I   wonder  did  he  do  hit?"   Johnson  speculated. 

Hedrick  snorted. 

•Do  hit?"  he  cried.  "I  know  he  done  hit,  an' 
what's  mo'  every  livin'  soul  in  this  Draft  knows  he 

done  hit." 

"Well,  I  wished  he  wouldn't  er  come  back,"  said 
Johnson,  still  feebly.  "Seems  like  after  what's  hap- 
pened he'd  orter  stayed  cr\vay." 

"Seems  like  tcr  me  ther  fellers  orter  viake  him  stay 
crwav ."  Hcdrick  muttered  under  his  breath. 

Men  were  wise  when  they  dropped  their  v<mccs  m 
talking  of  Kip  Ryerson,  for  fear  David  might  Ix; 
present  somewhere  in  the  >adows.  Their  guess  was 
right,  for  early  in  the  ev     ing  saw  him  seated  twenty 
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yards  or  so  back  o{  the  firinpj  line,  watching  the  activity 
before  him  but  taking  no  i)art  in  it.  When  he  had 
first  come  he  had  been  hailed  by  one  of  the  small 
Reddin  boys  with  "Git  cr  forked  stick  an'  come  on 
help  rake." 

"How  long  will  you  all  be  out  here?"  David  de- 
manded. 

"  We's  jest  goin'  tcr  rake  round  Pappy's  fences  down 
ter  ole  man  Leatherbee's  an'  then  fire,  an'  leave  one 
er  two  fillers  ter  see  hit  don't  break  over.  Reckon 
we'll  be  through  by  ten,"  the  other  answered,  and  one 
saw  that  the  chief  burden  of  affairs  lay  upon  his  young 
shoulders. 

David  turned  off  the  path  and  dropped  down  on 
the  soft  leaves.  Seated  back  there  in  the  brush  he 
watched  tlie  scene  before  him  and  waited  his  time.  It 
was  a  weird  sight.  The  dancing  firelight,  the  voices 
all  about,  and  the  men's  faces  coming  every  now  and 
then  out  of  the  gloom,  and  over  everjthing  the  rosy  pall 
of  smoke.  The  fire  the  men  had  set  burned  slowly  up 
the  gentle  slopes  towards  the  wild  fire,  but  up  th.- 
steep  ridges  it  raced  and  jumped,  bounding  from  one 
overhanging  bush  to  another,  and  roaring  to  meet  its 
enemy  the  wild  fire,  and  die  in  its  fierce  embrace. 

Sitting  back  there  apart  from  it  all  David  expe- 
rienced a  strange  feeling  of  aloofness,  as  though  he  were 
dead,  and  in  sjjirit  had  come  back  for  a  moment  to 
glance  at  the  world  and  his  old  associates.  He  won- 
dered suddenly  if  perhaps  his  father  was  not  in  truth 
doing  just  that.     It  was  strange  to  think  he  might  be 
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beside  him  in  the  shadow.  Strange,  but  not  terrifying, 
and  as  the  thought  came  to  him  David  clasped  his 
hands  involuntarily  and  whispered,  "  I  won't  fergit. 
Pappy,  I've  promised  yer,"  dedicating  himself  anew  to 
his  oath. 

As  it  ncared  ten  o'clock  and  the  men  were  gathering 
in  groups  preparaton.'  to  going  home,  David  rose  and 
crept  to  the  head  of  the  path,  and  a  man  raking  care- 
lessly there  to  make  ever}thing  secure  was  startled  by 
a  pair  of  blazing  eyes  and  a  small  white  face  which 
came  out  of  the  gloom. 

"Why,  hello,  Davy!"  he  said  in  a  voice  a  little 
shaken,  for  there  was  something  sudden  and  un^'sual 
in  the  boy's  appearance.  David  walked  straight  up 
to  him. 

"Will  yer  come  down  ter  Mr.  Reddin's  hay  bam  in 
the  near  field,  when  yer  git  done  here?"  he  demanded. 

"Whatfer?" 

"Fer  ter  hear  something  I've  got  ter  tell  yer  all," 
David  returned. 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment,  looking  at  him  cu- 
riously. 

"I  reckon,"  he  said  at  length,  and,  satisfied,  David 
passed  on  down  the  path,  bringing  the  same  request  to 
each  man  he  came  to.  Some  tried  to  argue  and 
question  him;  some  were  half  angry;  and  some,  but 
these  were  only  a  few,  laughed;  but  because  of  some- 
thing in  the  boy's  manner,  and  in  view  of  the  recent 
happenings,  they  one  and  all  came  down  to  the  old 
hay  bam,  their  lanterns  swinging  circles  of  light  about 
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tluir  kgs,  and  the  burning  mountain  at  tluir  back 
sending  a  faint  glow  after  them. 

David  waited  their  coming  in  silence,  sealed  on  an 
abandoned  piece  of  farm  machinen,-.  A  strangely 
small  and  wistful  little  figure,  the  sight  of  wlium  caused 
more  than  one  man  a  quick  stab  of  pity. 

When  at  length  they  were  all  there,  he  stepped 
from  his  perch  and  stood  up  before  them. 

rhat  morning  when  he  had  stood  by  his  mother  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  there  ho  been  a 
touch  of  his  future  manhood  about  him,  but  now  — 
such  is  the  fluctuation  of  ( hildhood  —  faced  by  all 
those  grown  men,  he  seemed  to  have  slipped  back 
several  years  and  showed  curiously  young  and  appeal- 
ing, and  George  Hedrick,  for  one,  caught  himself 
whispering  under  his  breath,  ''Po'  little  feller!" 

He  wore  no  hat,  and  his  liair,  damp  from  the  night 
air.  lay  heavy  and  dark  on  his  forehead,  beneath  which 
his  black  eyes  burnt  like  sparks  from  the  mountain 
lire.  His  face  was  colourless  from  emotion,  and  when 
he  spoke  his  voice  was  a  little  uncertain  and  tremulous. 

"I  want  ter  tell  yer  all,"  he  said  simply,  'that 
Mc.\dams  has  took  Kip  Ryerson  back  tcr  work  at 
ther  mill." 

The  men  were  silent  at  his  words,  shufTling  their  feet 
and  looking  down;  it  was  no  news  to  most  of  them. 
David  waited  a  moment,  watching  their  impassive 
faces  in  sur[)rise. 

"He  went  by  our  house  this  mawnin';  my  Mammy 
seen  him,"  he  said;  surelv  thai  they  would  understand. 
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Still  the  men  were  silent.  Suddenly  it  dawned  u  on 
him  with  an  ovenvhelming  astonishment  that  these  men 
knew  Kip  Ryerson  had  been  taken  back  at  the  mill  — 
knew  it,  and  had  not  raised  one  nord  in  i)rotest. 

"Did  you  all  know  hit?"  he  said  slowly,  in  bewil- 
derment. "  Did  you  know  McAdams  had  took  him 
back?" 

There  was  such  a  hurt  and  stinging  reproach  in  his 
voice,  that  none  of  the  men  found  anything  to  rei)ly, 
save  Lloyd  Johnson. 

"Ther  law  says  Kip  ain't  guihy,"  he  was  moved  to 
venture  in  defense. 

David  caugh.L  his  breath  -harpb  and  his  eyes  blazed. 

"You   blow  he's  guihy'."  hv  liung  back,  his  head 

up   and   nostrils   ({uivering.     And    (3rin    Snyder   was 

heard    to    mutter    under    his    breath  — "Ther    law? 

H— U!" 

David  regarded  the  still  silent  grouj)  a  moment 
longer,  half  hopefully;  then,  as  there  was  no  response, 
a  sudden  white  tlame  of  anger  leaped  up  in  his  face, 
and  he  beat  his  clinched  fists  hard  together. 

"Yer  Cffu-ardsr'  he  cried.  "Ever>-  one  er  yer's 
cowards,  co-uards !  Yer  know  Kip  Ryerson  killed  my 
Pai)py,  what  was  a  good  friend  ler  all  er  yer.  Stole 
up  on  him  an'  shot  him  in  ther  back.  Yer  knoic  he 
done  hit.  Ever\-  one  er  yer  knows  he  done  hit!  An' 
yit  yer  let  him  go  on  stayin'  right  here  cos  ther  ain't 
one  er  yer's  got  ther  sand  tcr  nm  him  out.  Yer  'fraid 
er  him!  'Fraid  er  him!  Ever)-  one  er  yer'.-  'fraid  er 
him,  an'  'fraid  er  Ed  McAdams,  cos  yer  might  lose  yer 
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job  at  thcT  mill.  Ver  'jraid!  "jraid!  'jniid."'  he 
screamed,  mad  with  passion,  and  beating  hi.-,  hands 
togcthLTat  each  word.  '"Fraid!  '/ra/V/.' — "  >uddLnlv 
his  void'  broke  in  its  shrillness,  and  dioked  away  into 
silence.  Panting  he  .stood  before  them,  a  >haken  little 
figure,  swallowing  hard,  his  eyes  wide  and  bright  with 
tears,  and  his  breath  coming  in  long  (luiv.  rs,  and 
more  than  one  man  droi)ped  his  cye^,  ashamed  to  stare 
at  the  child's  bared  emotion.  For  only  a  moment  he 
stood  thus,  fighting  down  his  tears,  then  with  a  hard 
caught  breath  he  took  hold  upon  himself,  and  when 
at  length  he  spoke  again  his  \oice  was  low  and  per- 
fectly steady,  and  for  a  flash  his  soul  looked  out  of 
his  eyes. 

"I'll  be  er  man  some  day  myself,"  he  said  simpiv, 
"an'  then  I'll  not  be  askin'  help  of  any  of  yer."  .\nd 
turning  with  his  head  high,  and  hi.>  hands  still  clinched, 
he  went  away  into  the  dark,  comforting  arms  of  the 
night,  a  proud,  defeated  Httle  figure. 

For  a  sjxKe  silence  held  the  group  t)f  men,  then  with 
a  (juick,  stem  gesture  George  Hedrick  jjulled  hi.-,  hat 
hard  down  over  his  eyes. 

"I'll  not  sleep  temight,"  he  cried,  "till  ther  Draft's 
clearer  that  devil!" 

With  a  whoop  Orin  Snyder  caught  up  his  lantern, 
"I'm  with  yer!"  he  cried.  "Dogged  ef  I  ain't,  too," 
Robert  Reddin  cried;  and  inspired  by  these  tliree,  in 
a  momint  the  men  burst  out  of  the  shed  like  a  wave, 
heading  for  McAdams's  house,  even  Lloyd  John.son 
following   in    the    rear.     On    the    wav   thi'v   nvcrtook 
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David,  and  Orin  Snyder  flung  his  great  arm  around  the 
boy's  neck  and  swept  him  on  with  the  crowd.  Arrived 
at  McAdams's  Robert  Redd  in  and  Orin  went  inside, 
and  after  a  short  delay  brought  out  Kip  Ryerson  in  a 
cursing  fur\-  of  rage. 

"What  in  H— U  der  yer  come  here  fer  er  draggin' 
me  out  er  my  bed?"  he  screamed. 

"We  come  here,"  said  George  Hedrick,  stepping 
(juietly  up  to  him,  "ter  tell  yer  that  this  h<  re  little 
Draft  ain't  big  emough  ter  hold  you  an'  us  both,  an' 
ther  sooner  you  clear  out  er  hit  ther  better  fer  you." 

"Who's  ter  say  so?"  Ryerson  cried  defiantly. 

Hedrick  turned  to  the  group  at  his  back,  and  little 
man  though  he  was,  there  was  suddenly  something 
superb  about  him. 

"Who's  ter  say  so?"  he  cried.  "Fellers,  step  up 
here  an'  let  him  see  who's  ter  say  so." 

At  his  words  the  men  surged  forward  out  of  the 
gloom,  and  spread  up  the  stej)s  and  onto  the  porch  of 
Mc.\dams's  house,  holding  uj)  their  lanterns  so  that 
the  light  fell  on  their  determined  faces.  .\nd  a^. 
Ryerson  recognized  man  after  man  he  knew,  the 
angr>'  scarlet  of  his  face  fell  to  a  sickly  shade  of  grey. 

"Now  reckon  yer  see  icho's  ter  say  so,"  Hedrick 
went  on  arrogantly.  ".\n'  reckon  yer  sec  hit  ain't  a 
lot  er  men  hidin'  behind  masks  an'  skecred  ter  death. 
An'  yer  jest  listen  ter  mc,  Kip  Ryerson,"  he  said, 
slowly,  bringing  his  face  close  to  the  other's  scared 
white  one,  "you  git  cleared  outer  here  by  tomorrer 
mawnin'.  er  bv  termorrcr  night  there'll  be  er  place  in 
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thi-,  Draft  folks'll  show  where  there  was  er  lynchin'  like 
they  do  over  at  Wayside,  only  this  time  hit'U  be  cr 
white  man  an'  not  jest  er  nigger  what  was  lynched." 

At  his  words,  backed  by  ejaculations  of  "Dogged  cf 
that  ain't  so!"  "That's  right!"  "A-ha-a!"  "Xow 
yer  talkin'!"  from  the  other  men,  a  frightened  shudder 
swept  over  Kij)  Ryerson,  and  he  was  silent. 

"Now  you've  got  our  word,"  Hedrick  concluded, 
"an'  hit's  jest  like  1  tell  you,  an'  yer'd  better  not  stay 
round  these  parts  studyin'  on  what  we've  said  loo 
long."  Falling  back  from  Ryerson,  and  followed  by 
the  others,  he  stcjjped  oil  the  porch,  and  in  a  few 
moments  there  was  nothing  left  to  tell  of  tlie  visit  save 
the  disa[)pearing  twinkle  of  lanterns,  the  barking  of 
the  aroused  flogs  up  and  down  the  Draft,  and  in 
Kip  Ryerson's  heart  a  great  fear. 

David  stole  away  home  by  himself,  cr>'ing  all  the  way, 
partly  because  he  was  unstrung,  but  chiefly  because 
the  sight  of  Ryerson  rent  him  anew  with  an  awful, 
sickening  hatred.  At  home  he  crept  to  his  mother's 
bedside  and  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  after- 
wards, when  he  was  in  his  own  bed,  he  heard  her,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  father's  death,  weeping  as  though 
her  heart  would  break. 

After  a  long  time  of  tossing  wakefulness,  with  the 
blood  pounding  through  his  body  in  fever  currents, 
David  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  a  sheltered,  sunny  spot, 
shadowed  slightly  by  autumn  foliage;  of  the  rushing 
sound  of  a  deer's  anguished  flight  with  the  dogs  hard 
upon  it;  of  the  fleeing  of  some  one  through  the  under- 
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brush;  and  of  something  appalling  which  he  could  not 
see,  for  it  lay  just  out  of  his  dream  sight;  and  he  woke 
himself  crjing  again,  "I  won't  fergit,  Pappy!  I  won't 
fergit!" 

That  night  a  belated  thunder-storm  gathered  itself 
toward  morning  and  sweeping  up  the  valley  fell  u|)on 
the  suffering  hillsides,  in  the  glad  relief  of  driven  sheets 
of  rain;  and  when  next  day  the  sun  came  up  serenely, 
it  looked  upon  mountains  sapphire  and  topaz  clear, 
freed  from  fire  and  smoke,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
smouldering  stump,  as  evidence  of  what  had  been. 

And  Kip  Rycrson  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where; 
and  in  the  cr}stal  atmosphere  David  drew  a  deep, 
free  breath,  and  his  spirit  leaped  up  in  a  great  relief. 
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CHAPTER    V 

ROBERT   REDDIN   PLANTS   HIS  CORN 

Ten  times,  oi.  its  silent  journey,  the  sun  had  stolen 
South,  to  set  in  cold  winter  skies  of  yellow  and  refl  at 
the  notch  '^n  Hoi)e's  Nob;  and  now  for  the  eleventh 
time  was  c  reejiinj^  North  again,  making  for  its  sum- 
mer goal  Round  Top  of  the  Drupe  Mountains,  since 
that  hunting  day  on  Peter's  Ridge  when  a  single  shot 
had  set  Alderson  Cree  so  suddenly  on  an  unknown 
pathway  —  api)arently  unknown,  that  is,  though  there 
is  a  chance  that  when  he  struck  into  it  he  found  it 
all  at  once  more  familiar  even  than  the  one  he  had 
just  left. 

Ten  years  drifting  over  the  Jumping  Creek  Draft 
had  left  little  enough  of  change  to  mark  their  passage. 
Babies  had  been  bom;  children  had  grown  up;  young 
people  married  and  settled  to  homes  of  their  own;  and 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  a  few  old  peo})lc  had 
gone  to  see  what  had  Ix-comc  of  their  contemporaries. 
A  few  families  had  moved  into  adjoining  counties  in 
the  wake  of  some  sawmill,  and  one  or  two  had  even 
gone  West.  The  Jumping  Creek  had  been  bridged 
where  it  joins  the  North  Fork;  a  wagon  road  cut  over 
the  Drape  Mountains  down  to  the  river,  and  now  thea 
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was  c\>„n  talk  of  a  railroad  to  come  within  three  miles 
of  the  Draft  in  the  near  future.  On  I'eter'>  Rid^'e 
[>erhaj>s  a  few  more  fields  >UhxI  out  in  cleared  patches; 
and  the  velvet  outline  of  folia^'e  on  the  Dru|)e  Moun- 
tains was  al.-.o  broken  In  re  and  there  hy  little  farms; 
while  from  more  and  more-  hollows  the  deadly  smoke 
of  sawmills  curled  up  in  answer  to  the  >hriek  of  gnat 
\o)z^,  a-  th'  saw'.,  teeth  bit  into  them.  Hideous  mon- 
sti  ,  these  milb,  dwcllirii;  in  lM)-<ky  hollows  amid  the 
bracken,  and  sendinj.;  f«)rth  a  haliful  breath  of  devas 
tation  over  the  Murroundint,'  country-,  like  .some  terrifyinj^ 
dragon  of  old;  while  the  ravi.shed  trees  try  out  for  a 
St.  George  to  deli\er  tlum. 

The  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel  is  heard  in  fewer  of 
the  cabins,  and  the  looms  have  almost  all  been  rele- 
gated to  the  lofts.  Hut  on  the  whole  the>e  ten  years 
have  changed  little  in  the  Draft,  (leorge  Hedrick, 
gone  a  trifle  gri;.  on  the  temoles,  and  with  a  somewhat 
hunched  up  >toop,  sti!!  ke(  jjs  t'u  -tore  at  th<  cross- 
roads, disi)en~ing  the  neces^-itii  ^  of  I'fe  and  the  general 
gossip  —  its  luxur)  —to  al!  co  urs;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  Uttle  farms  look  acri^ss  the  valley  at  one 
another,  with  the  same  people  toili:^^'  ir  their  fields  or 
moving  in  and  out  of  the  doorways  of  their  dwellings, 
as  of  yore.  Certainly  the  little  >t retch  of  meadow  land 
that  looks  over  the  county  road  at  the  field  op{)osite 
still  belongs  to  the  Cree-,  and  the  field  it  faces  is  Robert 
Reddin's  as  of  old. 

.\nd  in  this  same  field,  on  a  May  morning,  ten  years 
and  more  since  the  funeral  of  .\iderson  Cree,  Robert 
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Rcddin,  with  most  of  his  family  to  htlp  liim,  went 
lorth  to  jdant  his  torn. 

Stvun  o'clock  of  a  May  mominj^  in  tfu^  Jumping,' 
Creek  Draft,  and  the  brown  earth  following  the  plough- 
share! 

W-  gfKl>!  what  a  world  it  is!  With  Heaven  to  look 
fonvard  to,  and  cvcr>'  year  a  new  earth  at  spring-time! 
Tor  the  senses,  perfume-  and  bird  song,  and  tinkle  of 
spring  waters;  garlanded  fence  rows,  and  mountains  all 
a  misty  green;  and  for  the  heart  a  wild  uplifting  and 
a  hidden  singing. 

All  u[)  and  down  the  Draft  that  day,  the  Ixes  and 
butterflies  were  dead  drunk  with  perfume  and  honey, 
and  blinded  by  the  rainbow  colours  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  put  on  for  them.  Such  a  wealth  of  bloom 
and  ungathered  honey  distressed  the  bees  exceedingly, 
and  nightfall  found  more  than  one  conscientious  and 
exhausted  rover  down  with  nervous  prostration.  But 
the  butterflies  danced  intoxicated  reels  all  day  long  in 
the  waves  of  perfumed  heat,  and  cared  not  one  jot 
how  much  store  of  honey  went  to  waste  so  long  as 
enough  remained  for  their  bancjueting;  nor  what  befell 
the  world  in  general  while  there  was  perfume  and 
sunshine  left  for  them,  with  a  cool  green  leaf  to  drop 
to  sleep  on  when  night  put  an  end  to  their  mad  day 
of  revelr)-.  And  the  radiant  blue  sky  bent  over  all, 
and  smiled  as  tenderly  on  the  wanton  butterflies  as  on 
the  bees;  and  laughed  down  at  the  absurd  little  shreds 
and  patches  of  itself  that  the  tiny  brooks  and  ponds 
gave    oacu.     And    for  the   bky't>  courlcsy  and  siiiiics 
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the  old  earth  sent  up  In  return  lireath-^  of  delicious 
[urfunii-^,  and  every  now  and  a^;iin  a  littic  l)ird  nirs- 
Mn^er  left  it>  mating  and  n»-t  Iniiidinj^  and  tltw  u|) 
and  up  into  the  l)!ue,  with  a  Nonj^  ^o  l)ursting  with 
dilight  of  life  and  lovi  that  only  I  lie  sky  itself  wa->  \)\\^ 
enough  to  hold  it  all. 

"Nice  corn  plantin'  weather,"  Pollen  Daw  called  out 
shyly  to  the  Reddins,  as  she  swung  |)ast  their  field  on 
her  ritkety  old  horse,  making  for  the  mill.  Let  hir 
words  stand  for  the  summing  up  of  sj)ring  in  the  Jumj)- 
ing  Creek  Draft.  "Nice  eom-jjlantin'  weather — " 
Heavens!  to  those  who  know,  what  a  glad  time  of  [)iire 
delight  it  is! 

"Man,-,"  said  Bobbie  Reddin,  the  youngest  who 
took  the  field  that  day,  a  gintleman  verging  on 
eight  years,  who  toiled  faithfully  after  his  sister, 
droj)ping  soup  beans  where  siie  dropped  com  — 
"Mar)-,  I  seeil  Luey  drop  pretty  nigh  ten  grains  er 
(om  in  one  hill,  an'  sted  er  stoi)j)in'  ter  pick  'em 
out,  she  jest  tromped  'em  all  in,  so  s  nobody  wouldn't 
see,  an'  went  on." 

Mar)-  Reddin,  from  her  slender  height  of  eighteen 
years,  smiled  sweetly  down  at  the  little  brother's  scan- 
dah/.cd  face,  but  she  made  no  reply,  keeping  on  swiftly 
up  the  furrows,  her  delicate  figure  swaying  over  the 
uneven  ground  as  graceful  as  a  young  sapling  in  the 
wind.  The  little  brother's  face  did  not  lose  its  {kt- 
turbcd  crease.  At  eight  years  oki  corn-planting  is  a 
matter  of  intense  moment;  at  eighteen,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  other  things  which  appear  more  important, 
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though  afterwards  the  seriousness  of  com-i)lanting  is 
again  apt  to  reassert  itself. 

"I  don't  see  why,"  he  com[)lained,  "Pappy  don't 
let  mc  drop  com  sted  er— "  with  hittrrness  --  "these 
}er  ole  beans.  I'd  do  hit  er  hean  sight  better'n  Lucy 
kin."  lie  spoke  with  feeling,  for  in  eorn-|)lanting,  as 
in  most  things,  there  is  preferment,  and  the  bean  pail 
to  the  young  i-  a  bitter  degradation,  it  being  the  badge 
of  extreme  youth  and  incompetence. 

"Mar}-,"  he  persisted,  "how  old  was  you  when 
Pappy  let  you  commence  dro|)i)in'  corn?  An'  how 
long  — "  not  stof)ping  for  an  answer  to  his  first  question 
—  "will  hit  be  'fore  he  lets  me?" 

Mar>'  turned  just  long  enough  to  hold  up  one  small 
brown  hand,  measuring  off  half  of  her  little  fmger  with 
her  thumb. 

"I  reckon  hit'll  be  erbout  so  long,"  she  said  tanta- 
li'.ingly. 

"Aw,"  he  exclaimed,  infmitely  disgusted,  for  he  had 
awaited  her  answer  as  breatlile -sly  as  the  faithful  of 
old  awaited  the  answers  of  the  oracKs.  ".\w  j)shaw! 
Mar\',  how  Ion;,'  sure  'nough?" 

Mary's  face  l{M)ked  down  at  him  mischievously  from 
the  {.>inky  depths  of  her  sunbonnet. 

"When  yer  es  strong  es  ther  jay-bird  was,"  she 
replied  with  a  great  solemnity. 

"Aw,"  he  repeated  susj)iciously.  But  his  curiosity 
presently  got  the  better  of  him  and,  "How  strong  was 
he,  Mary?"  he  demanded. 
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'"Jay-bird  pulled  ther  two  horse-  plough, 
S[)arri'r  why  not  you? 
Legs  so  long  an'  slimbcr, 
I  'fraid  er  might  break  'em  in  two!'" 

Mar}-  chanted  gaily. 

"  Now,  honey,  you  jest  listen  tcr  mc,"  she  went  on. 
"  Jest  say  ter  yerself,  'right  foot,  lef  foot,  drop,'  an' 
take  er  step  each  time,  an'  ef  yer  jest  step  out  big 
emough  hit'll  bring  yer  right  ter  ther  hill  every  time, 
an'  hit's  er  charm'U  git  yer  ter  droppin'  com  most 
d'reckly." 

The  little  brother  looked  at  her  in  serious  question 
a  moment,  then  satisfied  that  her  ircntions  were  good, 
he  fell  obediently  to  repeating  the  magic  words  under 
his  breath.  "Right  foot,  lef  foot,  drop;  lef  foot, 
right  foot,  drop,"  and  in  the  depths  of  Mary's  sun- 
bonnet  a  little  dimple  looked  out  of  her  cheek  an 
instant  in  triumph  over  the  successful  stemming  of  the 
youngster's  flow  of  questions,  which  left  her  leisure  to 
listen  once  more  to  a  certain  voice  which  came  to  her 
musically  across  the  fragrant  field,  in  the  soft  language 
of  the  plough —  " Whoa  —  haw,  haup!  Gee!  Gee! 
Whoa  — haw!" 

The  voice  was  that  of  David  Cree;  and  if  any  one 
had  told  Mary  Reddin  that  her  father's  voice  and  that 
of  her  oldest  brother  Jack  came  over  the-  field  from 
their  ploughs  with  just  the  same  mellowed  intonation 
as  did  David's,  Mar)-  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
believe. 
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David  had  only  come  off  the  loj^  (Irivt',  which  the 
sprint^  rains  had  bruut,'hl  down  ihv  rivir,  thi-  fhiy 
Ixfon-,  ami  fin(h"n^'  Robiit  Rt-ddin  short  of  a  hand  in 
his  (orn  firld,  had  come  ovir  to  put  in  a  (hiy's  work 
for  hi.n.  IIi-  had  got  home  late  the  previous  night, 
after  the  whole  winter  s[)ent  in  camp,  and  starling  in 
early  on  the  corn-field  he  and  Mar)-  had  found  time 
to  exchange  hanlly  mort'  than  the  usual  greetings  — 
though  both  knew  there  was  much  waiting  to  be  said. 

From  the  boy  of  twelve,  David  was  .-hot  up  into  a 
giant  of  a  fellow  of  tva-nty-two.  His  face  in  its  dark 
setting  of  hair  was  strong  and  open,  and  usually 
serenely  untroubled,  with  the  serenity  of  i)erfcct  i)hysical 
health  and  strength.  But  there  were  times  still  when 
a  sombre  look  crossed  it,  and  when  about  his  mouth 
and  in  his  eyes  there  dwelt  an  expression  which  showerl 
that  he  had  felt  more  keenly  the  edge  of  life  than  have 
moit  young  men  of  his  age. 

Physically  he  was  perfect;  and  among  the  men  of 
the  neigMjourhofxl  he  was  accounted  the  strongest  man 
all  up  and  flown  the  Draft,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him.  Even  in  the  log  camps  where  the  strong 
men  from  several  counties  arc  drawn  together,  and 
where  many  trials  of  strength  take  place,  he  had  not 
found  any  that  were  quite  h\>  match.  There  was 
something  almost  terrifying  about  his  great  strength. 
He  felt  it  him-  'If,  and  many  of  his  movements  showed 
a  certain  reserve  as  though  he  half  feared  to  put  forth 
his  whole  force.  Once,  in  cam[),  angered  by  something 
David  had  said  in  jest,  a  man  had  suddenly  drawn  a 
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pistol  upon  him.  For  weeks  aftenvards  David  'felt  the 
rurious  grilty  snap  of  the  man'.>  arm  under  his  furious 
hands,  and  the  choking  leap  of  anger  within  himself 
he  never  forgot.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
really  come  face  to  face  with  the  devil  of  passion  and 
strength  which  lay  within  him.  It  was  a  subduing 
knowledge,  and  one  that  ..ej>t  him  out  of  many  chance 
lights.  Fights  that  most  men  would  have  gone  inio 
and  come  out  of  without  anything  more  serious  \n 
show  than  a  black  eye  and  a  few  bruises.  Hut  David 
had  come  to  know  himself  too  well  to  dare  to  let  his 
passion  out  ever  so  little. 

From  twelve  years  old  to  sixtein  he  lived  a  dedicated 
life,  with  one  great  object  before  him.  He  worked 
hard  on  the  farm  with  tlie  strength  and  determination 
of  a  boy  much  older,  and  when  little  snatches  of  leisure 
gave  him  opi)ortunity  he  went  to  >chool.  But  alwavs, 
in  all  his  occu|jations,  one  great  i)ur]iose  was  before 
him,  and  that  purpose  was  thi'  tarrying  out  of  the 
I)romi>e  given  his  father.  Sixteen,  lie  >et  himself  as 
the  age  at  which  he  would  be  old  enough  to  ''dO:  Kip 
Ryerson,  and  his  childi.-h  thoughts  of  his  future  always 
stopped  short  at  that  age,  as  at  a  blank  wall;  beyond 
that  time  he  never  thought  or  planned.  This  feeling, 
as  though  his  life  came  to  an  end  then,  might  have  had, 
and  perhaps  would  have  had  on  many  boy>,  a  paralv/ing 
elTect.  Fortunately  for  David  the  pressing  need  of  the 
farm  work  for  very  daily  existence  was  constantlv 
l)resent  to  spur  him  to  activity,  and  when  there  chancerl 
a  respite  from  that,  hi.-,  eager  mind  drove  him  to  schot)l. 
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To  sorrif  boys,  too,  there  might  have  come  a  feeh'ng 
of  resentment  against  his  father  that  he  should  have 
laid  his  own  selllsh  revenge  upon  his  young  shoulders, 
but  this  thought  never  cro>.-ed  David's  mind.  He  had 
loved  his  father  passionate ly,  and  his  devotion  held  no 
hint  of  the  ])ossibili!y  of  the  mans  wrongdoing. 
MoreoviT,  he  and  his  father  were  cast  along  strangely 
similar  lines,  so  that  what  the  man  did  was  almost  always 
instinctively  what  the  boy  would  have  done  also.  Nor 
was  there  ever  in  David's  mind  a  desire  to  evade  his 
promise.  When  he  had  given  his  oath  to  his  father 
he  had  given  it  in  that  moment  with  his  ver)'  soul; 
and  his  father's  death  had  clinched  it. 

When  he  came  sixteen,  in  the  hazy  weather  of  No- 
vember, touched  by  a  certain  chill  of  winter,  he  rose 
very  early  on  the  morning  of  hi>  birtliday,  and  pack- 
ing himself  some  cold  store  of  food  and  leaving  a 
slip  of  paper  for  his  mother,  to  say  he  had  gone 
hunting  and  would  not  be  back  until  the  ne.xt  day, 
he  took  his  father's  old  rille  down  from  its  rack  on 
the  big  stone  chimney,  and  crept  out  of  the  house 
long  before  it  was  light,  or  any  one  awake  to  be  aware 
of  his  departure. 

Tht'  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn  found  him  almost  at 
the  Maple  Sjiring.  To  pass  the  Maple  Spring  was  one 
way  to  go  to  Rattle  Snake  Run.  There  was  another 
which  was  slightly  shorter,  but  on  that  morning  David 
chose  to  go  by  way  of  the  s[)ring. 

When  he  reached  the  lonely  little  hollow  lying  so 
breathUs;  Iv  in  the  still  woods  of  earlv  dawn,  he  crossed 
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over  to  the  log  on  which  he  and  his  father  had  sat 
together  on  that  hunting  morning  four  years  before, 
and  in  the  dull  grey  light,  through  which  the  trees  and 
low  bushes  showed  faint  and  lold,  he  dro{)ped  down 
on  hi.-^  knees  and  took  off  hi>  hat. 

"Pappy!"  he  whispered,  '•]  promi-cd  ycr,  an'  I'm 
goin'  now.  I  [)romised  ver  an'  1  ain't  never  forgot, 
Papf^y." 

For  a  moment  longer  he  knelt  out  there  in  the  mys- 
terious dip  in  the  mountain  side,  where  it  seemed  to 
him  were  only  his  father  and  himself  of  all  the  world. 
Then  he  rose  and  wint  over  to  the  spring,  and  again 
the  Iried  kaves  crashed  under  hi>  fict,  and  when  he 
flung  himself  down  at  its  edge  to  drink  lie  had  a  strange 
feelinj^  that  the  four  intervening  years  liad  dropjud 
from  him,  and  that  he  was  again  but  twelve  }ear>  old, 
with  his  father  sitting  back  there  on  the  log,  his  eyes 
away  on  the  distant  mountains  and  his  thoughts  on 
Kip  Ryerson;  and  as  he  put  hi>  lips  to  the  water  he 
seemed  almost  to  hear  tlie  faint  far-away  crv  of  the 
dogs  on  the  opposite  ridge,  and  again  to  feel  that  sudden 
ap[)rehension  of  something  api)alling  about  to  happen. 
A  curious  se'nsation  stole  upon  him  as  though  there 
were  no  past  or  future,  both  being  lost  in  one  vast 
overwhelming  present;  for  it  was  all  infinitely  strange 
and  uncanny  in  the  uncertain  light,  and  the  >till  lone- 
liness of  the  woofls. 

But  in  a  moment  h(  laid  stem  hold  upon  himself, 
and  rising,  stole  out  of  the  hollow  and  took  hi^  way 
along  the  path  in  the  direction  of  the  Rattle  Snake  Run. 
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He  walked  with  the  mountaineer'.-  swinging,'  stride, 
whieh  earned  him  well  over  the  ground,  and  he  was 
already  some  distance  on  his  journey  Ixfore  the  sun 
came  out  in  feeble  rays  that  glinted  faintly  on  the 
metal  of  his  rille,  and  east  a  long,  thin  >hadow  of 
himself  on  the  goldin  leaves.  And  as  he  went  he  had 
an  ever-j)resent  feeling  that  this  was  his  last  day  of 
life.  His  ideas  of  the  law  were  hazy,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  would  become  of  him  after  he  had  accom- 
plished his  intention,  but  imjjrisonment  either  in  jail 
or  reform  school  was  to  him  a^  much  death  as  actual 
hanging.  Of  his  i)ossible  escape  he  thought  little,  and 
in  fact  he  had  made,  strangely  enough,  no  plans  for  it. 
He  had  a  curiously  detached  feeling  about  himself, 
and  his  chief  concern  was  simply  the  fulfilling  of  his 
promise.  That  was  the  great  thing,  and  probably  he 
would  know  at  the  time  how  to  act  in  the  face  of  the 
events  which  followed. 

It  was  a  thirty-mile  tramp  to  the  Rattle  Snake  Run, 
and  noon  found  the  boy  with  still  a  wear)-  distance 
before  him.  He  stopped  by  a  httle  brook,  and  drank 
dee[),  and  ate  some  of  his  store  of  food;  afterwards  he 
rested  for  a  time,  and  then  looking  carefully  to  the 
loading  of  his  rille  took  uj)  hi^  steady,  swinging  gait 
once  more. 

Occasionally  he  stopped  to  ask  his  way  of  people  at 
work  on  tlie  different  >mall  farms  which  he  passed; 
and  once  or  twiie  the  road  led  him  by  small  log  school- 
houses,  from  the  windows  of  which  child  faces  watched 
him  eagerly,  glad  of  any  out-ide  diversion    from  the 
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monotony  of  study  within.  But  for  the  most  i)art  his 
road  was  a  lonely  one,  and  sometimes  for  miles  it  lay 
through  the  mountains,  where  he  met  no  one,  and 
travelled  only  with  his  own  thoughts  for  eompany. 
Once  a  strange  cur  attached  itself  to  him  for  a  short 
distance,  and  created  a  diversion  by  its  wild  and 
excited  excunsions  into  the  undergrowth.  But  soon  a 
startled  rabbit  led  it  with  lx)unds  and  scjueaks  of 
delight  far  out  of  David's  pathway,  and  again  the  boy 
went  on  alone. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  tht  path,  which  for 
some  time  had  lain  between  steep  and  rock-slabbed 
mountains,  opened  out  slightly  into  a  long,  gentle  slofx; 
downward,  and  David  guessed  he  was  come  to  the 
head  of  Rattle  Snake  Run.  Kee[)ing  on  a  little  further, 
he  presently  esj)ied  a  desolate-looking  farm  with  a 
small  grey  cabin  cocked  on  a  grassy  hillside  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

He  left  the  road  and  struck  a  narrow  beaten  path  across 
adried-up  stream,  which  presently  led  him  to  the  house. 
In  the  yard  a  shiftless-looking  man  was  at  work  on  a 
chicken-coop,  while  three  unkempt  women,  two  with 
babies  in  their  arms,  watched  him  with  dull  interest. 
As  David  approached,  the  dogs  set  up  an  excited 
barking  and  the  man  stopf)ed  his  hammering  and  turned 
around.  At  sight  of  David  he  jerked  his  head  in 
salutation  but  did  not  speak. 

"Howdy,"  said  David,  "kin  you  tell  me  where 
erbouts  in  this  Draft  I  would  be  likely  ter  find  Kip 
Ryerson?    I  come  over  ter  see  him." 
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The  man  ri-gardcd  liim  a  moment  longer  in  silence, 
then  he  said  slowly: 

"You'll  hev  ter  travtl  er  right  smart  farther  than 
this  Draft  cf  yer  want  ter  find  Kip  Ryt-rson." 

"How's  that  ?"  said  David.  I  thought  he  lived  over 
in  here." 

"He  don't  live  nowhere  no  mo',"  said  the  man, 
cxpeetorating  with  deliberation,  and  turning  back  to 
his  work.  "He  went  out  West  two  year  ergo,  an' 
word  come  las'  sumnur  that  he  got  kill  in  er  rail- 
road rick.  Where  mought  you  be  from?"  he  in- 
quired, turning  around  again  with  some  show  of 
interest. 

"I  come  from  over  in  Jumpin'  Creek,"  David 
answered  dully.  He  was  stunned  by  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  possibility  of  carr}ing  out  his  promise 
had  been  swt[)t  away  from  him. 

"Ah  aa,"  said  the  man,  "Kip  Ryerson  was  over  in 
thcr  fer  er  spell.     We  heerd  he'd  shot  er  feller  thcr - 
what  was  his  name?" 

"Alderson  Cree,"  said  David. 

"And  what  mought  your  name  be,  .stranger?"  the 
man  persisted. 

"  David  Cree,"  the  boy  answered  simply. 

At  his  words  the  man  looked  at  him  (juickly  and  at 
his  rille. 

"An'  you  come  over  huntin'  f(  r  Kip  Ryerson?"  he 
said.     "Lord!" 

The  tone  roused  Davif]  and  brought  him  back 
somewhat  to  his  surroundings,  and  with  a  muttered, 
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"Well,  reckon  I  must  be  travelling,"  he  kft  the  yard, 
and  struck  into  the  road  again,  turning  mechanically 
back  over  the  way  he  had  come. 

For  a  couple  of  miles  he  walked  in  a  sort  of  dream, 
bewildered  by  the  abru[)tness  with  which  his  whole 
outlook  had  been  changed.     Then  he  collected  himself 
somewhat,  and  taking  out  his  supply  of  food  he  ate  a 
few  biscuits  as  he  walkid   along  debating  when-   he 
should  spend  thi'  night.     He  remembered  having  passed 
two  dilapidated   haystacks   in  one  of  the  small  fulds 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  in  them  he  decided  to 
take  shelter  until  the  morning,  for  somehow  he  desired 
to  be  alone,  and  shrank  from  asking  to  be  taken  in  at 
any  of  the  cabins  he  had  passed.     In  a  short  time, 
walking  steadily  up  the  valley,  he  came  again  to  the 
haystacks,  as  the   November  night  was  closing  down 
cold  and  still;  wearily   he   clambered  over  the  fence 
into  the  field,  and   pausing  a  moment  shot   the  load 
from  his  ritlc,  with  a  curious  feeling,  as  the  echoes 
went  rattling  away  among  the  mountains,  that  with 
the  action  a  door  had  slammed  suddenly  between  his 
past  and  his  present.     Then  he  burrowed  a  hole  deep 
into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  musty  little  stacks  and 
crept  in  feet  foremost,  dragging  the  rifle  after  him  out 
of  the   evening's  damp.    Twisting   and   turning,   he 
made  himself  comfortable,  and  presently  dropjK'd  his 
head  upon  one  arm  and  lay  still,  and  with  his  stillness 
a  sense  of  his  utter  weariness  swept  over  him.     He 
was  physically  tired  from  his  long  tramp,  but  that  was 
nothing  to  his  mental  prostration.    He  had  not  realized 
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what  the  .train  of  the  day  had  Ixm  to  him,  Init  now, 
as  mind  and  body  rdaxid,  he  felt  as  though  the-  strain 
not  only  of  that  ovcnvroujrht  day,  but  of  thi-  four 
years  >\mx-  his  promise,  as  wdl,  came  ujion  him  all  at 
once  and  en^ulfid  him  in  an  abyss  of  absolute  exhaus- 
tion. For  only  a  short  time,  however,  he  lav  conscious 
of  his  fatigue,  then  slowly  his  mind  became  fletached, 
and  i)r(sently  he  drifted  away  into  the  soft  blackness 
of  deep  slee[). 

In  the  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he  was  stilT  and 
cramped  from  his  position,  and  his  mind  was  still 
languid,  luit  there  was  a  refreshing  vigour  and  glorv  in 
the  air,  and  he  dimly  reali/.ed  that  his  life  was  opening 
out  before  him,  and  was,  as  it  were,  given  to  him  anew; 
his  plans  and  fonvard  thoughts  need  no  longer  end 
now  with  his  sixteenth  year. 

He  had  tried  faithfully  to  fulfil  his  oath,  and  the 
power  to  do  so  had  been  snatched  from  him,  and  he 
might  now  stretch  forth  his  hands  to  take  fearlessly 
the  newness  of  life  whi(  h  had  come  to  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  reached  home.  His  mother 
was  seated  before  the  fire,  and  turned  ex[x-ctantly 
toward  him  at  his  entrance.  Without  greeting  he- 
stepped  c  LT  to  the  mantelj)iece  and  laid  his  father's 
ritle  back  ui)on  its  rack. 

"  Kip  Rycrson's  dead,"  he  said  quietly.  His  mother 
Icaixd  to  her  feet  and  clutched  his  arm,  looking  into 
his  face. 

"Xo,"  he  aid,  answering  her  look,  for  she  had  not 
spoken.     "1  ain't  done  hit.     1  went  over  ter  do  hit 
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like  I  promised,  but  he  went  \Vi>t  and  got  kilt  last 
summer  in  tr  railroad  rick." 

Slowly  his  mother's  hands  fell  from  his  arm  and  she 
sank  down  again  into  her  (hair,  but  she  made  no 
comment  on  either  his  e.x|Kdition  or  the  news  with 
whieh  he  had  returned. 

In  the  faee  of  this  frozen  woman,  that  Ju<iith  Cree 
had  become,  it  recjuind  an  effort  on  Davi.l's  j)art  to 
call  fo  mind  what  she  had  bein  in  the  da\s  Ufore  his 
father's  death;  and  the  young,  r  chiMren  knew  her 
only  as  a  [.illar  of  strength  and  d(  termination  on  whom 
they  might  entirely  rely,  but  from  whom  all  li-^'htness 
and  show  of  tenderness  had  vanished.  And  Dun  id 
knew  that  ever>-  struggle  and  burden  of  life  that  eame 
ui)on  them  in  the  years  after  Alderson's  death  his 
mother  laid  to  Kij,  Ryerson's  door  with  a  bitter  accum- 
ulation of  hate  — though  his  name  or  that  of  her 
husband  never  crossed  her  lij)s. 

And  the  years  had  been  hard,  and  at  times  almost 
past  endurance,  but  thanks  to  Judith's  indomitable 
will  and  David's  energy  they  had  managed  alwavs  to 
pull  through  somehow,  to  the  constant  sun)rise  of  all 
the  Crees  and  Leisters;  and  now  were  come  to  easy 
years,  with  David  twenty-two,  and  the  other  boys 
almost  grown  and  able  to  manage  the  farm  whi'le 
David  worked  in  the  log  camps. 

In  the  years  that  followed  his  sixteenth,  David  shook 
of!  much  of  the  sombreness  which  the  shock  of  his 
father's  death  had  laid  u[)on  him,  and  being  now  able 
to  look  into  the  future,  he  found  life  and  its  possibilities 
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vcn-  pleasant;  and  at  twcnty-oni-  or  so,  looking  about 
him,  he  found  that  for  him  Mary  Rcddin  wa^  growing 
up  to  be  (juitc  the  most  attractive  possibility  which  his 
life  held. 

At  dinner  time,  in  the  corn-field  that  May  morning, 
Robert  Reddin  looked  back  with  satisfaction  over  more 
than  half  of  his  brown  field  in  which  the  secret  treasure 
of  golden  grains  and  white  beans  were  safely  hidden; 
and  when  the  soft  grey  blue  note  of  the  dinner  horn 
came  j)leasantly  across  from  the  house,  he  gave  quite 
a  jovial  halloo  in  response,  and  shouted  to  his  gang  of 
planters  to  !;nock  olT. 

Bobbie,  the  youngest  Reddin,  looked  into  the  depths 
of  his  bean  pail  with  a  long  drawn  sigh  of  satisfaction 
and  self-congratulation.  It  had  been  filled  three  times, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  the  beans  were  beginning  to 
look  sparse  in  the  bottom,  with  the  black  tin  of  the  pail 
showing  between  their  fat,  white  sides;  and  the  youngest 
Reddin  felt  that  he  had  served  a  faithful  apprenticeship 
in  beans,  and  might  safely  ho}x'  for  a  glorious  promo- 
tion to  com  in  the  near  future.  Unfortunately,  he 
delayed  too  long  over  the  sweets  of  self-congratulation 
and  the  dear  thought  of  future  greatness,  for  when  he 
took  his  tow-coloured  head  out  of  the  bean  pail  he 
saw  with  a  l>ang  of  dismay  that  already  the  three 
next  older  Reddins  had  pre-empted  the  plough  horses, 
and  with  clanking  harness  and  flying  elbows  were 
plunging  gaily  across  the  fields  toward  home  and 
dinner.  At  the  sight,  with  piercing  howls,  he  of  the 
future  greatness  flung  himself  over  the  furrows  in  mad 
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pursuit;  albeit  his  bare  feet  flashed  somewhat  timorously 
over  the  hidden  stones,  for  they  had  not  long  been 
turned  out  of  their  protection  of  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  their  tender  whiteness  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  brown  and  brier-scratched  pair  which  had  gone 
into  winter  retirement  the  previous  October. 

It  is  a  hard  world,  and  the  bitterness  of  it  came 
home  that  morning  to  the  youngest  Reddin;  and  with 
what  breath  he  could  spare  from  running  he  complained 
to  high  heaven  of  the  wickedness  of  mankind  in  general 
and  of  the  three  next  older  Reddins  in  particular. 
High  heaven  smiled  sweetly  down  ujKjn  his  lamentations 
and  lost  no  whit  of  its  gay  serenity;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  all  probability  it  was  not  the  first  time 
it  had  been  called  upon  to  notice  the  perfidy  of 
mankind.  But  if  heaven  turned  a  deaf  ear,  Mar>-, 
who  was  a  nearer  providence,  strolling  lightly  across 
the  field  with  David,  heard  the  sounds  of  woe  and 
turned.  And  David,  drawing  on  his  own  young 
experiences,  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and 
with  a  quick  movement  laid  hold  upon  one  of  the 
careering  horses  and  brought  its  reluctant  rider  to  a 
standstill. 

"Now  ain't  you  'shamed  ter  run  cnvay  from  er 
little  feller  like  that  ?"  Mary  said  severely  to  the  giggling 
rider. 

"Come  on,  honey,"  she  called  to  the  injured  one, 
"an'  I'll  put  yer  up." 

The  youngest  Reddin  arrived,  red  faced  and  out  of 
breath,  but  keenly  alive  to  his  wrongs. 
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"They'd  ouf,'htn't  tcr  treat  me  that  envay,  ought 
they,  Mar)?"  he  ap|)eale(l. 

"That  they  oughtn't,"  she  answered,  consolingly, 
bending  over  him  sweetly,  though  at  the  back  of  her 
eyes  there  was  a  spark  of  laughter. 

But  Bobbie  failed  to  catch  the  laughter,  and  satisfied 
that  his  cause  was  chami)ioned  he  cast  a  triumphant 
look  at  his  brother,  his  face  already  beginning  to  clear. 
And  when  David  swung  him  up  to  a  plaie  on  the  back 
of  the  much  enduring  horse,  he  curled  his  toes  joyously, 
and  drawing  a  (juivering  breath  or  two  burst  into 
a  sunshine  of  smiles,  once  more  well  pleased  with  the 
world;  though  it  must  Ix;  admitted  he  laid  hold  uj^on 
his  brother  with  somewhat  ungentle  hands,  accom[)a- 
nied  by  a  pinch  or  two  and  an  excursionar}-  linger  up 
and  down  the  ribs,  which  occasioned  howls  and  scjuirms 
from  his  victim,  and  cries  of  "Aw,  quit  now."  But  in 
the  face  of  what  had  happened,  and  when  only  one 
thickness  of  cotton  shirt  lies  between  revengeful  fingers 
and  the  bare  skin,  not  to  tickle  or  pinch  was  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  poor  frail  human  nature. 

In  the  wake  of  the  riders,  David  and  Mary  went 
on  their  way  again  across  the  field.  Mary  had 
pushed  her  pinky  sunbonnet  with  its  white  rufiles 
back  ofl  her  head,  leaving  it  to  hang  from  her  neck  by 
its  strings.  For  sunbonncts  are  the  creations  of  the 
middle-aged,  who  find  nothing  particularly  interesting 
outside  of  themselves,  and  are  to  the  young,  who  care 
to  see  and  hear,  the  very  invention  of  the  evil  one. 
Therefore,  now  that  there  were  other  things  to  see 
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besides  the  long  brown  furrow  studded  with  yellow 
com  grains,  Mar}-  thrust  her  swtit  face  out  of  her 
sunbonnet's  gloom,  daring  the  sun  and  v  ind  to  do 
their  worst;  feeling,  as  she  emerged,  as  though  she  had 
suddenly  entered  a  new  world  of  light  and  vivacity, 
like  a  buttertly  bursting  from  its  chrjsalis. 

Mary  was  the  acknowledged  bxvauty  of  the  Draft. 
In  the  words  of  Joe  Snyder,  Mar>-  Reddin  "was  jest 
that  pretty  hit  kinder  hurt  ycr  eyes  ter  look  at  her"; 
and  he  voiced  the  sentiment  of  most  of  the  young 
fellows  of  the  Draft.  For  there  was,  in  truth,  some- 
thing about  the  purity  and  sparkle  of  the  girl's  face 
that  was  almost  dazzling. 

Her  whole  physical  makeup  was  slender,  though 
she  was  tall,  and  strong,  too,  with  a  delicate  supple 
strength  that  adapted  itself  easily  enough  to  all  her 
dady  tasks.  Her  hair  was  a  misty  yellow,  and  swept 
back  from  her  forehead  in  little  curls  and  arches,  as 
though  each  strar  J  half  turned  to  catch  another  glimpse 
over  its  shoulder  of  the  beauty  of  her  face.  Her  eyes, 
strangely  enough  in  that  fair  setting,  were  very  dark', 
and  usually  they  flashed  with  an  illusive  humorous 
light,  matched  by  the  curve  of  her  mouth;  but  there 
were  times,  too,  when  they  took  on  a  mysterious 
softness,  and  then,  as  well,  the  mouth  matched  them 
in  tenderness,  and  at  these  times  Mar>-  Reddin  was 
irresistible. 

Looking  at  her  beside  him  that  heavenly  May  day, 
David,  who  had  not  seen  her  for  six  long  months,  felt 
h'.<  heart  leap  up  within  him,  and  with  a  sudden  surge 
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of  tenderness  he  longed  —  but  there!  What  under  the 
sun  was  the  u^e  of  longing  for  anything,  with  a 
younger  sister  all  eyes,  and  an  oMer  brother  all 
facetiousness,  and  a  father,  trailing  over  the  field  be- 
side them,  and  making  silly,  trivial  remarks  about 
the  weather,  and  who  had  their  com  in  and  who 
hadn't  ?  In  the  fate  of  so  many  spectators  David 
had  to  content  himself  with  helping  Mary  carefullv 
across  the  little  streams  and  over  all  the  fences.  As 
he  jumped  her  across  the  last  fence,  and  she  came  to 
the  ground  with  airy  grace,  Mary,  who  daily  climbed 
these  same  fences  and  skipped  across  these  streams 
unaided,  turned  to  him  with  mischief  in  her  eyes. 

"I  certainly  am  erbliged  ter  yer,  David,"  she  said 
demurely.  "I  dunno's  I'd  ever  er  got  home  without 
yer  help." 

.^t  her  words  Jack  Rcddin  and  the  younger  sister 
littered,  and  Hushing  hotly  David  turned'  a  quick  look 
on  her,  but  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes  he  read  a  tender- 
ness beneath  the  mocker)'  which  the  others  failed  to 
see,  and  which  somehow  for  him  took  all  the  sting  out 
of  her  words. 

"Aw  Mary,"  he  said  deprccatingly;  and  then  added 
in  a  whisper,  "I'm  lookin'  fer  ther  time  when  I'll  be- 
at hand  ter  help  yer  over  all  ther  hard  places." 

But  Mar\-  was  in  a  provoking  mood. 

"What  was  hit  yer  said?"  she  asked,  with  tanta- 
lizing politeness.  "I  didn't  quite  ketch  hit.  Say  hit 
ter  Jack,  my  sunbonnet  ruffles  tickles  my  years  so's 
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"NcvtT  mind,"  j,ai(l  David  with  a  meaning  that 
silenced  her;  "I'll  wait  an'  say  hit  ergin  ter  yer  when 
I  kin  say  hit  loud  emough  ter  make  yer  hear  me  sure 
'nough." 

As  Mar>-  stepj)ed  on  to  the  little  j)orch  of  the  Reddins' 
house,  she  paused  a  moment  before  entering  to  pat  the 
old  hound  that  lay  contentedly  stretched  in  the  sun- 
liglit.  He  thumped  his  tail  heavily  against  the  boards 
and  smiled  idiotically  up  at  her  in  res{)onse,  and 
having  assured  him  of  her  good -will,  she  passed  on 
into  the  house  with  David  beside  her.  At  her  entrance 
the  baby,  who  was  seated  upon  a  quilt  on  the  lloor, 
and  surrounded  by  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  [Auy- 
things,  among  which  a  small  hammer  and  an  old  cow- 
bell ran  a  neck-and-ncck  race  for  the  place  of  favourite, 
set  up  a  howl  and  waved  his  fat  arms  ,to  be  taken  up. 
Mrs.  Reddin,  warm  but  smilinc,  canie  in  from  the 
kitchen  and  shook  hands  with  David. 

"I'm  mighty  glad  ter  sec  yer  back,  Dave,"  she  said, 
cordially,  "yer  bin  well?" 

David  assured  her  that  he  had. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  ter  hear  hit,"  she  returned.  "I 
heerd  ther  was  er  heap  er  sickness  in  camp  this  year. 
Ain't  hit  awful  warm?"  she  went  on,  gasping  slightly 
with  the  remembrance  of  her  steaming  kitchen.  She 
was  a  large,  fair  woman  with  a  serene  countenance 
and  the  remains  of  a  good  deal  of  beauty.  From  her 
Mary  inherited  her  regular  features,  but  the  girl's  face 
was  touched  with  an  individuality  and  iKx.tr>'  lacking 
in  t.ie  older  .voman's;  or  peiiiaps  her  face  had  once 
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had  it,  and  the  care  of  a  husband  and  eleven  children, 
to  say  nothing,'  of  every-  year's  croj)  of  chickens,  and 
abandoned  Iambs,  had  transformed  the  ixKtn.-  into  a 
general  la rf^'c  hearted  motherliness  —  on  the  whole  a 
very  good  middle-aged  substitute  for  i)oetry. 

"I  jest  wished  you'd  take  that  young  un  over  tcr 
ther  corn-field  an'  keep  hiin  there,  he's  pretty  nigh  run 
me  distracted  this  mawnin',"  she  said  to  Mary  as  the 
latter  pi(  ked  the  baby  u|)  from  the  tloor. 

"What  makes  hit  so  bad?"  Mar)-  inquired  of  the 
baby  with  jjrctended  severity.  But  the  baby,  undis- 
turlxd  by  its  reputation  for  wickedness,  smiled  serenely 
in  a  large  and  comi)reliensive  manner  in  which  a  few 
niwly  arrived  teeth  figured  prominently. 

"Why,  hit's  got  another  tooth,"   Mar>-  exclaimed, 
rubbing  a  sKnder,  incjuiring  finger  along  the  expansive 
gums.     He  it  known  that  all  the  babies  of  the  Draft 
are  "it,"  irrespective  of  name  or  sex,  until  they  are 
dispossessed  of  the  title  by  the  arrival  of  another  sister 
or  brother,  upon  whieh  they  are  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  their  own  names  which  have  been  awaiting  them'; 
while  the  new  arrival,  shpping  into  the  promoted  one's 
rights  and   privileges,  not   to  mention  certain  of  its 
discarded  clothes,  begins  its  own  lordly  reign  of  "it." 
"See  me  chop,"  a  small  voice  made  itself  energeti- 
cally heard  at  Mary's  feet,  and  a  young  person,  still  in 
dresses,  and  but  shortly  dispossessed  of  the  baby  title, 
came  down  with  gusto  upon  a  small  stick  of  wood, 
with  a  long  handled  hatchet,  perilously  near  his  own 
bare  foot.     His  mother  regard-.d  him  calmly. 
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"  Vou  tut  ycr  tcx-  otT,"  she  rcmarkid  mildly,  txplain- 
ing  tlu'  situation  to  him.  liut  Mary,  with  a  lini'  show 
of  discipline,  swoojK'd  down  and  deprived  him  of  the 
hatchet,  making  at  tlie  same  time  suili  an  enchantingly 
grotcs(jue  face,  and  giving  him  a  series  of  such  irre- 
si.>tible  pokes  in  the  ribs,  that  he  immediately  ^"olla{)sed 
upon  the  lloor  limp  with  delight,  and  it  was  several 
minutes  before  he  realized  that  she  had  robUd  him 
of  his  dearest  posses>ion;  and  fortimately,  at  the  moment 
of  his  discover}-,  his  thoughts  were  happily  diverted  by 
the  arrival  of  his  father  and  older  brother  from  the 
stable  where  they  had  gone  to  feet!  the  horses  —  u{X)n 
which  ever}-  one  tramped  hungrily  out  to  dinner. 

At  dinner  Man.-  and  her  mother  did  not  sit  down 
w-ith  the  others,  but  busied  themselves  waiting  upon 
the  rest,  and  as  David  watched  Mark's  slender  figure 
moving  about  the  table  serving  her  small  brothers,  in 
his  mind's  eyes  all  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reddin,  -Acre  suddenly  swept  away,  and 
at  the  table  he  and  Man,-  sat,  facing  each  other  alone, 
with  no  one  else  in  all  the  world  to  bother  alx)ut. 

".\n'  how  was  therdrive  this  spring?"  Robert  Reddin 
asked,  taking  a  deep  draught  of  colTee,  and  settling  to 
minute  inquiries  of  timber,  river,  ark,  and  hands;  and 
with  an  inward  sigh  David  saw  his  dream-table  disap- 
pear and  resigned  himself  to  the  patient  answering  of 
innumerable  questions. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

A   YOUNG   man's   FANCY 

It  was  hard  for  David  Crcc  to  turn  his  mind  from 
the  vision  of  that  dcli<,'htful  dream  tabk',  where  only 
himself  and  Mar>'  Reddin  sat,  and  give  his  attention  to 
her  father's  endless  (juestions;  all  the  harder,  because 
when  his  mind  went  wandering  off  along  those  prim- 
rose   paths    of    romance    his    heart    kept    it     joyful 
company,   whereas,  when  he  turned  it  to  the   matter 
of  log  drives,  that  always  unaccountable  member  sud- 
denly   refused    to   follow    there,   but    stayed    instead 
like  a   runaway  child,   playing   by  itself   among  the 
I)rimroses,    and   giving   little   absurd  bounds  of  pure 
delight  ever>'  time  Marj's  voice  or  her  low  ripple  of 
laughter    cut    across   Robert    Reddin's   conversation. 
Nevertheless,  David  answered  the  questions  faithfully, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  planting  day  he  had 
his  reward. 

It  was  almost  six  o'clock  before  the  last  yellow  com 
grains  were  laid  snugly  in  their  furrows,  and  the  coverlet 
of  brown  earth  rippled  over  them,  to  lie  so  lightly  upon 
them,  and,  with  the  sun  and  quickening  spring  rains, 
to  whisper  to  the  little  seeds  such  strange,  unbelievable 
prophecies  of  green  blade,  golden  dusted  tassels,  and 
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final  glad  fulfilment  of  the  rijK'  lar.     Such  obviously 
stnin^f  and   unlx  liivablf  prophcciVs    ihat  mori-  than 
oncf,  in  tlu  day>  that  followed,  the  little  j,'rains  wished 
petulantly  that  the  warm  breath  of  the  earth,  and  the 
whisper  of  the  rains,  would  a  a>e  tantali/.in<^  them  with 
such  haunting  imj)ossibilities,  and  let  tlu  m  lie  (|uiet  in 
the  ground  in  their  half  a.>leei)  existence,  which  sun  ly 
was  the  only   thing  that   com  grains  had   ever  b*  en 
intended    for.     But    that    mysterious    and    disturbing 
whisper  of  the  earth  and  rain  went  on  in  spile  oi  their 
fretful  desire  to  Ix'  let  alone;  and  fmally,  just  to  escape 
a  little  further  from  the  rain's  teasing,  the  grains  shifted 
uneasily,  and  then  sent  forth  liltk'  \)ii\v,  groj)ing  rootlets 
to  burrow  away  deeper  into  the  dark.     Hut  witli  the 
roots  that  sought  thu-^  to  e>capi-  there  came  out,  too, 
tiny  buds  of  things  that  said,  "Perhaps  the  earth  and 
rain  spoke   true  after  all  —  jjcrhaps,"  turning  it  over 
within    themselves  —  and    again  —  "jR-rhaps."      And 
when    the   little  buds  went  as  far  as  to  admit  a  per- 
haps, it  was  not   many  days  before   a  green   army  of 
fair}-  banners  leaped  into  the  sunshine  of  Robert  Red- 
din's  brown  field. 

But  before  that  wave  of  greenery  arrived,  a  good 
many  things  had  hapfxned  in  the  Jumj)ing  Creek 
Draft;  and  the  thing  which  hai)[)ened  fir>t  of  all  was 
that  Mrs.  Reddin's  s[>otted  heifer  pushed  down  the 
fence  a»  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  sought  to  run 
away  into  the  hollows  of  Drupe  Mountain,  promfjted 
thereto  by  the  irresistible  sj^ring  hunger  for  budding 
juiey  ihiags.     Mar\-  was  the  llrst  to  see  her  manoeuvre 
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:is  ^hf  st(KxI  in  the  ^mu\)  of  (on^ra  tula  lory  R((i(iins  at 
llif  iipjHr  t  nd  (,f  tlu'  lini^hid  fuld. 

"'rh(n'>  Spotty  tryin'  icr  hn  ak  iTway  cr^'in."  :  hi- 
fxclaimid;  "el  I  <lon't  ^-it  Iut  tunud  hack  >lif'll  not 
tome  in  Ton  mornin'";  and  so  siyin^'  >hv  >[a(l  swiftly 
after  till'  d(  linijuint  hiifrr. 

'•I'll  In  I[)  yiTl"  Davifl  cnVd,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  raerd  after  her  slendt  r,  tlyin^'  lifrun  ;  and  the 
fnrth(  r  away  from  the  ^tneral  assembly  of  the  Reddin 
family  that  Spotty  led  ht  r  i.ursiiers,  David  Crec  felt  in 
his  heart  the  b(  tter  would  he  Ix'  pleased. 

Though  a  spring  day  in  the  Jumping  Creek  mav 
have  Ixin  breathlissly  hot  through  the  n(X)n  hours, 
there  comes  always  with  the  falling  of  the  evening  a 
grateful  cool  wave  of  energy  that  puts  fresh  inspiration 
into  the  air  and  makes  one  feel,  even  with  a  long  day's 
\vork  at  tlie  back,  a  mad  desire  for  more  physical 
exertion. 

That  freshness  had  toucherl  the  air  now,  and  Mary- 
ran  with  i)ink  cheeks  and  the  gla.l  joy  of  swift  motion 
in  her  eyes;  and  David,  a  half  minute  behind  her.  put 
forth  more  than  his  usual  energy  Ixfore  he  tinally 
overtook  her. 

Mary  tlirew  him  a  laughing,  radiant  glance  over  her 
shoulder,  but  she  did  not  check  her  .Ui^d  until  the 
stctp  rise  of  the  hill,  as  it  s{>rung  from"  the  vallev  up 
into  the  Drupe  Mountain,  forced  her  to  do  so,  out  of 
breath.  Here  she  dropj)ed  to  a  walk,  but  it  was  not 
a  slow()ne,  and,  '"We  gotter  ourry  er  she'll  git  clean 
erv  ly,"  she  panted  breatldessly  to  David.    "  Vou  jest 
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wait  luri,"  David  tomman'KrJ,  a-  tin  v  (anu-  to  the 
hrokin-down  ftncf.  'Vcr  all  oult  r  haatli  an'  I'll  ^it 
llur  olc  ra>kil  luriiifl  'round  in  »r  Miond";  and  so 
saying  iu-  plungtd  into  tlu'  waving;  undergrowth,  and 
in  a  lew  miniiti-s,  acTomfmnitd  hy  nuu  li  ^houtinl,'  and 
trami)Iing,  S|)otty  hroki-  out  of  ilu'  wcmkU,  and  with 
many  awkward  and  dffiant  ganiboK,  high  llung  hin<i 
lig>,  and  .^tiflly  (|uirki(|  tail,  wi  nt  j)lunging  away  down 
thf  hill  toward  the  >tabK  and  tin-  othrr  latllf,  who 
had  (autiou-Iy  awaited  the  rr>ult  of  hi  r  manduvrc 
Ixfori'  atttmi)ting  it  thimx  Kts,  and  who  now,  on  hi  r 
ignominiou>  n turn,  douhtK^  congratulated  tlumsilvis 
mightily  upon  their  eonn  rvative  >tay  at  home  attitude. 

David  came  hark  in  triumph  to  the  fincc  where 
Mar)-  waited.  From  whire  they  -t(Kxl  the  valley  lay 
Ixlow  them  in  the  slant  rays  of  afternoon  sunlight,  all 
golden  brown  with  upturned  earth,  save  where  the 
sj)ring  wheat  and  pasture  land.>  made  spots  of  mellowed 
green. 

Cheek  by  jowl  Ixlow  them  the  Reddin  and  Cree 
fanTi>  lay  looking  at  each  other  across  the  county 
road;  and  in  the  air  was  that  hea\enly  insi)iration  of 
evening  coolne>s.  David  came  close  uj)  to  Marv 
Reddin. 

"I've  turned  yer  heifer  back  fer  yc  r,  an'  now  what 
are  yer  goin'  ter  vlo  fer  me:-"'  he  demanded  softly. 

^la^\•  looked  at  him  with  round  c  yes  of  innocence. 

"O  Dave!"  >he  said,  "I  certainly  am  erbliged  ter 
yer,  an'  I'm  goin'  ter  do  er  heaj)  fer  ver." 

»vi.ui  io  liii  \<.r  gum    ;>.  r  cjo.'     lu-  jA.TM>lecJ. 
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Man-  swooped  away  from  him  with  a  fjuick,  butterfly 
move.nent,  and  caught  uj)  the  lower  rail  of  the  fence. 
"I'm  er  goin'  ter  let  yer  help  me  lay  up  this  fence," 
she  answered,  with  a  saucy  look  at  him,  and  an  en- 
chanting gurgle  of  irrepressible  laughter. 

David  laughed,  too,  --n  spite  of  hi.-,  defeat;  and  joyous 
dancing  lights  lla>hed  in  his  dark  eyes,  answering  the 
witchery  of  her  own. 

"All  right,  Mi>tress  Mary,"  he  said;  "but  mind,  hit 
don't  take  very  long  ter  lay  up  er  fence,  an'  then 
there'll  hev  ter  be  ernother  setthn',"  he  added  with 
meaning. 

In  truth,  judging  from  the  way  in  which  he  fell  to 
work,  it  '.vould  not  take  long,  and  Mary,  as  she  watched 
him,  felt  a  sudden  little  half  fearful  thrill  go  over  her. 

She  knew  very  well  tliat  David  loved  her,  and  had 
done  so  for  more  than  a  year;  but  in  all  that  time  she 
had  managed  by  her  (juick  wit  to  hold  him  off,  so  that 
he  had  never  actually  wooed  her.  Whv  she  thus 
fenced  with  him  Mary  hardly  knew  herself,  for  in  her 
own  heart  she  was  ver)-  well  aware  that  she  loved  him. 
But  it  was  all  such  a  strange  new  feeling,  that  somehow 
It  prompted  her  always  to  put  up  quick,  defensive 
barriers  of  speech  whenever  they  were  alone  together. 

And  David  had  let  himself  be  held  olT,  for  he  had 
had  nothing  to  otTer  her.  But  now,  after  a  long  winter 
of  scrupulous  saving  in  camj),  things  were  different; 
and  watching  hi^  dearmined  face,  as  he  toiled  over 
the  fence,  Mar>'  realized  all  at  once  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  baffled,  and  with  the  realization  she  felt 
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herself  shaken  softly  like  a  spring  leaf  shivering  in  the 
April  winds. 

And  even  as  she  watched  him,  David  laid  the  top 
rail  upon  the  fence  and  turning  suddenly  caught  both 
her  hands  in  his. 

For  a  long  moment  he  looked  down  at  her  in  silence, 
and  Mar)'s  eyes  fell  before  his. 

"Mar\-,"  he  said  at  length,  softly,  "do  you  know 
why  I  come  outer  camp?" 

At  the  quest'on  Marj's  old  quick  wit  rose  to  the 
defence,  and  though  she  knew  it  was  no  good  now,  she 
nevertheless  tlung  out  a  laughing  retort. 

"Reckon  yer  come  out  'cause  everybody  else  did, 
and  it'd  be  kind  er  lonesome  out  there  in  the  mountains 
all  by  ycrself,"  she  said. 

David  laughed  tenderly,  but  with  a  ring  of  exultation. 

"  No,  that  wa'n't  ther  reason,"  he  answered.  "  'Sides, 
everybody  didn't  come  out.  There's  er  cutlin'  crew 
up  in  ther  yit;  an'  I  could  er  stayed  with  them  ef  I'd 
er  wanted  tcr.  But  1  had  er  reason  fer  comin'  out  an' 
you  know  what  hit  is." 

"'Deed  ef  I  do,"  she  answered  quickly. 

"Then  I'll  hev  ter  tell  yer!"  David  cried,  with  a 
sudden  nearer  movement  toward  her. 

Mary  sprang  back,  and  tugged  to  get  her  hands 
free. 

"  I  ain't  got  no  time  ter  listen  ter  yer  —  that's  Mammy 
now,  calling  ther  cows,"  she  cried  breathlessly. 

But  David  held  her  fast.  "Yer'll  not  go  till  I  tell 
yer,"  he  said,  in  a  low-,  passionate  voice,  and  all  at 
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once  he  caught  her  in  his  amis  and  covered  her  face 
with  kisses. 

"Xow  do  ycr  know!"  he  cried,  panting.  "Xow  do 
yer  know?"  Mary  struggled  in  his  embrace,  half 
frightened. 

''Oh,  let  me  go,  let  mc  go,  David  Crce,"  she  cried. 
"Not  till  yer  say  yer  know  why  I  come  outer  camp," 
he  answered  hotly. 

"Oh,  I  do!  I  do!"  she  ga;ped  at  length,  Iving  still  in 
his  arms  and  almost  sobbin  :,. 

And  with  one  last  kiss  David  o|xned  his  arms  and 
ic't  her  go,  and  Marj-  skimmed  down  the  hillside 
toward  home  hke  a  frightened  bird. 

Yet,  when  she  reached  the  house  and  stepped  across 
the  porch,  the  frightened  look  had  left  her  face  and 
another  expression  was  there. 

David  stood  still,  leaning  against  the  fence,  and 
watched  her  dainty  figure  leap  down  the  hillside  and 
disappear  from  sight,  and  only  one  other  thing  in  all 
his  hfe  had  ever  so  moved  the  ver>-  foundations  of  his 
soul  as  had  the  sudden  overi)owering  rush  of  his  love 
and  the  touch  of  Mary's  little  fluttering  figure,  that 
had  at  length  lain  still  in  his  arms  -  and  the  other 
thing  that  had  moved  him  had  not  been  love. 

Shaken  and  awed,  he  stood  looking  down  upon  the 
mellowed  landscape  below  him,  his  heart  leaping  in 
great  bounds  and  all  his  pulses  on  fire.  And  in  the 
face  of  his  own  strength  of  passion  he  paused  in 
wonderment  and  alnm>t  in  fear.  That  he  could  hate 
deeply,  circumstances  had  shown  him.     But  what  the 
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power  of  love  was  he  had  not  guessed  until  that  mo- 
ment. His  was  not  a  subtle  nature,  nor  one  given  to 
inward  sjKculation,  but  in  that  moment  he  reah/.ed 
that  he  had  come  face  to  face  with  a  hitherto  unguessed 
flood  of  emotion  and  strength,  bursting';  open,  as  it 
were,  the  doors  of  a  new  univerhe. 

He  turned  at  length  from  his  position  by  the  fence, 
and  coming  slowly  down  the  hill  skirted  thi'  Ked- 
dins'  field  and  made  across  the  bottom  lands  toward 
his  own  home. 

As  he  swung  himself  over  the  last  fence  :ind  dropped 
into  the  county  road,  he  nut  Kllen  Daw,  on  her  >low 
return  from  her  day  spent  at  the  grist  mill  at  Linden  ~ 
the  little  jX)st-olTice  village  ^onie  five  mile.^  fiom  the 
head  of  the  Jum{)ing  Creek  Draft. 

In  the  light  of  his  great  knowledge  all  women 
seemed  to  David,  just  then,  being>  set  af^art  and 
exalted,  sanctified  by  his  love  for  one.  Therefore, 
he  stopix>d  and  spoke  to  Ellen  with  extra  politeni>s, 
though  as  a  rule  the  girl's  wistful,  dark  vi.-age,  with 
its  eager  look  —  a.>  though  she  searched  ever}-  face 
anew,  with  a  fresh  upspringing  of  hojje  for  a  thing 
that  she  had  somehow  missed  —  did  not  particularly 
attract  him. 

"Howdy,  Miss  Ellen,"  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand 
to  her  as  she  sat  above  him  on  her  old  horse,  her  bag 
of  milling  swung  at  the  back  of  her  ^alldle. 

With  a  quick  gesture  the  girl  pushed  her  rusty  black 
sunbonnet  ofT  her  heud  that  shi'  might  >ee  the  better, 
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outstretched  one  with  a  certain  shy  awkwardness;  while 
a  slow,  dark  colour  went  all  over  her  face. 

"Howdy,"  she  said,  briefly;  and  it  seemed  as  though 
It  was  hard  for  her  to  say  even  that. 
"How  you  bin  makin'  hit?"  David  persisted. 
"Oh,  jest  tolerble,"  she  answered. 
"How's  yer  Paw?"  he  inquired. 
"He's  so  cnppled  up  with  ther  rhcumatiz  this  spring 
that  he  ain't  able  ter  do  er  lick  er  work , "  she  answered, 
still   with   the  same  constrained   manner.     Then  she 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  as  though  to  herself,  "Hit  keeps 
me  right  hard  worked." 

A  sudden  realization  of  how  hard  worked  a  lonely 
girl  might  Ix.-  on  the  top  of  Drupe  Mountain,  with  two 
disabled  old  j)eo{)le  to  look  after,  flashed  over  David 
in  the  light  of  his  own  past  struggles,  and  he  answered 
her  low  words  warmly, 

"  I  jest  bet  hit  is  hard,"  he  said,  a  touch  of  svmpathy 
in  his  voice  that  brought  a  quick  mist  to  the  girl's 
eyes  and  a  tightening  to  her  throat.  She  fumbled  with 
her  reins  a  little  blindly. 

"WVU,  reckon  I  must  be  travellin',"  she  murmured, 
confusedly;  but  she  paused  a  moment  longer,  looking 
searchingly  down  into  his  face. 

"You  bin  well?"  she  inquired,  and  another  man 
might  have  noticed  a  certain  eagerness  that  underlay 
the  constraint  of  her  manner.  But  David  missed  the 
eagerness,  and  was  aware  only  of  the  constraint,  which 
threw  something  of  awkwardness  into  his  own  reply. 
"Oh,  yes,  well's  common."  he  ;in^w(>rnH-  inrl   ,.o, 
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glad  that  with  that  she  again  gathered  up  her  reins, 
and  with  a  couple  of  jerks  got  her  horse  once  more 
started  in  its  shuffling,  uneven  gait. 

For  a  moment  David  watched  her  go  slowly  up  the 
road,  her  figure  in  its  forlornly  faded  calico  swaying 
slightly  fro-,  side  to  side  as  the  old  mare  rolled  along, 
and  in  hi;  neart  he  was  conscious  of  a  vague  pity  for 
the  gir . 

But  directly  the  realization  of  his  own  wonderful 
new  happiness  swept  back  uix>n  him,  and  throwing 
his  head  up  he  poured  forth  a  soft,  sweet  whistle  of 
I)ure  ecstasy,  swinging  along  at  a  jubilant  pace  through 
the  delicate  [K-rfumed  light  of  the  vanishing  day;  and 
Ellen  Daw  and  her  hardships  speedily  vanished  into 
the  background  of  his  mind. 

As  he  ncarcd  home  his  little  sister  Ellie,  the  blue-eyed 
baby  of  ten  years  ago,  with  flying  hair  shining  about 
her  head  in  a  red-gold  haze  as  the  last  rays  of  sunlight 
touched  it,  came  racing  down  the  hill  to  meet  him. 

"O  Dave,  Dave!"  she  cried,  landing  in  his  out- 
stretched arms,  and  quite  breathless;  "I've  found  the 
ole  white  turkey's  nest!  She's  settin'  on  eight  eggs; 
an^  Mammy  ses  I  kin  hev  half  er  all  ther  turkeys  she 
raises  fer  fmdin'  ther  nest." 

"Well,  I  declar!"  cried  David,  with  proper  admira- 
tion; "ain't  you  er  smart  girl?"  And  stooping  he 
caught  her  up  and  set  her  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  .md 
with  her  arm  'round  his  neck,  and  both  her  slender, 
bare  ankles  clasj)ed  in  one  of  his  hands,  he  proceeded 
p  liic  siuJk;  to  t.ie  i'loUse. 
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This  little  sister  was  grown  into  an  air>-  witch  of  a 
thing,  all  dancing  vivacity  and  gay  unconsciousness; 
with  little  cllish  turns  of  sixrch  and  gesture  whirh 
were  a  constant  source  of  wonder  and  fascination  to 
the  other  children  of  the  Draft. 

SLpping  from  David's  shoulder  at  the  house  she 
landed  upon  her  restless  bare  feet  like  a  bit  of  blown 
milkweed  down,  and  in  a  moment  was  olT  to  the  bam 
on  some  other  eager  quest;  for  she  flitted  from  one 
delightful  pursuit  to  another,  like  a  swallow  swooping 
and  darting  through  grey  evening  skies,  now  in  this 
direction,  now  in  that. 

David  watched  her  go  with  a  smile,  for  she  was  the 
px't  of  ail  her  brothers;  then  striking  once  more  into  his 
gay  whistle,  he  passed  through  the  main  room  of  the 
house  and  out  to  the  kitchen  lean-to  at  the  back,  where 
he  found  his  mother  busy  getting  supjxT. 

At  his  entrance  she  glanced  up  from  her  kneading- 
board,  in  greeting,  but  she  did  not  sixak,  for  her  words 
now  were  always  few. 

Her  face  still  wore  the  expression  it  had  caught, 
when,  ten  years  ago  Aldcrson  Cree  had  Ix-en  brought 
home  from  his  last  hunt.  The  face  was  old  now, 
wrinkled  and  vorn  by  the  past  hard  years,  but  the 
look  stayed  always  new,  with  a  freshness  of  horror,  as 
though  the  blow  had  fallen  but  the  day  before. 

Used  as  David  was  to  that  live  tragedy,  it  came  to 
him  that  afternoon,  in  the  face  of  his  new  happiness, 
with  a  reawakening  of  distress,  as  though  a  phantom 
out  of  the  (jrim  na<t  Ii-'d  ri^cn  ^iiaUIotiI.-  «^.  .%-.^^i-  u:~,. 
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and  with  a  sense  that  the  sunlight  of  his  happiness  had 
been  sudd'^nly  blighted  by  a  cloud,  he  caught  the  tin 
wash  basin  from  its  nail  on  the  wall,  and  turned  out 
to  the  well,  to  make  his  evening  ablutions,  with  a 
restless  feeling  almost  of  irritation  toward  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

IN   THE    BACKWATERS   OF   LIFE 

With  the  remembrance  of  her  meetinrj  with  David 
Cr.e  still  warmly  fresh  in  her  mind,  Ellen  Daw  rode 
slowly  on  her  homeward  way,  following  the  main  road 
of  the  Draft,  as  it  meandered  through  the  ever  nar- 
rowing valley,  between  zig-zag  fence  rows,  burdened 
with   clouds  of   tender  green   leaf,   white   blossom  of 
thorn,  and  ethireal  pink  of  the  crab-apple.     The  road 
ran  between  the  small  farms  and  cleared  hillsides  of 
the  valley;  and  from  the  occasional  dooryards  neigh- 
bours called  greetings  to  her  as  tliey  went  about  their 
evening  chores;  and  ever>'  now  and  then  she  met  some 
of  the  men  on  the  road  making  their  way  homeward, 
and  exchanged  a  constrained  "Howdy"  with  them,  or 
remark  upon  the  weather.     Hal   way  up  th    Draft  she 
passed  the  schoolhousc,  a  little  square  building  of  grey 
logs  and  white  strips  of  chinking  and  daubing,  now,  in 
the  idleness  of  spring  and  oncoming  summer,  standing 
deserted  and  silent  on  its  grassy  knoll;  brooding,  per- 
hai)s,  on  past  and  gone  sessions,  with  only  an  occasional 
Sunday    prayer-meeting,   or   preaching,    to   break   its 
peaceful  monotony.     Ellen  half  wondered  to  herself, 
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children  whom  it  had  hovered,  it  ever  remembered  a 
shy  little  gipsy-like  child  from  oil    Dru{K-  Mountain, 
who  for  three  winters  had  daily  trudged   the  weary 
miles  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  its  door;  and 
who  had  sufTcrcd  such  agonies  of  ridicule  at  the  hands 
of  the  other  children,  all   because   her  clothes  were 
shabbier  and  poorer  than  anyone's  else,  and  because 
she  sometimes  had  only  com  bread  for  her  dinner. 
EUen  hoped  the  schoolhouse   had  forgotten,  and  all 
the  scholars  as  well,  that  pitiful  littK'  figure  of  herself. 
She  could  never  forget  it;  but  she  could  not  bear  to 
think   that  others  still  remembered   her  forlorn,  un- 
mothered  childhood.     For  she  felt  always  an  aching 
pity  for  that  thin  little   wistful  child -self,  and  wished 
that  it  were  possible  now,  in  her  grown-up  capacity,  to 
take  the  phantom  of  herself  of  ten  years  ago  into  her 
empty  arms,  and  give  it  the  passionate  caresses  that  a 
mother  would  give  —  caresses  that  neither  she  nor  the 
child-self  had  ever  known;  only  some  warm  encom- 
passing affection  like  that,  she  felt,  would  ever  take 
the  sting  out  of  those  c.uel  school  days. 

A  httle  past  the  schoolhouse,  Kate  Sawyer,  milk- 
ing her  cow,  of  a  beautiful  Titian  red  colouring,  in  a 
fence  comer  of  the  road,  stopped  Ellen  with  a  recjuest. 
"  Ef  ycr  see  my  ole  sow  up  erlong  ther  head  er  ther 
Draft,  wished  you'd  give  her  cr  turn  back  this  er\vay. 
She  broke  loose  this  momin'  an'  I'm  mighty  'frai'd 
she'll  git  erway  out  inter  ther  mountains,"  she  said. 
"Soh  — there!  — backer- leg!"  she  adjured  the  cow; 
••■••.  ^':.y.z^uny  uic  bui .  purT  ui  tiic  miik  Irothmg  into 
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tlu  Inukit  went  on  as  U-forc.  And  nith  a  "Vi-s'm,  I 
will,"  i:ikn,  la^t  rlv  ^lati  of  any  opjHirtunil)  to  U.- 
n(i','hlK)urly,  rode  on  Hit  way  a^ain. 

'Jhc  sun  had  (in)i)jK(l  Ixliind  tlu'  DnijR'  r<anKe 
in  so  dear  a  .spring'  sky  of  turcjiioisc,  shading'  to 
ytllow,  that  then-  win-  no  littK>t  i  loiids  ivin,  to 
(ling  out  bannirs(jf  colour  at  its  (ki)artUR-;  the  moun- 
tains drew  in  >ttr[KT  and  doscr  on  cithtr  side  of 
tlu-  track;  fro<,'>  chorused  from  all  the  littk-  streams 
and  moist  placid  in  the  fields  and  the  day  seemed 
vanishing  in  long  drawn  breaths  of  fainter  and 
fainter  light;  and  in  all  the  world  only  Ood  knew 
what  a  lonesome  heart  Kllen  Daw  carried  with  her 
on  her  homeward  way  —  and  in  truth  on  all  her 
ways  through  the  world. 

A  short  distance  i)ast  the  Ford  j)lace,  which  was  the 
last  inhabited  liouse  m  the  Draft,  Kllen  overtook  Kate 
Sawyer's  delinciuent  sow,  wallowing  with  luxurious 
abandonment  in  a  cajiacious  mud  hole,  and  with 
sliouts  and  flouri.shes  of  her  ma})le  switch  got  the  fat 
old  lady  to  her  feet  and  started  her  grunting  and 
scuttling  down  the  road  toward  home  and  an  anxious 
mistress.  And  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  and  some- 
thing of  a  feeling  of  friendship  with  Kate  Sawyer,  at 
least,  Ellen  proceeded  on  her  way.  For  to  even  the 
lonesomest  is  given  the  privilege  of  doing  little  bits  of 
kindness  for  others,  which  gives  some  slight  feeling  of 
being  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  To  one  who 
has  had  all  his  or  her  life  endless  store  of  friendship 
and  love,  this  might  seem  a  meagre  enough  taste  of 
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pood  ffllowsliip;  but  to  one  who,  like  Klh  n  Daw,  had 
known  n  al  lonclint>s,  it  was  un>j.takably  Ixlti  r  than 
nothing,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  way  by  uhith  shf  ob- 
lainid  tno^t  of  her  fn-linj^s  of  comi)anion>hi|)  with  htr 
nii>^hbour>.  Thirc  was  .scaraly  a  jHiNon  in  all  llu- 
Jumping  Crifk  Draft  who  had  nol  at  om  tinu-  or 
another  rcctivcci  Mjmc  litllc  hiddin  bit  of  lu  !p  frt)ni 
the  lonc^omc  dark  girl,  who  livid  such  a  drtary,  ^hut- 
away  life  on  thi-  mountain,  and  who  |)0>Ms>t<i  >u(.h  a 
niiagre  jx^rtion  of  litlur  the  thoughts  or  hearts  of  the 
neighlxiurs  whom  she  so  eagerly  sought  to  help  with 
her  little  sceret  kindnesse;. 

If  she  had  done  any  one  a  senile  that  pi  rson  never 
knew  it,  for  she  lon'ealid  the  fait  with  a  dill'idint 
reserve;  and  if  she  longed  with  her  very  heart  ar  ' 
soul  for  the  merry  companionship  c.f  the  young  pcoph 
of  her  own  age,  or  even  for  the  (|uieter  but  no  les,> 
dear  friendliness  of  the  older  people,  no  one  ever 
guessed  that  either.  For,  lx)m  on  the  top  of  a  lone- 
some mountain,  and  living  almost  from  the  day  of  her 
birth  a  solitary,  unloved  life,  the  girl  had  divelojx.d  a 
constrained  reserve  that  shut  her  away  from  all  human 
fellowship  more  efTectually  than  even  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  mountain  itself. 

Though  she  saw  and  heard  and  felt  like  other  {xople, 
her  shyness  held  her  tongue  in  a  fatal  silence.  When 
ixople  spoke  to  her  gaily  or  pleasantly,  her  whole 
heart  leaped  toward  them  in  warm  resfxinsc,  and  she 
would  have  given  worlds  to  answer  in  kind,  but  always 
the  biaiik  waii  of  her  reserve  ana  self-consciousness  rose 
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up  between,  and  lur  rr-i>on^cs  came  only  in  dilTicult 
Mnttncir.  or  niono>\  llabK  >. 

"I  (lunno  how  'ti>,"  Kate  Savyer  remarked  to  her 
neij^ldxjur  and  intimate,  AUie  Snyder,  '"hut  >omeho\v 
evi  ry  time  I  ^(  i'  Kllcn  Daw,  from  olT  l)ru(n  Mountain, 
seem>  liki-  she's  more  froze  up  'an  ever.  1  try  tt  r  talk 
ter  her,  an'  i,nve  her  er  plea>ant  word,  but  >he  je>t  drops 
lienyes  an'  ^ays'No'ni,' » r' Vis'ni,' an'seems  like  >lu'd 
e>  Kave  I'd  take  er  stiik  ter  her  e^  >peak  ter  her." 

"Will,  >he  jest  free/Is  me  ri<;ht  u|),"  Mrs.  Synder 
didand  with  larj^e  frankness,  ehangin*;;  Orin  Sii,der'-, 
smallest  son  and  heir  from  oni'  hip  to  tlie  other,  and 
j)Uttin;?  up  a  frow/y  lex  k  with  her  disen^aj^i-d  hand. 

";\n'  1  ean'l  say  cs  ther's  many  makes  me  fei  1  that 
envay,"  and  thertat  she  lauf^hed  with  a  mountainous 
joviality  which  shook  her  all  over,  and  ^ave  to  the 
baby  a  foretasti'  of  what  an  earth(juake  might  be. 

"  Don't  seem  like  none  er  ther  girls  er  ther  Draft 
takes  up  with  her  neither,"  Mrs.  Sawyer  went  on, 
tentatively. 

"That's  so,  they  don't,"  agreed  Mrs.  Snyder.  "I 
tried  ti  r  git  Luey  ter  go  an'  si't  by  hir  when  she  eomes 
down  ter  preaehin',  but  she  says  Kllen's  so  eurrus  an' 
dumb,  an'  wears  sui  h  funny  elothes,  don't  none  er  ther 
girls  want  ter  hev  notliin'  ter  do  with  her." 

"Well,  she  may  be  dumb  whin  hit  eomes  ter  talkin', 
but  tell  yer  one  thing,  she  kin  ever  more  lastingly  out- 
sing  anything  in  this  yere  Draft,"  the  other  declared. 
".■\n'  -he  ain't  really  so  bad  lookin'  when  yer  come  ter 
study  iier,  sure  'nough.     El  she  didn't  wear  such  eurrus 
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clothes  an'  didn'i   Unik  so  dark  an'   kindir  sknrid, 
bhi'd  \x-  a>  f^ood  lookin'  a>  mot  aii\body." 

So  ran  the  gineral  opinion  of  IdU  n  Daw  anions  tin- 
Draft  i)co}>If  \vhrnt\i.r  thi  y  t(K)k  tlic  tnjublf  to  liave 
an  opinion  at  all  aLout  lur,  whidi,  in  truth,  \\a■^  only 
at  raff  intir\aK  whin  a  drarth  of  more  intt  rt-tinj^ 
j,'o»ij)  tumid  tht  ir  tliou,uht>  ui)on  thoM-  who  dwilt  in 
the  backwater>  ol  life;  for  even  the  Draft  ha^  it-,  hai  k- 
waters,  where  ixi>tenie  >eenis  almo-t  at  a  ^tand^till, 
and  where  |Kr>onalitiis  staj^nate,  or  (le\i  lop,  in  tluir 
lone-ome  aliK)fne»,  unlooked  for  and  unnatural  traits. 

And  in  the>e  haekwaters  Klh  n  Daw  had  livid  her 
whole  life  of  twenty  two  years,  witiioiit  ever  knowing 
what  it  wa>  to  have  any  livin<^  >-oul  lare  for  her,  or 
worse  still,  without  ever  liavin^  lome  in  contact  with 
anvone,  man,  woman,  or  c  hild,  who  di>ired  any  of  the 
store  of  atTeition  v.hiih  she  was  so  eaj,'er  yet  so  fearful 
to  give. 

At  her  hlrth  her  mother  had  died,  and  her  father 
handing  Ellen,  the  only  ehild,  over  to  Silas  Daw  and 
his  wife,  for  adoption,  had  -old  hi'^  small  farm  on 
Drupe  Mountain,  and  moved  away  into  the  mining 
district  of  West  Virginia,  where  he  shortly  married 
again;  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  supporting  a  steadily 
increasing  family,  probably  forgot,  or  ci  rtainly  did  not 
care  to  remember,  the  existence  of  his  other  ihild  in 
the  Jumi)ing  Creek  neighlK)urhood. 

The  brief  episode  of  her  own  home  life  dosed,  Klkn 
grew  up  as  Ellen  Daw,  and  most  people  forgot  that 
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soon  as  VMvn  grew  old  fnough  to  know  what  it  meant 
it  luvcr  clipped  from  her  mind.  Thf  Daws  had  no 
(liildrcn  of  tlicir  own,  and  Ellen  might  have  found  a 
Mnall  -tore  of  affection  in  Mrs.  Daw's  heart  in  the 
plad'  of  her  three  little  (lead  children  that  disease  and 
accident  had  ra\i>hed  from  her,  one  after  the  other; 
liut,  unfortunately,  when  Ellen  wa-  still  very  small, 
Mrs.  Daw  received  a  severe  fall  from  which  she  was 
long  in  recovering,  and  which  left  her,  when  she  was 
once  more  able  to  be  about,  physically  htrong,  but 
mentally  almost  idiotic.  And  by  Silas  Daw's  sister, 
who  came  to  take  charge  of  things  about  the  house  on 
Mrs.  Daw's  being  incapacitated,  Ellen  was  constantly 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  she  "was  nothin'  but  er  little 
throwed  erway  thing." 

When  the  girl  was  fifteen  this  tyrant  died,  and  UjK^n 
Ellen's  shoulders  fell  the  household  cares  of  the  farm. 

Eor  her  adopted  father  Ellen  found  it  impossible 
even  to  pretend  any  atTection;  and  certainly  he  had 
none  for  her,  for  Silas  Daw  had  never  cared  in  all  his 
life  for  any  soul  but  himself,  and  never  for  anything 
save  his  own  pleasures  —  which  con>isted  of  all  ihe 
hunting  he  felt  ecjual  to,  and  all  the  whiskey  he  could 
get  hold  of.  In  times  past  he  had  worked  well  enough 
on  the  farm  when  not  hunting  or  intoxicated,  but  now 
in  his  latter  years,  whiskey  and  rheumatism  had  so 
combined  to  disable  him,  that  the  brunt  of  the  farm 
work  fell  on  Ellen,  and  girl  though  she  was,  her  life 
was  filled  with  a  multiplicity  of  hard  tasks  that  might 
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to  her  sombre  face,  besides  its  wistfulness,  a  look  at 
times  of  utter  weariness,  as  though  .10  sleep  could  ever 
be  long  enough  to  rest  her. 

Growing  up  in  this  resen-cd  and  unloved  atmosphere, 
Ellen  reached  out  eagerly  in  secret  and  bestowed  a 
wealth  of  unsus{)ected  atTection  upon  ditTercnt  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  chanced  in  some  way  to 
appeal  to  her  fancy.  And  once  having  made  them,  as 
it  were,  her  own,  by  her  affection,  she  adored  them 
with  the  motherhood  of  her  love;  and  for  the  happiness 
of  these  hir  chosen  pco[)lr',  no  sacrifice  on  her  own 
part  would  have  sremed  to  her  too  great. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  upon  whom  the  spirit  of 
her  love  alighted  never  needed  anything  that  she  had 
to  give  them,  least  of  all  her  yearning  affection,  and 
so  went  on  thtir  way  entirely  unconsicous  of  the 
abundance  of  devotion  that  was  theirs  to  take. 

For  love  and  for  loveliness  Ellen  Daw's  heart  was 
passionately  hungr>'.  Fortunately,  in  the  desire  for 
the  latter.  Nature,  that  dear  universal  old  woman,  who 
is  sometimes  a  god  and  sometimes  an  infmitely  clo^e 
friend,  and  at  no  time  exclusive  with  the  exclu^iveniss 
of  mankind,  steppc-d  in  here  and  played  the  Fair>' 
Godmother  to  this  lonely  Cinderella;  spreading  always 
before  her  an  enriless  play  of  sunshine  and  cloud,  and 
subtle  ivrning  shadows;  summer  bloom  and  tendir 
tricks  of  blended  colouring;  infmite  variety  of  mu^ic 
and  fugitive  perfumes;  all  wrought  into  a  mar\-ellous 
vast  mosaic  of  delight,  made  up  of  sight,  of  sound,  and 
of  ethereal  fragrance,  and  of  all  the  manifestations  of 
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the  sc-nsL>;  having  ncj  bounchirics,  and  no  bc>,inning  or 
end,  and  .-hot  through  and  wcldtd  togtthcT  by  an  upper 
and  under  and  all-i  ncompassing  envclojimcnt  of  love, 
and  the  warm  .sun>hinc  of  joy. 

Elkn  Daw  had  one  other  thing,  too,  to  give  her 
haf>pinLSs:  a  thing  >he  rejoiced  in,  and  hugged  VL'r\' 
tight.  She  could  >-ing.  She  could  r^ing  better  than 
anyoni'  ( l>c  in  tile  Draft,  or  anywhere  round;  better 
than  anyone  she  had  ever  heard,  and  >he  knew  it. 
And  V.  htn  ^lle  >ang,  and  then  only,  ^lie  lo\ed  her>elf 
willi  a  jia»ionale  u])liftir.>;,  because  liun  ^he  herself 
became  the  vihicle  ol  >onH thing  beautiful. 

It  was  this  eager  de>ire  for  beauty  in  ever}'  form 
which  made  her  ^vi^lful  atTection>  centre  with  peculiar 
intensity  around  Mary  Reddin  and  David  Cree,  because 
they  were  the  twcj  mo.-t  beautiful  people  >he  knew. 

Mary  Reddin  was  a  con>lant  source  of  wonder  and 
delight  to  her.  Her  l()\eline.->  and  gayety,  and  frank 
lack  of  roervi',  fa>tinalc(l  and  terrilied  her  almost 
e<iually.  When  tluy  were  together  Mar}'s  bright 
friendline>s  and  ])layfulnis,>  —  more  than  any  of  the 
other  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  iver  >howed  her  — 
aliki'  inibarras>ed  and  f.i>cinaled  lier,  ancj  jjrought  out 
all  her  awkward  -hyness;  m)  that  Mary  never  felt, 
though  >he  truly  <k>ired  to  be  friends  with  Kllen,  that 
she  ever  got  a  step  marer  to  llie  >iknt  girl.  But  wher 
Klkn  was  alone,  every  look  of  the  other's  lovely  Uttle 
face,  and  touch  of  her  railiant  manner,  came  back  to 
her  with  overwhelming  sweetnes.-,  and  she  felt  almost 
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personality,  though   r-hc  was  only  Mary's  senior  by  a 
few  years. 

With  David  Cree,  Ellen  thought  she  was  in  love,  in 
the  ordinar)-  meaning  of  the  expre>>i()n.  Xiver  .n 
her  wil(le>t  dreams  did  >he  think  of  his  loving  her;  her 
whole  opinion  of  herself  was  too  humble,  even  if  her 
long  apprenticeship  to  inditTerence  had  failed  to  teach 
her  her  les>on.  But  under  d()\vn-dropj)ed  lids,  that 
never  gave  her  secret  away,  she  watclied  his  every 
movement,  and  the  few  idle  worris  he  had  ever  sj)oken 
J  her  were  treasured  carefully  in  her  heart.  But 
though  Ellen  thus  deceived  her>Llf,  anyone  who  really 
knew  her  would  have  known  that  she  was  no  more 
truly  in  love  with  David  Cree  than  she  was  with  Mar>' 
Reddin,  or  in  truth  with  any  manifestation  of  beauty. 

At  the  head  of  the  Draft,  where  it  widens  out  for  a 
moment  before  plunging  into  the  side  of  Drupe  Moun- 
tain, Ellen  rode  s[jlashingly  into  the  middle  of  Jumping 
Creek,  where  one  fords  it  for  the  la.-t  time  on  the  way 
up  the  mountain,  and  letting  the  mare's  head  down  to 
drink  she  turned  herself  a  little  in  her  curious  high- 
[)ommelled  old  saddle,  and  looked  with  exjKctant  eyes 
—  as  she  always  did  here  -  -  across  the  golden  thread 
of  the  stream  to  a  little  green  knoll  —  i)ep()ered  all  over 
ju>l  now  with  dandelions  —  which  ro>e  with  a  gracious 
round  sloj)e  out  of  the  valley,  and  swept  back  in  ascend- 
ing steei)s  until  it  lost  itself  in  the  wooded  heights  of 
Peter's  Ridge.  And  on  this  grassy  knoll,  in  all  its 
glor\-,  stood  the  marvel  and  admiration  of  the  Jumping 
Creek  Draft. 
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A  nc;it,  four  roomed  brick  cottage,  with  white  porches 
at  Ijac  k  and  front,  a  paling  fence  around  it,  and  ehickcn- 
coop  and  woodshed  in  the  rear,  may  not  seem  a  thing 
to  e.xeite  intense  curiosity  and  heated  speculation. 
Nevertheless,  its  erection  in  the  Draft  gave  good  cause 
for  surprise    and  comment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  only  brick  house  that 
had  ever  appeared  there  —  indeed  it  was  the  only  one 
in  a  radiu.-,  of  ten  miles,  all  the  other  dwellings  Ix'ing 
for  the  mo>t  part  log  cal)ins,  with  an  occasional  more 
pretentious  frame  house. 

In  the  second  j)lace  —  why  should  such  finished 
elegance  and  luxury  be  lu  ked  away  from  the  general 
public  in  the  obscurity  of  the  head  of  the  Draft,  while, 
had  it  i)een  placed  in  the  lower  and  more  jxjpulous 
part  of  the  valley,  it  might  daily  have  gladdened  many 
an  eye  with  mingled  envy  and  admiration?  In  the 
third  and  last  place,  and  most  of  all  to  be  wondered 
over  —  why  had  such  a  nest  as  this  been  built  by 
Adrian  Blair,  an  unmarried  man,  and  one,  moreover, 
who  was  not  known  to  be  paying  particular  attention 
to  any  of  the  pretty  and  attractive  girls  of  the  vicinity? 

Truly,  when  one  took  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, it  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  little  demure 
brick  house  should  be  food  for  such  intensity  of  specu- 
lation. 

For  six  months  it  had  been  fin>>hed;  and  for  six 
months  it  had  stood  empty  and  unfumi>hed  here  on 
its  hilltop,  looking  down  tlie  widening  expanse  of  the 
Draft,  and  waiting  for  —  what  ? 
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From  h'.r  j)erch  on  her  old  marc  Elkn  looked  eagerly 
at  it  on  this  afternoon  with  the  familiar  duight  with 
which  a  child  regards  a  much  admired  toy  in  a  shop 
window. 

Ever)-  time  she  passed  the  house  she  paused  in  the 
stream,  osten^il)ly  to  water  her  horse,  but  in  reality 
that  she  might  till  her  eyes  with  all  the  charms  of  the 
little  d-velling. 

None  of  its  smallest  details  escaped  her;  and  once, 
when  no  one  was  about,  she  '"'d  hidden  her  horse 
behind  a  clump  of  bushes  by  the  roadside,  and  with 
quick  glance>  in  all  directions  had  slii){K(l  through  the 
gateway  and  up  to  the  very  porch  of  the  house. 

It  was  to  her  a  visit  to  an  enchanted  palace.  She 
had  never  ventured  to  go  again.  But  no  second  trip 
was  needed  to  keej)  fresh  the  remembrance  of  all  its 
charms,  and  she  had  only  to  shut  her  eyes  to  see  again 
the  view  down  the  valley  from  the  little  porch,  and  to 
remember  that  in  the  morning  the  sun  looked  in  at  the 
kitchen  windows,  and  that  in  the  afternoon  it  brightened 
the  ones  at  the  front.  Nor  flid  it  re(juire  any  effort  on 
her  part  to  recall  the  woodshed  filed  to  overflowing 
with  cut  stove  wood,  nor  that  little  fenced  patch  of 
ground  at  the  back  lying  so  ideally  for  a  vegetable 
garden. 

As  Ellen  raised  her  eyes  on  thi>  particular  evening 
to  the  house  above  her,  with  her  usual  tlu-h  of  excite- 
ment, she  saw  that  since  her  passing  it  in  the  morning 
•Xdrian   Blair  had  been  there  at   work,  and   now  two 
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cither  >u\v  of  the  jjath  flown  to  the  f^ate;  so  smooth 
and  so  even,  and  >o  iiresistibly  attraetive,  that  Ellen's 
ver)'  lingers  tingled  to  drop  the  necessar)'  fiowir  seetls 
into  their  bewitching  dejiths. 

"Well,  I  declar,"  she  whisjK-red  in  tender  delight. 

To  her  tired  and  longing  heart  these  waiting  seed 
beds  seeniul  to  give  the  la>t  rini>hing  touch  to  the 
place,  and  now,  how  dear,  how  honulikc  it  all  wa^I 

"Wei!,"  >he  whi>])ered  again  to  herself,  "hit's  nice 
ter  know  there  i>  sic  h  pr.tty  placts  in  ther  world. 
Hope  nolxKly  won't  ever  live  in  hit  es  won't  take  keir 
of  hit,"  she  added.  For  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would 
be  real  sulTering  for  this  little  cuddled  dwelling  ever  to 
fall  into  careless  hands. 

Across  the  creek  Ellen  Daw's  way  left  tlie  main  road 
and  struck  into  a  steej)  and  rocky  path  between  two 
shaq)  ridges  of  Drupe  Mountain.  Often  in  the  early 
spring  overflowed  by  a  torrent  of  rushing  yellow  water, 
even  now,  at  its  best,  the  track  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  dried  creek  bed.  To  Ellen  and  the  old  mare,  however, 
its  ruggcdncss  was  familiar  enough,  and  neither  was  in 
any  way  disturbed  by  the  blundering  struggles  of  the 
mare  as  she  scrambled  over  loose  stones  and  up  washed- 
out  banks,  her  progress  filling  the  shut-in  ravine  with 
crashing  re-echoing  sounds. 

It  was  nearly  dark  now,  especially  so  in  this  narrow- 
way  between  the  ridges,  and  more  than  once  Ellen 
adjured  her  horse  to  "Git  erlong  now,  er  I  won't  git 
my  work  done  up  'til  way  in  ther  night." 

Bui  in  truth  bhe  was  in  no  vtiy  gieat  hurry  to  get 
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home,  for  she  loved  the  still  woofls  at  this  time  of  the 
evening,  and  was  loth  to  exchange  their  (juiit  and 
delicate  fragrance  for  the  hard  task>  and  probable 
scolding  from  her  adoj)ted  father,  which  awaited  her 
return. 

So  accustomed  was  she  to  the  stillness  and  loneline>s 
of  the  road  it  wa>  with  a  ([uick  >tart  of  >urpri.-e, 
as  her  horse  came  upon  a  gras>  grown  ^-irctcli  where 
the  hoof-beats  fell  alm()>t  noisLle»l\ ,  that  ■-he  heard 
some  one  or  something  coming  down  the  track  ahead 
of  her,  still  hidden  by  a  >haq)  bend  of  the  road.  At 
the  sound  the  girl  straightened  u[i  and  caught  her  nins 
tighter  with  nervou>  dread,  while  ^lle  keyed  herself  to 
listen. 

On  that  lonely  track  between  the  mountain's  black 
sides,  and  in  the  fading  still  light,  there  was  >omelhing 
terrifying  in  the  sound  of  that  mysterious  thing  blun- 
dering down  the  mountain  towanl  her;  and  Ellen, 
who  rarely  knew  what  j)hysical  fear  was,  caught 
herself  whispering  in  >urpri>e,  "1  —  I  believe  I'm 
skeeredr' 

It  was  an  infinitely  deserted  road,  and  in  case  of 
danger  the  girl  might  have  shrieked  in  vain  for  hel{). 
Ellen  knew  this  only  too  well,  and  —  and,  what  was  it, 
what  could  it  be  just  around  the  bend  there  ? 

The  sound  was  ver}-  dose  now,  and  she  could  m.akc 
out  heavy  feet  clumping  and  blundering  among  the 
loose  stones,  and  once  a  pebble,  kicked  from  the  road, 
went  flying  away  into  tlie  undergrowth  with  a  tiny 

crash. 
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She  and  the  thing  were  wry  close  to  the  bend  now; 
in  a  moment  they  would  round  it  simultaneously. 

"Lord!"  the  girl  breathed  fearfully,  and  with  the 
ejaculation  made  the  turn.  Out  of  the  twilight  there 
reeled  toward  her  the  slouched  ligure  of  a  man.  His 
head  was  sunk  down  low  between  his  shoulders  and  a 
thick  growth  of  Ix-ard  covered  most  of  his  face.  Not 
raising  his  eyes,  he  passed  the  girl  unsceingly,  muttering 
under  his  breath  and  slipping  among  the  stones. 

.At  the  sudden  ap[K'arance  of  his  vague  shajK-  out  of 
the  gloom,  Kllen's  horse  had  given  a  surprisingly  ([uick 
bound  to  one  side,  and  then  stopped  with  a  startled 
snort. 

With  a  (juieling  wonj  to  the  frightened  animal,  Ellen 
turned  fjuickly  in  her  saddle  and  looked  after  the 
unkempt  figure,  her  heart  beating  unreasonably  fast. 

"Reckon  hit  must  be  one  er  Mr.  Whitcomb's  new 
hands  at  ther  mill,"  she  reassured  herself  under  her 
breath,  for  she  was  surprised  and  a  tritle  ashamed  that 
such  an  ordinan.-  occurrence  should  have  so  startled 
her.  .Meek  Whitcomb's  sawmill  was  set  for  the  present 
on  that  part  of  Drupe  Mountain  not  ven,'  far  from 
the  Daws'  place;  the  road  to  it  turned  off  Ellen's  path 
a  little  distance  further  on,  and  nothing  was  more 
probable  than  that  the  man  who  had  just  passed  her 
had  come  from  there.  Ellen  sniffed  the  air  —  "Too 
drunk  ter  see  where  he's  crgoin',"  she  concluded. 
Then  she  gave  a  queer  little  hysterical  laugh. 

"I  wouldn't  er  tliought  ennything'd  er  skeered  me 
so.     I'd  better  be  er  gittin'  erlong  er  somethin'  elsc'll 
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come  er  jumpin'  at  me  outer  ther  dark,"  she  told 
herself  scornfully.  But  contemptuous  as  she  was 
over  her  fright,  she  nevertheless  (|uickened  tlic  mare's 
^ait  to  such  gixxl  j)urj)()se  that  it  was  not  many  min- 
utes before  she  arrived  at  her  own  home  bam  at 
aluKJSt  a  trot. 
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A    DRF.AM   OF    KRF.SH    EARTH 

It  was  the  (hiy  aftrr  the  plmtin-,'  of  Robert  Re(l(h"n's 
corn-field,  and  llie  loni,'  <,'oldi  n  fingers  of  aftem(X)n 
sunlight  beckoneii  to  Mary  Reddin  irresistibly  with  the 
sweet  allurement  of  out-of-doors. 

"  Kf  you  don't  nt  ed  nie  no  more  right  now,"  she  said 
to  her  mother,  "1  b'lieve  I'll  jest  run  over  to  A'nt 
Marthy  Lamfire's  an'  git  ther  llower  seeds  she's  liin 
er  sa\in'  fer  nie.  She's  got  some  er  them  red  beans 
that  brings  thi  m'  here  little  hummin'  birds;  an'  ^ome 
other  Mills  too,  an'  looks  like  termorrer's  uoin' 
ter  be  er  nice  day,  an'  I'd  like  ter  git  my  garden 
planfid." 

"1  don't  need  ver,"  Mrs.  Reddin  answered,  "but 
Lor'  me,  Mary,  I'd  think  you'd  be  skeered  cr  that  olc 
crazy  woman." 

"Mary  ain't  >keered  er  nulTm',"  the  next  to  the 
smallest  Reddin  suddenly  piped  up,  regarding  her  with 
baby  eyes  of  .adoration. 

"Oh  yes,  sir,  I  am  skeered  er  somethin',"  Mary 
returned. 

He  looki'd  at  her  as  one  looks  upon  the  shattering  of 
a  dearly  loved  idol. 
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"Is  you  skitTcd,  Mar}?"  hi-  siid.  "What  is  you 
skif rifl  of?" 

"I'm  skriri<l  it  vom,"  >hv  ntumLcl,  kxjking  down 
at  him  witli  mo(  k  ivis  of  tirror. 

A  look  of  wondtr  and  dt  hght  dawned  in  his  small 
face,  and  hf  ivcn  as>ay(.(I  ;>  >li^ht  masculini'  svvagj^rr 
ill  suited  to  his  s<kirt>;  but  hi^  an-,wtT  tanu'  with  fmi' 
grae  iousn(.s> : 

"Vou  needn't  be  >keere(l  er  me,  Man',  I  won't  do 
anyfing  ter  yir,"  he  >aid. 

"Hut  I  am  sketTtd,"  >he  {)ersi>te(i.  "I'm  >keeri'd 
you'll  eat  me  upl"  and  thenat  >he  suddenly  swooped 
uj)on  liim,  and  gathering  him  up  in  her  arms  she 
j)roceeded  herself  to  devour  him  in  tiie  orthtxlox  manner 
of  older  sisters,  and  having  pre>ently  reduced  iiim  to  a 
perfectly  limp  state  of  breathK  s>  gurgles,  ^he  deposited 
him  in  a  chair,  and  (atehing  uj)  her  pinky  sunbonnet 
tlilted  out  of  the  house  and  ilown  the  lane  like  a  wind- 
blown streak  of  sunlight. 

It  was  a  couj)le  of  miles  from  the  Reddins'  place  to 
the  Mos>y  Hollow,  and  Man.'  walked  (|uiekly  that  she 
might  be  back  in  time  to  help  with  the  evening  chores. 
But  in  spite  of  her  ha>te  she  found  time  to  note  the 
little  wild  tlowers  rioting  in  the  >unny  comers  of  the 
fence  rows,  and  to  obsene  a  bluebird's  nest  in  an  old 
hollow  stumj);  and  at  one  ])lace  where  a  barren,  >laty 
hillside  was  all  a  delicate  haze  of  wild  pansies  she 
lingered  a  few  moments  in  deliglit. 

"I  certainly  am  glad  ter  see  yer  all  ergin,"  she  said, 
ncxiding  politely  to  the  flowers.     "Hit  seems  er  power- 
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ful  hiW'J,  time  hiuc  you  wa-^  hiri,  an'  I  wi^lud  you'd 
^lA\  all  -uriuni  r;  'mt  ri'c  kon  you'll  ht  \  look  off  tliim 
[>ritt\  Itlur  (In^MN  an'  ^otu-  li  r  Ixd  i  t|,'in  'fort  lianlly 
t  r  n)onlli'>  out.  1  wouldn't  he  thai  la/.y  hr  nolhin'," 
slic  (  rird  uiili  a  >liou  of  sioni.  liut  slu'  waved  lar 
hand  to  tluin  as  >lu-  It  ft  tin-  pntty  [daii-,  ju>t  to  show 
shf  wa>  in  fun,  and  thf  [)ansi(  >  undirstotKl  iH-rftttly 
and  llu  ir  little  llowi  r  fatis  lost  none  of  iheir  merry 
swt  t  tnt  ss  at  hi  r  words. 

She  wa>  warm  and  a  little  llu-lud  when  she  tame  at 
lenj^tli  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mos>y  Hollow,  and  t,dafl 
enough  to  be  taken  into  its  shady  arms,  for  she  had 
walketl  fast,  and  part  of  the  way  she  had  e\in  dantetl 

—  ft)r  truly  hatl  she  not  joyt)us  cause  ft)r  tiantin^? 
\  little  distantf  uj)  the  hollow  she  sat  tlown  by  the 
j)athway  tt>  n  st  and  et)()l  off.  The  wockIs  were  all 
starifd  with  pink  antl  white  trillium  blossoms,  an<l 
here  and  there  t)n  the  azalea  buslus  weff  bursting  buds 
and  almost  full  blooms  of  rosy  colour,  anti  in  the  air 
was  the  suljtle  [)erfume  of  moist,  shady  woods  and 
growin}^  lhin<;s. 

Mary  drew  a  lon<^  soft  breath  and  smiled  happily. 
She  had  a  delicate  sense  of  aliveness  and  of  well  being, 
and  suddenly  in  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  the  wocj<Js 

—  her  thoui^hts  wingiu}^  alonj^  the  golden  stretches  of 
her  love  —  she  felt  as  though  she  were  waking  into 
communion  with  something  wider  and  greater  than  her 
small  self,  as  though  she  half  guessed  at  a  fuller  life, 
a  life  not  bounded  by  any  of  the  trivial  confmes  that 
she   knew,    but  runnmg  through  all  the   worlds  and 
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more  Ix'^idts;  and  a--  if  in  an>w(.r  to  il  Uk  uhlv-  uithin 
In  rvilf  ^uddinly  awoki-  an(i  rt-pondid,  and  lor  ;•  -paic- 
^lu•  \\a>  ^\vi|)t  awav  on  .m  intinitr  \\a\i  of  i\i-ttnic 
^rvatiT  and  mort'  ali\r  lluin  anything  -lu-  had  tvrr 
known. 

I'oi  a  ^hort  time  only  u.i>  thi-  (  urioii-  uplutin^  upon 
lit  r,  tlun  thi-  -tran|.';i'  illu-ivc'  ihin^  dnw  it^lf  away 
on(f  niorr  into  tlu  unknown  from  wlunir  it  bad  looki  d 
forth,  and  aijain  -lu-  wa>  onK  a  liah  frii;hti  iii  d  i:irl 
>ittin^  alone  in  tlu'  ^ivcn  wood-  of  May.  \\[  though 
it  tied,  in  it-  trail  wa->  left  a  ^'riat  t  \ullation  and  love 
of  life,  and  a  (.()nipa---ion  for  iho-i-  who  were  >omu  how 
out  of  tune  with  it;  and  a>  -he  ro-e,  the  li^lit  of  lu  r 
love  and  of  her  awed  -urpri-e  -till  on  lu  r  fate,  her 
thought-  turned  (oinpa— ionately  to  the  old  woman 
whom  -he  w.i-  f^oing  to  vi-it,  and  wlio  -etnied  m) 
eruiUy  -hut  away  from  all  the  j^ladne—  of  txi>tcn(e 
hy  the  griy  walls  of  her  own  bitter  thouj^hts. 

There  had  Inin  -omtthin<4  of  a  tie  between  Martha 
Lamfire  and  Mary  Riddin  iwi  ^nte  .i  day  live  or  -i.\ 
vears  ai^o  when  the  old  woman  had  noticed  MaiT  for 
the  first  time. 

It  was  a  winter  school  day,  and  M.irx,  having'  Ixcn 
delayed  by  -omething,  was  racin<i  down  thi-  road  to 
overtake  the  main  bunch  of  the  Draft  ihildnn.  She 
ran  lij^htly  with  her  head  up  in  the  air,  the  -tin^in^^ 
eold  making  her  eheek>  llame,  and  >uddenly  at  a  turn 
in  the  road  >he  (ame  f.iee  to  face  with  old  Martha. 
Ste[)[)ing  ([uiekly  out  of  the  narnnv  Ixalen  path  into 

jl»  -\  W        ^_  l»l  1.1, 

iHc  ucip  snow,  .viaiy  wouiu  navi  pii>.-i.ci  wiin  a  na.^iy 
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"Howdy,"  —  for  like  nio>t  of  tlu'  childn  n  of  the 
n(i,Ldib()urhoo(i  -lu-  was  afraid  of  the  old  woman's 
(urious  look  and  wild  eyes.  But  a.-,  they  came  abrea>t 
a  skinny  hand  shot  out  all  at  ome  from  unfKr  the 
frayed  jtlaid  shawl  and  ^'ripjiing  Mary's  arm  brought 
her  to  a  suddc  n  stand.  For  a  moment  the  old  woman 
peered  into  tiu  -^Mrl's  rosy  face  with  startling  black 
eyes;  then  —  "Aire  you  Robert  Reddin's  girl?"  she 
demanded. 

"Ves'm,  Mary  Reddin,"  Mary  faltered,  panting  a 
little,  for  she  was  frightened.  Martha  looked  at  her  a 
moment  longer. 

"Ver  pretty,"  she  said  at  length  harshh,  "so  was 
my  Ammy,  but  hit  did.  't  help  her  none,"  and  loosing 
the  girl's  arm  with  a  iling,  she  wint  on  once  more  upon 
her  lonely  way.  And  Mary  s|)e(l  home  to  (juestion  her 
mother  about  Ammy  Lamfire.  And  after  she  heard 
the  girl's  tragic  little  story,  eiiild  though  she  was,  she 
felt  an  eager  desire  to  be  kind  to  the  old  woman,  and 
with  many  little  acts  ol  friendliness  she  wooed  her  at 
length  into  something  of  an  intimacy. 

When  Mary  made  her  way  to  the  lonely  cabin  at 
till'  head  of  the  hollow  on  this  occasion,  she  found  old 
Martha  at  work  in  her  garden  patch,  her  whole  shriv- 
elled personahiy  almost  of  a  colour  widi  the  brown 
earth. 

The  last  tt  n  years  had  altered  her  little.  The  death 
of  Amabil  had  ma.K-  the  one  great  ehange  in  her  life, 
and  aged  and  withered  by  that,  like  a  blighted  leaf, 
the  \ears  afterwards  had  little  effect  upon  her.     In  the 
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door\-ard  a  few  [KTtnnials  shot  up  out  of  tlu'  grass, 
r(.'mnant>  of  Amab<  !'>  littk-  ganUii  of  lont^  aj^o,  and 
by  the  corner  of  \hv  jion  h  a  threat  busli  of  bridal  wreath 
was  ahiiost  hidden  in  its  own  ( lou<ls  of  whili   tj'.ooni. 

"Howdy,  A'nt  Marthy,"  Mary  railed  across  the 
fencL'  to  her.  The  old  woman  spun  around  at  her 
greeting,  and  whipped  off  her  sunbonnet  that  she 
might  see. 

"Howdy,  howd\-,"  she  jerked.  "Walk  up  onter 
ther  pon  h  an'  set  yerself  down."  .And  sticking  her 
unwieldy  mattoek  into  the  ground  >he  came  across  the 
furrow>  to  tlie  girl  in  uneven  slridis. 

"I  come  over  tirsee  could  I  git  ther  tlower  seeds  ver 
promi--ed,"  Mary  >aid,  drop()ing  down  to  a  seal  on 
the  edge  of  tl;  ■  porch. 

"I'll  ivUh  \m  right  out  now,"  said  the  other,  dis- 
appearing as  she  >[)oke  into  the  cabin. 

"Ff  yer  hadn't  ercome  fer  'em  terday  I'd  ersf  nt  ver 
word,  fer  ther  moon'r>  right  now,  an'  hit's  time  they 
was  in  ther  ground,"  she  continued,  [)resently  reap- 
pearing with  herhand>  full  of  little  newspaj)er  packages 
\vra[)j)ed  around  with  thread,  in  whit  h  were  the  desired 
seeds,  together  with  many  a  withered  petal. 

"There,"  she  said,  dropfjing  them  all  save  one 
package  into  Mar\'s  lap;  "them's  ther  coxcombs,  an' 
zinnias,  an'  balsams,  an'  marigoId>;  an'  that  big 
package  is  ther  red  beans." 

So  saying  she  seated  herself  on  the  step  bv  the  girl, 
and  drawing  her  thin  knees  up  under  her  chin  she 
clasped  her  arms  about  them,  her  back  against  a  [xjst 
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of  th(  [)ORh.  "An'  now,"  she  went  on,  rtganiinf^  the 
girl  with  bright  witrh  eyis,  "I'm  c-r^oin'  itr  giv'  you 
what  1  never  'lowed  tir  ^iv'  ter  nobofiy,'"  and  un- 
daspin}^  one  liand  >he  held  u[)  the  little  bundle  she 
had  ntained. 

"This  here,"  >he  said,  "is  some  maid  in  t'ler  mist 
seed,  er  ther  same  stock  es  some  Ammy  planted  tlier 
war  she  died.  I've  [)lanted  hit  every  year  sence  and 
savid  ther  seed,  an'  now  I'm  ergoin'  ter  f^'iv'  hit  ti  r 
you,  setin'  es  you're  a  f,'oo<!  hand  with  tlowers,  an'  I 
want  you  ter  ]»lant  hit  so's  ther'll  be  somethin'  left  in 
ther  Draft  es  Ammy  hed  er  hand  in." 

Mary  took  the  seeds  held  out  to  her  —  descendants 
of  those  far-away  ancestors  jjlanted  almost  twenty-live 
years  ago  by  the  dead  girl. 

"  But  whyn't  yer  plant  'em  yerself  this  spring  like  yer 
allers  do?"  she  fjucstioned. 

The  old  woman  shook  hi  ,  head. 

"I'll  not  see  'em  bloom  this  year,  '  she  said. 

"Lor',  A'nt  Marthy,  why  not?"  cried  the  girl. 

"No,  sir,  I  won't  see  'em  bloom,''  the  okl  woman 
went  on,  "I've  hed  er  vision  er  f  n  sh  eartli  two  nights 
runnin',  an'  reckon  I  know  well  ernough  what  that 
means." 

"  I.or',''  Mary  returned,  tr  ing  to  turn  the  words  ofT 
lightly.  '■  Don't  talk  th-.;t  er.vay;  reckon  most  anybody 
coukl  dream  er  fresh  earth  in  ther  spring.  I  was 
])lantin'  com  all  yesterd'y  an'  I  seen  er  whole  field  er 
fresli  earth  la--'  night." 

At  her  word>  the  woman's  eyes  lit  up  like  a  flame, 
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and  j-hf  tl    ust  her  strange,  era/.}'  old  face  i  lo>i'  to  the 

girl's. 

"Don't  ycr  make  cr  mock  er  me,  Kirl,"  >hc  i  rird 
fiircclv,  as  Mary  -hrunk  away  from  lu  r,  --tartkd.  "I 
tfli  ycr  I've  dreamt  i-r  driam  twic  t  cr  fn-h  cartli,  an' 
thtr'U  hi'  two  ,i,'rav(.s  ^]u<s,  in  this  yirr  Draft  'forr  tin  r 
monlh'^  out;  one  ir  thini'll  be  mine,  1  reckon,  an'  tin  r 
Lord  know>  I  don't  kccr  vi  hit  i'^;  hut  wlio  thcr  otlur'll 
be  thcr  dream  ain't  ,-aid."  Slie  ^'ot  u[>  -uddinly  and 
stoo<l  be>ide  the  -^'irl,  looking  away  down  tue  little 
hollow.  "Aha  a,"  >he  said  -lowly,  "two  fre.-h  ;^r;i\e-; 
an'  I've  >eid  er  -haddi  r  in  ther  Draft  too,  what  nobody 
el>e  ain't  >eed  yit,  but  they  will  set'  hit.  An  hii'>  er 
shadder  what"-  follerin'  David  Crei." 

"David  Cree)'"'  screamed  tlie  ^irl,  ,-lru;.,'gling  to  lu  r 
feet. 

The  old  woman  whirled  upon  her,  "What's  David 
Cree  ter  you?"  she  demanded. 

Mar\'  put  her  hand  to  her  breast  and  tried  to  recover 
herself.' 

"He  —  he's — "  sht-  stammered  and  was  silent. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  a  moment  half  pity- 
ingly. "O  Lord,  them  CreesI"  she  cried  at  length, 
pa--ionately.  ".Mder-^on  Cree  l.>roke  my  girl'.-  heart, 
an'  \'ou'd  bt  tter  mind  out  David  don't  bnak  your'n." 

For  a  moment  longer  she  stared  wildly  at  the  girl; 
then  she  spoke  in  a  softened  tone  and  her  look  was 
almost  alTectionate. 

"You  don't  believe  what  I  say,"  she  said,  "but  t£ 
I'm  took  sick  will  ver  come  ter  me?" 
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"Kr  courx'  I  will,  A'nt  Marthy,  vr  tr)urM',"  ^.  .ly 
promixd  lai^'crly,  ^loopinj,'  to  p'n  k  up  the  dropped  seed 
JKK  ka,L;e>,  and  >l:ppinf,'  them  into  her  jkk  ket. 

"I  mu-'  <,'()  now,"  slu'  said  Ik -itatin<,'ly.  the  colour 
l)e<,'innin,t,'  to  ( ome  baek  to  her  face,  thouj^'h  >he  was 
still  frif^htined. 

Martha  stepped  over  to  the  'oii.-h  of  hridal  wreath 
and  began  breaking  ofT  long  branches  of  the  snowy 
bloom. 

"Be  you  goin'  bark  by  ther  low  {>laccs,  jjast  ther 
Hull  gra\eyard?"  she  a^ked. 

Mary  wr.vered  a  moment.  "I  ~  I  reckon  so,"  she 
said  at  length,  though  she  had  meant  to  return  by  the 
road,  the  way  by  which  she  had  come. 

"Then  take  these  here  ter  .Ammy,"  the  other  said, 
loading  her  arms  with  the  white  spravs.  "  I'ut  'em  on 
her  grave  an'  tell  her  I  say  her  mammy'U  be  erlong 
soon." 

Mary  gathered  the  bridal  wreath  carefully  in  one 
arm,  and  climbing  over  the  fence  set  out  once  more 
down  the  hollow,  the  old  woman  calling  after  her, 
"Be  sure  an'  come  when  I  send  fer  yer." 

Mary  walked  (luickly  along  the  path,  and  when  a 
bend  hid  her  from  the  cabin  she  even  ran,  for  she  had 
been  really  frightened  this  time  and  she  still  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  crazy  old  woman  might 
be  following  her.  But  when  she  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  hollow  where  it  enters  ihe  Draft,  she  found  this 

wider  world  ciuitc  as  gay  and  almost  as  sunny  as  when 

cliii  Vi-ift  l..ff  ;<    ..„,)  :. .  A ^. •If.  1  . 
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what.  NrvirthcK--^  -^hr  whisiHTtd  half  n'>t."nt fully,  '"1 
wi-h  f()lk>  wouldn't  j^o  dnamin'  <  r  froh  earth,  an' 
talkin'  cr  r-haclfkrs  on  it  [irclty  flay  like  thi>."  But 
thrn  ^hr  whiVpcnd  ai^'ain  to  comfort  lur-rlf,  "IVhaw! 
hit'>  j(.-t  thiT  {)ori'  ok'  >-our>  crazinr^-."  And  thi'  world 
atttT  all,  a.>  >L(.n  from  the  Draft,  appearing  to  be  a  safe 
and  happy  {)lace,  ^he  gave  her  shoulders  a  to>s  to  rid 
herself  of  the  black  fear  that  had  •^-ittled  upon  her, 
and  then  went  on  her  way  almost  as  radiantly  as 
before. 

Crossing  the  main  road  of  the  Draft  she  (limbed  a 
fence  or  two  and  struik  into  the  little  {)ath  leacling 
toward  the  Reddin>'  farm  over  the  low  places  on  a 
spur  of  the  Drujx'  Mountain,  which  here  almost  cuts 
the  Draft  in  two. 

The  path  wa>  elastic  with  mo^>  under  her  feet,  and 
the  hillsides  here  sloped  towards  the  south,  so  that 
these  wood>  were  sunnier  and  warnTr  than  those  of 
the  Mossy  Hollow,  and  in  their  genial  hearts  the  very 
cs>encc  of  spring  seemed  rioting  in  })loom  and  un- 
curling fern  frond-;  as  though  the  great  spirit  of  the 
woods  had  divided  it>elf  into  a  myriad  of  tiny  person- 
alities, and  become  incarnated  for  the  mere  joy  of 
the  earth  life  in  si)ringtime  into  all  the  little  blue 
and  wlu'te  hepatica>,  the  dainty  claytonias,  blooflroot, 
adder'.-,  tongue,  columbine,  and  all  the  assembled  mul- 
titude of  rainbow  tint  and  fragrance;  like  a  sunbeam 
broken  by  the  {)rism  into  its  component  colours.  And 
one  might  have  imaginefl  an  undercurrent  of  gay 
ConvLisitliou  between  lhe>e  delicate  {XTSonaiities  —  ail 
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(lilTiroit  in;iiiiK>lali()n>  of  onr  great  thou<^ht;  the 
(oiivcisition  in  a  kt  y  too  ttlKnal  for  |)h_\>ical  cars 
\vhi\  li  gui  >N  not  of  tin  wondirful  unht  ard  thing>  which 
j,'o  on  al)o\i'  and  1j(  low  their  -calc  of  licaring.  (Jr 
l>crhai»,  afti  r  all.  thr  ,-i)irit>  of  llowcrs  (ommunicatc 
with  each  olhir  by  fragrance,  and  hold  long  conver- 
sations all  in  [lerfunie. 

At  till-  Hull  burying  ground  where  Amabel  Lamlire's 
dead  biauty  had  Ixen  laid  live  and  twenty  years  before, 
Mary  turmd  from  the  nalhway  and  .-tepped  carefully 
a(ro>>  tlu'  little  uneven  mound-,  until  >he  came  to 
Amabil'.-  There  wa>  rio  -tone  to  mark  it  from  the 
rest  of  llu  graven,  but  Mary  knew  it  by  a  clump  of 
jonquils  at  it>  head.  IVw  indeid  of  the  graves  had 
stone>,  the  remembrance  of  their  jjo>ition  being  en- 
trusted to  love,  helped  out  by  an  occasional  root  of 
some  of  the  home  llowers,  taken  from  the  dooryard 
and  planted  there  tf)  make,  as  it  were,  an  added  tender 
connection  between  the  departed  and  their  old  sur- 
rounding-; and  among  th.  graves  that  May  afternoon 
many  an  old  fashioned  garden  bloom  had  opened  its 
spring  eyes,  a  little  surprised,  i)erhai)s,  to  f'nd  itself  in 
the  (|uiet  of  the  shadowy  woods  instead  of  the  accus- 
tomed -unniness  of  the  doon.-ard  where  it  had  yearly 
battled  for  exi.-tence  with  the  all  pervading  children 
and  (hickens. 

At  Amabel's  grave  Mary  knelt  down,  and  taking  the 
burden  of  white  blooms  from  her  arm  she  laid  them 
over  the  carpet  of  periwinkle  vine  wiiich  had  run  riot 
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her  hand  >1k'  whispiTtd  .-oftly,  "  Ycr  mammy  mmI  vir 
thtsf,  an'  >lu-  ^ay>  >!k'11  be  I'Hong  >(K)n."  Tlun  half 
surpri.-cd  at  hcTM'lf  she  Icjokcd  wundtring  down  al  the 
heap  of  blooms.  Why  had  she  so  naturally  nptated 
the  crazy  old  woman's  mc>>a<;e  ?  Ju>t  a>  thou;^h  the 
dead  ;^iri  could  rially  hear  —  could  -he  |)erhapb? 
With  the  thouj^ht  the  realization  of  the  nearnos  of  the 
un>een  world  swept  o\er  the  girl  for  the  hr.^l  time. 
Wa>  it  po>-ible  that  .\mabel  Lamfire,  in  a  beauty  of 
spirit  probably  far  more  beautiful  than  ewn  her 
excjui-ite  physical  personality  had  been,  stood  by  and 
watched  this  other  young  daughter  of  the  Draft  piling 
the  white  bridal  wreath  all  over  her  grave  —  the  bridal 
wreath  which  wa.-,  never  hers  to  wiar?  .Xnd  if  she 
watched,  what  did  she  feel  toward  the  girl  who  loved 
Alderson  Cree's  son?  Would  she  resent  another's 
ha[)i)iness  because  her  own  heart  had  been  broken? 
W  ith  a  (juick  fear  Man.-  put  her  delicately  pure  fact 
down  among  the  flowers,  and  whispered,  "Let  me  an' 
David  be  hapj>y!  Oh!  let  me  an'  David  be  happy," 
over  and  over.  And  in  her  heart  she  meant  her  petition 
only  for  Amabel  Lam.fire. 

For  a  moment  more  she  bent  over  the  grave,  then 
with  a  last  touch  upon  the  flowers  she  rose  to  her  feet 
and  stepping  again  acro>s  the  other  graves  regained 
tile  path,  and  as  she  did  so  she  tame  suddenly  fate  to 
face  \%ith  David  Cree. 

David  gave  a  low,  joyous  laugh,  as  though  the  sight 
of  her  was  the  consummation  of  a  long  train  of  golden 
dreams. 
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"I  thourrlit  maybe  you'd  ( onic  lj;u  h  lhi>  crw.iv,"  hv 
said.  "Mis'  Rc-ddin  said  you'd  gorif  owr  ti  r  A'nl 
Marthy'>." 

Hf  stood  still  in  the  path  bfforf  her  without  moviri" 
nearer,  just  looking  at  her,  a>  though  the  reah'ty  of  her 
sweet  j)resence  (ame  to  him  as  a  fresh  >urpri>e. 

Then  all  at  once,  and  >till  in  silenee,  he  opened  wide 
his  arms  and  held  them  out  to  her. 

.'\n  instant  Mar>-  he>itated  half  fearfully.  But  there 
was  nothing  now  about  him  of  the  fierce  j)assion  that 
he  had  showed  the  evening  befori',  instiad  hi-  >ilent 
gesture  wooed  her  tenderly,  almost  reverently. 

/\  moment  more  she  j)aused,  then  with  the  Hash  of 
a  bird  she  .vent  into  the  shelter  of  his  arms,  and  her 
heart  and  her  soul  went  with  her. 

And  thus  in  the  green  aisles  of  the  spring  woods 
David  Cree  and  Mary  Reddin  made  their  promises  to 
one  another,  up  by  the  old  Hull  graveyard. 
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"Happy  is  the  man  who  ha-^  found  his  hfc's  work." 
Ah!  hajjpy  indtcd!  But  how  few  find  it,  or  whin 
finding  it  recognize  it,  and  i^now  past  all  dou})t  that  in 
that  occupation  and  in  no  other  >hail  they  lind  their 
best  fulfilment! 

How  many,  instead,  answer  to  even-  chance  pipe  of 
circumstance,  and  dance  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another,  leaving  behind  a  zig-zag  feeble  trail,  in 
place  of  the  straight  line  of  progress. 

Finding  his  life's  work,  George  Hedrick  knew  it, 
and  was  a  happy  man.  He  loved  life  and  the  com- 
panionship of  his  fellow-men,  women,  and  children; 
he  loved  the  gos>ir)  of  things  past  and  present,  and  the 
guesses  at  the  fu.are;  he  loved  a  shady  })orch  to  sit 
upon  in  the  summer,  and  a  warm  stove  to  toast  his 
feet  at  in  the  winter,  and  always  in  both  seasons  an 
extra  chair  for  a  friend;  and  all  these  things  of  his 
desire  came  to  him  in  full  measure,  pressed  down  and 
running  over,  with  the  keeping  of  a  cross-roads  store. 

"An'  I  wouldn't  trade  this  here  little  ole  store  for 
iher  White  House,"  he  wa>  wont  to  sav.  "No.  sir.  I 
-wouldn't  be  President  fer  nothin'!" 
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'"rii.il'-  lutky,"  Orin  Snydrr  \v;i>  apt  t.)  (  ut  in  here, 
'Sdin'  a-  nolxuly  ain't  votin'  fir  wr." 

"No,"  Hedriik  would  continue,  undi-turhed  hy  the 
otherV  <leri>i()n;  "hitV  all  I  kin  do  ter  take  in  all 
what':>  goin'  on  in  thi^  Ik  re  little  Draft,  an'  do  hit 
rij^'ht,  an'  1  know  do-;  i^'oned  well  I  ((juldn't  do  ther 
whole  United  States  je>tiie.  Why,  look  at  all  tiur 
thinj^s  what  ha]i|)ens  here  je>t  in  one  week.  Look  at 
week  befor'  la'-t  —  lir>l  tiling  Monday  mornin'  Cape 
John-on  eonie  in  f(  elin'  powirful  <;o()d  an'  >ay>  ther's  a 
baby  eome  ter  their  hou>e;  an'  >eein'  hit'>  a  boy  an' 
his  lir-t  one,  I  sa}>  reckon  he  knowed  who'd  be  Pie.-ident 
in  erbout  forty  years  from  now.  Then  Wednesday 
word  lonie  er  ther  shoolin'  scrap  uj)  at  Whiteomb's 
camp.  Thursday  ole  Mis'  Woods  died,  an'  1-riday 
mornin'  Adrian  Blair  an'  Joe  Snyder  had  hi<;h  words 
an'  come  pretty  ni<,d]  ter  t'lghtin'  rij^ht  here  in  ther  >tore. 
Saturday  erlong  come  er  drummer  feller  an'  tried  ter 
sell  me  er  whole  chan>t  er  no-'count  goods,  an'  I 
hedn't  more'n  jest  Sunday  ter  talk  over  all  these  things 
when  here  come  Monday  mornin'  e^gin  an'  er  whole 
trail  er  new  things  er  goin'  on.  .Xn'  ef  so  much  hap- 
pens jest  right  eround  here,  hit  >tands  ter  reason  that 
ther's  mo'  still  erhapi)enin'  in  all  ther  United  States, 
what  ther  Proident  has  ter  see  ter,  an'  reckon  that's 
cr  job  would  run  me  plum  di^tracted.  Xo,  sir!  give 
me  er  cross-roads  store  ev'ry  time,  an'  any  ole  feller 
kin  have  ther  White  House." 

In  truth,  with  such  abundant  oj)portunity  for  the 
btuU}  ui  iiiC,  aPui  sUtiiCicni  lOi'  a  iivLiiiiuud,  \siiaL  mure 
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could  any  man  di.^ia:'  (\rtainly  (Jtor^f  Hi-driik 
wi-lu-d  for  nothini,'  furtht  r.  Winter  found  him  in 
(|(i<ir^,  mifting  all  ( omi  r>  at  the  ciu'ikiT  board ;  and 
sunimi  r  ^.m-  him  stated  on  lii->  little  ponli  looking  at 
the  fate  of  I)rui)e  Mountain,  and  Ki\in;^  i  heerful 
greeting  to  the  various  neighbours  who  meandered  up 
and  down  the  main  road  of  the  Draft,  and  the  oni- 
that  came  from  Clear  Criek  and  ran  up  to  the  farms 
on  top  of  DrujK-;  the  two  cutting  acros.i  each  other  at 
his  store. 

Fortunately  for  Hedric  k,  aImo>t  directly  in  front  of 
his  shop  die  Jumping  Creek,  on  one  of  it>  many  erratic 
dives  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  Hows  at 
this  s{)ot  ac Tcjss  the  eounty  road,  making  thereby  a 
sweet  and  shady  little  ford  overhung  by  the  big  l)ranthes 
of  a  willow  tree;  through  which  ford  few  travellers 
passed  without  letting  their  horse>'  heads  down  for  a 
drink.  .\nd  while  the  horses  refreshed  their  thirsty 
throats,  the  storekeeper,  in  the  few  minuter'  pause, 
refreshed  their  drivers  with  the  latest  tidbits  of  >houted 
news.  ••Xnd  when  there  chanced  hot,  rainless  summers 
which  dried  the  Jumping  Creek  to  a  mere  undrinkable 
th-  'ad  of  water,  so  that  teams  and  e(|ue>trians  alike 
da>hed  through  it  without  stopi>ing,  George  Hcdrick's 
life  held  its  nearest  approach  to  tragedy,  and  his  usual 
genial  nature  was  stung  almost  to  pes>imism. 

But  the  sj)ring  that  David  Cree  courted  Mar\-  Rcddin 
ii[)  by  the  old  Hi'U  burying  ground  had  had  its  full 
store  of  (juickening  rain  storms,  and  the  Jumping 
Cieek  spla.-ihed  and  liiniijlid  tner  ila  pebbly  bed  with 
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almost  the  full  ;i;ur^Ic  of  winltr;  an-l  it  wa.  hcyond 
ino^t  iHunan  nature  to  pa^.  throuL,'h  it-  c|;in(  in;,'  water-, 
wiltiout  at  1.  a-t  a  inonunt'^  pau-c  in  the  tran-Iutint 
loohit-.^.  And  more  tlian  one  diiid  from  n<ar  In' 
tarm-,  (  amc  down,  Mirrrptitioudy  avoiding  mother  eves, 
to  dip  their  bare  K^>  into  the  water,  an<i  fh'^'  eaj^er 
lot  -  into  it-  fleh\  iou-  oo/.y  -and  htd-.  In  witne>-  of 
the  truti)  vduRof,  hthold  Ma-ler  Hilly Tompkin-, with 
lorellnmr  hookid  in  either  trou-ir  le^'  to  liold  them 
out  of  Iiarm'-  way,  wadin^,'  fearle- ly  into  the  -hinin,i,' 
deptli-.  It  was  -till  that  (omplantin«  week  in  May, 
and  till'  weatlii  r  vtt  held  tile  .-anu'  -weet  -ennitv  of 
elearn(  --  that  had  .-hone  -o  propitiou-ly  upon  Robert 
KeddinV-  planting'  and  ui)on  David  Tree's  eourtin.t:; 
weath(  r  that  every  farmer  bles-ed  upon  ari-intf,  and 
wa-  lot!)  to  ha\e  thi'  darkness  snatt  h  from  him  at  eve. 

"  Thert's  aller-  -o  mueh  u-e  fer  pntty  days  in  Mav," 
Robert  Reddin  was  wont  to  say,  '-that  seem-  like  er 
shame  ter  hev  tlier  ni.t,'hts  come  erlong  an' cut  'em  in 
two  jest  like  they  wa'n'l  no  mo'  use'  an  ef  they  was 
winter  days." 

A-  he  wadi-d  deeper  into  the  Jumping  Creek  the 
frisli  water  ripple<l  whitely  about  Billy's  ankles,  then 
about  his  ealves,  and  tlien  it  reached  laughinglv  for 
his  knees.  It  was  cold  and  it  was  strong,  and  on  the 
slippery  -tones  there  was  a  fearsome  chance  of  sitting 
abrui)tly  down,  waist  (lte[)  in  its  chill  transluccncy; 
but  a  bluebird  sang  in  the  willow  overhead,  and  it  was 
spring,  and  the  sky  tlashed  him  gay  encouragement 
and  daring,  and  just  a  fiw  stei)s  more,  throuph  the 
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iir(  [M-t  part,  and  lit-  would  !„■  ov.  r  tlurr  in  that  .->andy 
>tiil  r.aih  wlurc  U(  n-  tiat  st()nr>  in  tin-  M)tt  bottom, 
iindrr  wInMi  wirc  perhaps  -  ()  j(,y  and  cxc  itcnunt ! 
-  >rayti-Ii(>:  HiHy  took  a  >trp  or  two  mon  ;  in 
s|.it.-  of  all  lii>  h<.t  tlYurt^  hi.  troiiM  r^  now  dippid 
^'(ntly  into  thr  watrr  hut  ju-t  a  ftw  -ti'p>  furtlur  — 
ju^t  a  l<  w  —  Ala>:  at  tlii-.  i\[K(tant  monit  nt  the  im- 
pcratiM-  tont  -  of  hi,  oldiT  -i>tir  tloatid  ov.  r  to  him 
from  tile  'rom[)kins  honiolcad. 

••Hilly!  Aw  liilKt-:"  Hilly  pauM.J  a  monunt  in 
lon-idcralion  -did  that  loni,'  ovcrhanj^'int,'  suvip  of 
thi-  willow  branch  hicJi-  him  from  tlu'  hou.-i?  or  di.i  it 
not  ? 

"Hil  kvl"  again  the  voice  lloatcd  owr,  and  though 
it  only  talkd  his  name,  this  time  tlurc  wa^  in  it  a  cer- 
tain note  of  intensity  which  to  Hilly V  trained  ear  and 
alert  conx  ience  spoke  volumes.  To  tht  m  it  said, 
with  unmistakable  eKame>s  —  "  \Vr  needn't  ter  think 
I  don't  -ee  yer  down  there  er  paddling  in  that  water"; 
therefore  he  decided  to  parley. 

"What  yer  want?"  he  cried  back. 

"Mammy  ^aysferyou-tercjuit{)layin'-in-that-\vater 
an'-comc-on-here-an'  git  her-some  chips,"  the  voice 
answered  in  one  breath,  with  a  rising  climax. 

Hilly  looked  longingly  at  the  Hat  >tone>  —  the  happy 
homes  of  the  crayfishes  —  so  nearly  now  within  reach 
~  so  near.  Then  he  braced  himself  for  a  daring 
retort. 

"Tell  her  ter  wait,"  he  shouted. 

'PI — --    -     s     ,  _      ..  • 
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al  the  liou>c  communicated  this  astonishing  reply  to 
higlui  iiuthority  and  received  fresh  instruction;  then 
again  the  \oite  came  over  to  him. 

"She  -ay.^-.s;/(;7/  xi'(;;7-on  ye!"  it  called. 
The  mere  words  themselves  seemed  to  promise  un- 
limited patience  on  the  maternal  part,  then  why  should 
the  hearing  of  them  cause  Hilly  so  instanth  to  abandon 
all  further  pursuit  of   the  wily  crayfi>h,  and  splashing 
iia^tily  out  of  the  creek  and   up  the  bank,  to  streak 
away  along  the  road  toward  home  at  such  an  agitated 
and  obediently  (]uick   pace?     (;eorg(    Hedrick,  inter- 
ested  spectator  of  the    whole   scene   fro.ii    his  porch, 
drove  his  hands  deeper  into  his  pockets,  and  tilting 
his  chair  back  more  securely  against  the  wall  chuckled 
softly,  "An'  reckon  ef  Mi.V  Tompkins  hed  sent  word 
ter  me  thet  she'd  wait  on  me,  that  envay,  I  woukln't 
er  kei)'  her  waitin'  much  longer  neither,"  he  remarked 
to  Lloyd  Johnson. 

"Hovdy,  Mis'  Coo|)er,  howdy,"  he  continued 
politely  to  Aleck  Coof)er's  wife,  as  she  stepped  wearily 
uj)  on  to  the  porch,  a  basket  of  eggs  on  either  arm,  and 
a  general  ap[)earance  of  moist  fatigue  about  her. 
Without  a  word  she  sank  into  tlie  chair  the  storekeeper 
pushed  forward,  and  removing  her  black  slatted  sun- 
bonnet  fanned  herself  for  several  moments  in  silence 
wliile  she  recovered  her  breath  in  long  gasps.  She 
wa>  a  fat  woman,  with  a  complaining,  somewhat 
plaintive  air  toward  the  world  in  general,  as  though 
she  blamed  her  neighbours  for  her  coqjulent  dis- 
comfort. 
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"Ain't  hit  awful  wam-i?"  she  flashed  upon  George 
Hedrick  at  length,  laying  tlie  blame  for  the  heat  with 
him. 

"  'Tis  so  —  'tis  so,"  he  an.-^wered,  hi>  tranquillitv  un- 
ruffled even  by  having  the  re>[)()n^-ljilit\  of  the  we'atlier 
laid  at  his  door.     Again  siknee  fell  bt  tuven  ihf  three. 
It  was  hot,  very  hot  for  May,  and  in  spite  of  the  dear- 
ne>s  of   the    sky  one   felt   iht-   languor  of  a   [)os>ible 
thunderstorm.     It  ua>  al.o  a  brcathk-^^Iy  >till  after- 
noon —  and  a  dull  one  too,  at  iW  >tore,  Un  the  n  ason 
that  most  of  the   Draft  people  were  busy  with   their 
(Tops.     The  storekeeper  tliru>t  his  handJ  still  dcrper 
into  hisjjockets  and  whistled  an  idle  tune  betwem  his 
teeth.     He  did  not  feel  inspired   b\-  h\>  eomj)any  ami 
was  somewhat  inelined   to  (juarrel   with   a   fatJ  that 
could  for  the  moment  provide  nothing  more  inspiriting 
in  the  way  of  eompanionship  or  gossij).     Lloyd  John- 
son, sent  on  an  errand  In-  his  wife,  had  dawdled  with 
him  for  the  last  two  hours,  thc'  first  (luarter  of  whieh 
had  sulTiced  for  Hedriek  to  wring  him  dry  of  what 
meagre  store  of  news  he  ],o»e>sed.     Mrs.'  Cooper's 
hoard  of  gossip,  if  she  possessed  any,  would  be  of  the 
grievance  variety,  and  Hedrick  shrank  from  tapping 
it  on  a  hot  afternoon.     It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling 
of  pleasant  anticipation  that  he   heard    the  soft  >lip- 
sloj)  of  a  pacing  horse  a{)proaching  along  the  road. 

He  brought  his  chair  abruj^tly  down  to  its  four  Kgs 
and  leaned  eagerly  forward,  the  other  two  turning 
expectant  looks  aLo  in  the  direction  of  the  sound;  and 
with  these  three  pairs  of  eyes  awaiting  him    Adrian 
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Blair  swunc;  suddenly  into  view  around  the  turn, 
mounlid  on  a  hii,'h-headed  black  horse,  whose  sleek 
sides  ^^hininHTcd  in  the  May  sunsiiine.  Adrian  rode 
witli  a  (()n>(iou^  air  of  sujjeriority,  fully  aware  of  the 
i\(  iteim  lit  lu'  c  aused,  and  as  he  tame  oppo.^ite  the 
store  a  (K'xtcrous  heel  made  the  horse  hound  sj)iritedly 
from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  with  arched  neck  and 
ripi)lin^  tail. 

Nothing  of  the  whole  f)erformance  was  lost  upon 
the  storekeeper,  and  as  Adrian  called  a  greeting  to 
iiim,  he  rosi-  from  his  chair  and  sweeping  off  his  hat 
bowed  low  in  elaborate  sarcasm. 

The  other  waved  a  gracious  hand  in  reply. 

"Oh!  don't  mind  me,"  he  called  back  condescend- 
ingly; "  1  was  er  poor  man  once  myself!"  and  dashing 
into  the  ford  he  sent  the  water  u[)  in  high  showers  of 
silver  spray,  and  without  jniusing  to  drink  he  and  his 
horse  —  a  dazzling  spectacle  —  were  presently  lost 
around  the  next  bend  of  the  road. 

Hedrick  resumed  his  chair  a  trille  crestfallen;  not 
that  the  magnitumce  of  it  all  overawed  him,  but  he 
was  not  used  to  any  one  rising  so  (juickly  and  so  suc- 
irs^fully  to  his  own  air)-  persiflage. 

Fleeting  as  Adrian's  appearance  was  upon  the  scene, 
it  nevertheless  oj)ened  the  sluice-gate  of  conversation. 

"  Now  I'd  liked  ter  know  where'd  he  git  that  horse?" 
Lloyd  JohnH)n  demanded,  with  keen  disapproval 
showing  in  ]\\>  lugubriously  lank  countenance. 

"lie  brung  him  home  from  Randolph  County  when 
lie  come  out  er  camp.     An'  I  heered  him  say  he  wouldn't 
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take  three  liundred  dollars  fcr  him,"  HulnVk  answered. 
"An  he  said  hit  \auM'  he  knoui-d  niiL^ditv  wrll  he 
wouldn't  git  nobody  tcr  p:iy  him   that    f.r   him,"  he 
added. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  hit  looks  right  ferer  young  feller 
ter  be  idling  'round  all  day  keej^in'  ther  road  hot  that 
erway,  when  ev'r}body  dse  round's  i)rettv  nigh  drove 
ter  death  with  ther  j^lantin',"  Johnson  continued  still 
with  disfavour. 

But  at  this  Mrs.  Coojkt  whirled  suddenly  upon  him. 
"Well,  reckon  I  know  one  man  what  ain't  been  pretty 
nigh  drove  ter  death— not  fcr  ther  last  two  hours,  any- 
how," she  said  j)ointedly. 

Here,  however,  Hulriek  hastily  interposed,  turning 
the  conversation  into  safer  channels  —  for  long  ex- 
perience had  taught  ,iim  to  scent  the  battle  from  afar. 
"  Reckon  .\drian  kin  erford  ter  do  some  galer\antin'," 
he  said  pacifically,  "with  money  in  ther  bank,  an'  that 
house  er  his'n." 

"Wonder  is  he  thinkin'  er  gettin'  married?"  John- 
son speculated,  eager  to  seize  on  anything  which 
diverted  the  conversation  from  himself. 

"Wonder  would  he  go  buildin'  er  nest  ef  he  wa'n't  ?" 
Hedrick  returned  scornfully 

"Well,  he  certainly  is  er  terrible  young  feller," 
Johnson  went  on,  with  a  solemn  >hake  of  his  head. 
"  I  ain't  never  seen  his  beat  ter  fight.  Dtr  yir  recollec  t 
ther  time  him  an'  Cape  had  ther  bresh  ?" 

"Reckon  I  do,"  said  Hedrick.  "Adrian  was  mad 
that  time  sure  'nough.     Recollec'  he  said  he'd  take  er 
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strint;  an'  tic  his  right  hand  tcr  hi>  kf  foot  an'  whip 
thcr  wliolc  shcc-bang  —  an'  I  rccollfct  cr  nothc-r  time 
too,  when  Adrian  drove  me  an'  some  other  fellers  over 
ler  Clear  Creek  ter  go  huntin'  with  ther  Saunders  boys 
over  in  there.  Hit  was  a  dark  night  an'  Adrian  was 
drivin'thet  pair  er  colts  he  u>ed  ter  hev'.  an'  they  wa'n't 
mo'n  jest  broke  then  an'd  run  ef  you'd  look  at  'em, 
an'  first  one  an'  then  ther  other  was  up  on  his  hind 
Kgs  all  ther  way,  an'  ef  they  ever  did  happen  ter  hev 
mo'n  four  feet  between  'em  on  ther  groun'  at  ther 
same  time,  Ade,  he'd  pull  out  his  pistol  an'  fire  hit  olT 
—  an'  maybe  we'd  git  stop[)ed  by  ther  end  er  ther  next 
mile,  an'  maybe  we  wouldn't.  Hit's  er  right  smart 
piece  over  ter  Clear  Creek,  an'  I  ain't  usually  fond  er 
walkin',  but  I  footed  it  home  next  mom  in'.  Fer  I 
said  ter  myself  ef  ther  Lord'd  jest  let  me  git  safe  out 
er  that  waggon  that  one  time,  I  woukln't  never  go 
temptin'  Him  ergin  by  drivin'  with  Adrian  Blair,"  and 
he  drew  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction  in  his  present 
safety  —  and  added,  "That  sort  er  recklessness  don't 
reely  afford  me  no  kinder  j)leasure." 

"  Reckon  Adrian  don't  know  what  it  is  ter  be  erf  raid," 
Johnson  said  speculatively. 

"  Reckon  he  don't,"  the  other  assented.  ''An'  hit's 
er  mighty  nice  thing  fer  yerself  ter  feel  that  cnvay,  but 
hit  makes  hit  right  hard  for  yer  friends  ef  they  hev  ter 
keep  up  with  you." 

"You  all  ain't  fair  ter  Adrian,"  Mrs.  Cooper  broke 
in  here  abruptly,  almost  angrily;  and  for  a  moment  her 
real  self  seemed  lifted  out  of  her  usual  peevish  challenge. 
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"I  reckon  thcr's  one  ptrson  in  this  Draft  that's  jxjwer- 
ful  glad  Adrian  Blair  ain't  erf  raid  er  nothin'  —  an'  that 
jX'rson's  me,"  she  said.  "  V'ou  recollii  t  thet  December 
ther  creek  was  up  so  high  an'  ther  come  er  freeze  an' 
froze  hit  all  erlong  ther  edges?" 

"I  recollect,"  the  storekeeper  answered,  "hit  was 
ther  same  time  thet  Ed  Huston  an'  'Melia  Rivers  got 
married,  an'  ther  ford  was  up  so  here  at  tb.e  store,  that 
when  Brother  Braxton  come  up  from  Linden  ter  marry 
'em,  he  was  feard  to  come  over  and  hed  ter  jt  .>t  nater- 
ally  marr)-  'em  across  ther  water,  him  standin'  on  one 
side  c'  her  creek  shoutin'  out  er  his  little  book  ter  'em 
an'  they  hollerin'  back  at  him  from  tother.  I  recollect 
'Melia  was  mad,  'cause  she  had  ter  kneel  down  right 
spang  in  ther  middle  er  ther  road,  an'  though  they  did 
spread  er  (juilt  down,  ther  ground  was  so  fx)werful 
damp  and  oozy  like  ther  water  soaked  right  up  through 
hit  and  made  two  spots  on  her  dress  jest  where  her 
knees  come,  so's  she  couldn't  never  wear  hit  ergin 
'cept  ter  prayer  meetin',  an'  she'd  always  'lowed  any- 
how ter  be  merricd  by  ther  Presbyterian  preacher  so's 
her  dress  wouldn't  git  tumbled,  cause  they  don't  make 
yer  kneel  down  ertall;  but  ther  water  was  up  so  high 
she  an'  Ed  couldn't  git  into  Wayside." 

"  Ves,  thet  was  ther  time,"  the  woman  assented,  "an' 
hit  was  jest  afterwards  thet  thet  powerful  cold  sjx-ll 
come  an'  froze  everything  up;  an'  jest  erbout  th.t  time 
my  baby  was  look  with  ther  pneumony.  Ther  ford 
up  near  us  was  ther  highest  in  ther  Draft,  all  froze  up 
at  ther  edges,  an'  nowcrfu!  -^v-ift  in  th.ir  rpiH.'il-i      w-i 
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hollered  acTost  tcr  Orin  Snycltr's  folks  an'  got  some  er 
them  tcr  go  down  tcr  Linden  f-r  thcr  doctor;  but  when 
he  got  up  cs  fer  cs  our  ford  he  couldn't  git  his  horse  ter 
go  on  ther  ice  ter  come  ercrost,  cause  ther  ice'd  break 
es  soon  es  er  horse'd  git  er  little  piece  out  on  hit.  An' 
I  jest  thought  my  baby  was  ergoin'  ter  die  with  the 
doctor  over  there  acrost  ther  creek  jest  out  er  reach. 
But  'bout  thet  time,  when  I  was  ready  ter  give  up, 
Adrian  Blair,  he  come  erlong  on  thet  powerful  grey 
horse  er  his  —  hit  was  one  er  them  colts  you  spoke  of 
—  an'  when  he  heered  what  ther  trouble  was,  he  cut 
him  er  big  withe  an'  rode  thet  horse  er  his  right  out  on 
ther  ice,  an'  broke  er  way  clear  so's  ther  doctor's  horse 
coujd  foller.  An'  I  reckon  there  was  mo'  'n  one  er  us 
thought  hit  was  Adrian's  las'  day  when  we  seed  thet 
big  horse  erplungin'  an'  rearin'  round  an'  tryin'  ter 
break  back  ter  shore  in  all  thet  ice  an'  water,  but 
Adrian  jest  looked  like  he  was  enjoyin'  hisself,  an'  I 
ain't  never  fergot  hit,  an'  what's  mo'  I  say  whoever 
Adrian  does  marr)-'ll  git  er  man  fer  er  husband  what 
kin  look  after  her,  an'  not  jest  er  hog  with  er  right  nice 
sty."  She  ended  abniptly  as  she  had  begun,  and  shut- 
ting her  lips  into  a  straight  defiant  line  looked  at  the 
two  men,  daring  them  to  contradict  her  statement. 

"Well  I  reckon  yer  erbout  right,"  the  storekeeper 
admitted.  "I-'er  all  his  don't-keer  reckless  ways 
Adrian's  get  er  mighty  kind  heart  in  him." 

"That's  so,"  said  Johnson,  following  as  usual  the 
majority.  And  as  they  both  seemed  disposed  to  agree 
with  her,  Mrs..  Coojicr  pre;-cntly  took  her  fierce  eyes 
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from   them,  and  shaking'  out  her  dress  rose  to  her 
feet. 

"I'm  cooled  ofT  now,"  she  said,  "an'  reckon  I'll  do 
my  tradin',"  and  taking  up  her  baskets  of  eggs  she 
entered  the  cool  gloom  of  the  little  store  with  all  its 
heterogeneous  collection  of  wares,  followed  by  Hcdrick. 
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Mrs.  Cooper's  trading  at  length  conducted  to  a 
termination  ^ati>facton,-  to  both  jjartics  she  once  more 
settled  hir  sunixmnel  on  her  tightly  drawn  hair,  and 
with  a  "(Jocxi  tvenin'  ter  yer  all"  stepped  heavilv  ctT 
the  porch  and  turned  her  face  homeward,  already  be- 
ginning to  i)ant  slightly  in  fat  anticipation  of  the  first 
hill.  Lloyd  Johnson  sighed  and  turned  a  dubious 
ga/.e  toward  the  declining  sun,  shutting  one  pale  blue 
eye,  and  cocking  his  head  sideways  to  do  so. 

"Reckon  I  ort  ter  be  travellin',  too,"  he  said  reluc 
tantly. 

"Oh!  no,  set  crwhile,"  Hedrick  urged  with  tolerant 
politene-s,  though  it  must  be  admitted  the  politeness 
was  somewhat  jjerfunc  tor}-,  for  now  that  the  sun  sloped 
so  low  to  the  west,  there  was  chance  of  more  congenial 
and  exciting  companionship  in  the  sha[)e  of  other 
neighbours  drifting  down  to  the  store  for  a  half-hour's 
crack  at  the  tail  of  the  day.  Lloyd,  however,  ignored 
the  i)crfunctoriness,  and  caught  eagerly  at  the  invitation. 

"Well,  reckon  I  kin  spare  er  little  time  longer,"  he 
said,  asiain  relaxin'^  to  liis  settled  inertia. 
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Once  more  silence  fell  between  the  two  and  they  sat 
staring  up  the  road,  as  one  might  stare  out  to  sea  for  a 
long  expected  sail. 

There  is  a  theor\-  that  desire  begets  realization.  Be- 
that  as  it  may,  Lloyd  John^on  and  (norgi'  Ik-drick^ 
yearning  eyes  were  presently  rewarded  by  thi-  >ight  of 
(Jnn  Snyder's  largi-  frame  swinging  into  view. 

"Well,  ef  here  don't    come   olc  Orin,"   I.k)vd  an 
nounced,  as  though  heralding  the  ai)proa(  h  of  a  long- 
lost    brother.       Hcdrick's     face     al>o     liglurd     with 
anticipation,  and  when    Orin    stepped    up   onto    the 
I>orch  he  greeted  him  with  extreme  suavitv. 

"Goodevenin'.Mr.  Snyder!" he >ai(l,  with  an  alTablf 
wave  of  two  tingers  toward  his  hat  which  sat  jauntily 
on  the  back  of  his  head. 

"Good  evenin',  .Mr.  Hedrick,"  the  other  returned, 
bowing  with  equal  urbanity.  Hedrick  eved  him  a 
moment  longer,  then  "Hello,  Orin!"  he  said. 

"Hello,  George!"  Snyder  resjx^nded;  and  having 
thus,  as  it  were,  established  each  other's  official  and 
cver}--day  identity,  the  two  dropped  back  into  their 
usual  par'ance. 

"An'  what's  thcr  news  up  your  way?"  the  store- 
keeper inquired,  pushing  a  chair  forward  with  a  hos- 
I)itable  foot. 

"Ain't  none's  I  know  of."  Synder  returned,  accept- 
ing the  chair  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  wa>  oUt  nd, 
"Vcpt  that  I  heered  ole  Marthy  Lamlire  wa.-,  took 
sick." 

"Is  that  or  fae I?    Much  sick?" 
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"N'o,  not  -o  powi-rful,  jot  kinder  ^'runty  an'  ailin'; 
thcr  uonun  folk-  i^  takin'  lum>  crbout  stavin'  with 
her." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  ftr  ther  ok-  woman,  an'  I  cirtainlv 
don't  w  i>h  her  no  hami,  but  she  ever  mo'  la'^tin<^Iy  giv' 
nu'  ir  <,'()od  ^kecronc  t,"  Hidric  k  said  Rniini>rt.ntly. 

"How  was  that  ?"  Snydi-r  intjuircd  with  his  perennial 
interest  in  all  the  storekeeper's  anecdotes,  an  interest 
which  made  him  always  t<  the  former  a  dear  and 
valued  companion.  Of  LI  yd  Johnson,  on  the  other 
liand,  Hedrick  wa-  wont  to  complain:  ''That  he  didn't 
never  hev  nothin'  ter  say  hisself,  but  worse'n  that  he 
never  'i)eared  ter  be  'specially  interested  in  what  any 
other  feller  hed  ter  say." 

"Why,  hit  was  one  time  five  or  si.x  years  back,"  the 
storekeeper  began,  "I  come  by  her  house  in  ther  fall, 
an'  she  was  out  in  ther  yard  makin'  her  api)le  butter. 
I  stopi)ed  ter  git  me  er  drink  at  ther  well,  an'  someway 
in  lettin'  ther  bucket  down,  I  knocked  er  little  tin  pail 
er  butter  she  hed  hangin'  inside  ther  well  ter  keej)  cool, 
otT  hit's  n:iil,  an'  right  down  into  ther  water.  Well, 
witii  that  she  jest  Hew  mad  d'rectly,  an'  mos'  fo'  I 
could  ketch  my  breath  she  giv'  me  one  er  ther  com- 
pletest  cussin's  I  ever  did  hev." 

".■\n'  what  did  you  do?"  Snyder  intjuircd,  grinning. 

"Well,  it  alKrs  did  kinder  upset  me  an'  make  me 
sorter  nervous  an'  rattleheaded  ter  Ik-  cussed,  an' 
reckon  fo'  I  thought  what  I  was  doin'  I  mus'  er  said 
somethin'  that  I  ortn't  ter  said  ter  er  lady,  fer  fo'  I 
couiu  cr  said  Jack  Robin.on       ef  I'd  cr  wanted  ter, 
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which  I  didn't  -  here  she  come  at  me  c  rcrost  ther 
yard  with  ther  pole  she'd  l)in  er  stirrin'  ther  apple 
butter  with.  Well,  I  reckon  most  any  fool  would  er 
hed  sense  emouR.i  ter  run,  but  >omewav  I  kindi  r  lost 
my  head,  an'  fo'  I  knowed  hit  I  wa>  er  .kinnin.i;  up  er 
little  sugar  maple  tree,  with  her  er  plasterin'  mv  kg. 
with  hot  apple  butter  fo'  I  could  git  'em  drawed  up 
under  me  out  er  reach." 

Snyder  slapjK'd  hi>  leg  and  roared. 

'•  I'd  er  liked  ter  er  seed  you  goin'  up  that  little  tree  " 
he  said. 

George  grinned   somewhat  sheepishly   in  svmpathy. 

"  I'd  cr  liked  ter  er  seed  myself  ef  hit  hed  er  hJen  .ome- 

l^y  cl.>e,"  he  said,  -but  seein'  hit  was  me,  hit  didn't 

guc  me  no  amusement  at  ther  time." 

"An'  how  long  did  yer  stay  up  there .^"  the  other 
inquired. 

"I  stayed  there  till,  fer  er  mercy,  her  ole  cow  broke 
inter  her  cabbage  patch,  an'  while  she  went  ter  nm  her 
out,  I  climbed  down  right  easy,  an'  took  out  down  ther 
holler.  An'  I  ain't  been  in  ther  Mossy  Run  since,  an' 
1  am  t  ergom'  neither." 

"Who's  that  feller  comin'.^"  Lloyd  Johnson  broke 
in,  suddenly  pointing  upthe  road.  Theoth  rtwo  tum- 
'ng  their  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  beheKi  a  slom  hed 
man  of  middle  age  coming  towards  the.n  at  an  uneven 
shufile.  His  head  was  down  so  that  his  hat  brim  partly 
concealed  his  face,  and  what  did  ap,x-ar  was  covered 
with  a  rank  growth  of  beard  of  a  streaked  greyish 
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Htdriik  studied  him  a  moment,  'Look-,  like  ir 
.stranj^'cr  It  r  me,"  hv  said  at  l(nj,'tii. 

"I  know  who  hf  i>,"  SnydiT  struck  in,  l>ut  in  a 
low(rid  \()ici'  as  the  man  approat  hid.  "IK\  oni  cr 
thir  luw  hand>  .\li(  k  \\'hitioml>'>  ^'ot  woikin'  up  at 
thi  r  sawmill  at  thrr  lu  ad  ir  Dru|ii-  Mountain.  1  >iiin 
him  an'  some  other  strange  ft  IKrs  .\!i(  k  hcrj  jist  got 
in  whin  I  wint  up  tluri'  cr  wiik  ir  so  i  rgo  tir  sif 
irhout  gittin'  somi-  slabs." 

As  hi-  lini>lK<l  his  rxplanation  the  ^trangir  arri\id 
at  the  porih  steps.  Pausing,  r.e  gave  the  three  a  (luiek 
and  somewhat  furtive  glance  from  under  dropped  lid-, 
"(lood  evenin',"  he  said  in  general,  and  then  'um- 
ing  to  the  storekeeinr  —  "  Kin  I  git  er  plug  er  '  Rosey 
Lee'  turbaeker  here?"  he  in(|uired. 

Hedrick  si  rutinized  him  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
then — "Vou  kin,"  he  responded.  "Step  inside,"  he 
continued,  rising  from  his  chair. 

The  man  obeyed,  and  Hedrick  followed  him  into 
the  shop.  Their  transaction  was  a  short  one,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  stranger  emerged,  and  nodding  once 
more  to  Snyder  and  Johnson  dropped  olT  the  porch 
and  slouched  away  u{)  the  road  again. 

Snyder  eyed  his  departing  figure  with  keen  disfavour. 
"Hit's  surjjrisin'  what  er  heap  er  trash  er  sawmill 
will  bring  inter  er  place,"  he  grimted. 

"What  makes  yer  think  that  feller's  trash?"  Johnson 
inquired. 

"Don't  yer  reckon  I  know  trash  when  I  sec  hit?" 
Orin  returned  pugnaciouslv. 
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While  tlu-  othir  paused  to  diliUrati'  a  sulTiciVntly 
[ladtK  n|.ly,  Htdrick  dawdltd  out  to  tin  ponli  a^^'ain 
and  s(.ttl((i  back  in  his  rhair. 

"I  ntkon  yt  r  know  trash  wlun  ur  sii-  hit  all  ri^'ht, 
Orin,"  hf  said;  "Init  thtr's  sonuihin'  il.sc  yi  r  don't 
'|Riir  ter  know." 

"An'  what's  that?"  Snydtr  (kmandcd,  still  pugna 
ciously. 

IKdrick  drtw  f)Ut  his  jat  k  knife  rk  libcratily,  and 
lianin^'  forward  with  extnnu-  lari'  seKitid  a  dian 
sliver  from  the  broken  covi  r  of  an  opened  ^roeer>-  box, 
and  tilting,'  his  chair  baik  against  the  wall  he  Ixj^an 
sending,'  little  showers  of  yellow  white  shavings  down 
into  his  lap  and  olT  onto  the  tlcxir. 

"Wa-s  either  er  yer  fellers  ever  out  in  tlur  woods  by 
yerself,  erlistenin'  fer  soniethin',  an'  did  yi  r  ever  hear 
er  man  come  runnin'?"  he  in(|uired.  "Hit'.s  not  like 
hearin'  doj^'s  er  a  varmint,"  he  went  on,  not  waiting' 
f(jr  a  reply.  "There's  soniethin'  happenin'  when  yer 
hear  er  man  running''  in  ther  wocxls,  an'  hit  most 
usually  means  trouble.  I  was  out  squirrel  huntin' 
onct  on  Hare  Hill,  an'  I  heered  er  man  runnin';  an' 
when  he  come  up  ter  me  hit  was  Aleck  Co<)[)tr,  an'  he 
Went  by  like  er  streak,  jest  hollerin'  out  that  George 
Blair'd  cut  his  leg  ofi  in  ther  sawmill,  an'  he  was  going 
fer  ther  doctor."  He  paused  and  regarded  the  whittled 
stick  critically,  turning  it  about  in  his  hand;  the 
others  waiting  in  ex{xctant  silence. 

"An'  I  was  out  in  ther  woods  ergin  emothcr  time," 
cd.     '  Oiiiv  tlii-.  limf  I  liapix.ne«l  ter  be 
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waitin'  on  cr  (krr  stan',  an'  all  at  one  t  I  htrrid  some- 
thin'  (omin'  ninnin'  iT^'in  over  fiirnin>t  thcr  next  rid.t^'i-. 
An'  I'd  lut  red  tlur  doj^'s  runnin'  in  C'K'ar  Creek,  an' 
I  -ay>  tir  iny>elf  hit  mu>t  be  er  deer.  An'  with  that  I 
(ommeneed  ter  take  ther  buck  a,t,nie.  Hut  then  I 
listened  ergin,  an'  hit  didn't  run  h'ke  erdcer,  an'  I  say-, 
'Xo,  hit  can't  b<',  an'  In-  that  time  ther  runnin'  was 
right  close,  an'  all  at  once  I  knowed  hit  was  er  human. 
An'  1  jot  >et  my  teeth  an'  listened,  fer  I  knowed  some- 
thin'  was  ther  matter  an'  I  wa>  skeered.  An'  I  tell 
yer,  fellers,  hit  wa>n't  morc'n  er  minute  'fore  here 
come  Dave  Cree  erbreakin'  through  ther  bre>h,  Iiis 
face  lookin'  like  he'd  seed  over  tlier  fence  inter  ther 
next  world,  an'  er  hollerin'  that  Kij)  Ryerson'd  shot 
hi>  Pai)i)y.  I  tell  yer  that's  twict  I've  lieercd  er  man 
runnin'  in  ther  woods,  an'  hits'  er  thing  er  feller  don't 
fergit  in  er  hurry,"  he  wound  up. 

"Will,  reckon  I  remember  that  hunt'>  well  es  you," 
Snyder  broke  in  jealouslv. 

Hedrick  closed  his  knife  with  a  snap,  and  tossetl 
away  his  whittled  stick. 

"Reckon  yer  don't,  then,"  he  said;  "fer  ef  yer  did 
yer'd  know  who  that  feller  what's  jest  left  here  is." 

Snyder  looked  at  him  a  moment  as  though  some- 
thing were  coming  slowly  back  to  him,  then  with  an 
oath  he  sj)rang  to  his  feet. 

"Kip  Ryerson!"     he  cried. 

"That's  ther  feller,"  the  storekeeper  returned 
quietly. 

"Lord!"  said  Johnson. 
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"An'  tcr  tliink  cr  few  years  an'  cr  growed  beard 
would  make  me  fcrgil  hi.  ugly  fan  ,-  Snvd.r  crie.l 
with  keen  self -scorn. 

"Lord!"  J„hnson  ejaculate.l  again.  F.u-  a  space 
silence  held  the  three,  as  they  searchul  one  another's 
faces  in  .ju.Mion  a.  the  fact  of  Rycr>on'>  return  came 
home  to  them  in  all  its  fulness  of  meaning.  At  length 
Johnson  br  .ke  the  >ilcncc. 

"Wonder  does  Dave"kn<nv  he's  hack?"  he  specu- 
lated.    Hedrick  regarded  him  with  utter  contempt. 

"Did  Kip  erpear  ter  be  erlive  an'  well  when  he  was 
here  jest  now?"  he  demanded. 

"Er  course  he  did  -  what'd  vou  suppose?"  the 
other  returned. 

"Then  I  red  Dave  don't  know  he's  back  -  an' 
whats  more,"  he  continu.  d,  looking  ut  Johnson 
pointedly,  ''I  don't  see  no  cau.e  fer  no  one  ter  go  telling 
him."  ^  ^ 

"Thought  he  was  dead  anyhow,"  Llovd  complained. 

"Reckon  he  thought  'U)ut  when  Dave  growed  up 
was  er  gcKxl  time  fer  him  ter  go  West  an'  give  out  he 
was  dead,  or  he  might  stay  East  an'  be  dead  sure 
nough."     Hedrick  retorted. 

"  What  in  thunder  did  he  come  back  in  here  fer  ~  er 
fool!"  said  Snyder. 

"Cause  he  kin  git  good   wages  over   in  here,  an' 
cause   he    thought   nobody'd    know  him,  I    reckon 
the   storekeeper  returned. 

"Well,  I  don't  call  this  no  place  fer  him";  said  John- 
son, gloomily.     He  was  a  man  who  loved  the  even  tenor 
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of  ilu-  vallivV  \vay>,  and  he  could  not  lulj)  feeling  on 
tlii>  ()c(a-i()n  thai  if  David  discovtred  Rycrson  and 
Ijrokc  thi'  [.'face  of  ilic  ni  ighbourhood  by  killing  him, 
or  attiini)ling  \n  do  so,  it  would  make  everything  very 
unsettled  and  incdnvenienl  for  iiimself,  a.i  David's 
unc  le  in  law. 

Hedri(  k  laughed  savagely.  "Yer  migh.ty  right,  tliis 
ain't  no  plaee  fer  him.  Hit'.-  je>t  erbout  es  g(M)d  er 
place  fer  him  a>  Hell  is  fcr  er  ])owder  mill,"  he  said. 

"Wonder  will  Dave  lay  fer  him  when  he  knows?'' 
Johns(>n  debated  -till  with  feeble  peevishness. 

.\gain  Hedri(k  regarded  him  with  extreme  contemj)t. 

"  Iv-  1  recollect  that  hunt,"  he  said,  "Ald'Tson  Cree 
died  willi  Dave  er  j)ronii.-in'  him  he  wouldn't  fergit. 
.\n'  rec  kon  we  all  know  what  it  was  he  was  goin'  ter 
remember." 

"Well,"  Orin  remarked,  "I  certainly  would  hate 
ter  see  Dave  git  hi>self  intiT  trouble  now,  after  all  ther 
scuffle  he's  hed,  an'  him  so  likely  too." 

"I  allers  did  think,"  Johnson  went  on,  "that  hit 
was  er  right  unthoughled  tiling  er  Alderson  ter  make 
Dave  go  |)romi>in'  hisself  inter  trouble  tliat  erway." 

"Well,  I  reckon  wlien  you've  jest  been  shot  in  ther 
back  by  er  feller,  yer  don't  allers  hev  time  ter  look  at 
things  fron;  every  pint,"  Hedri(  k  replied. 

"1  wonder  won't  ther  fellers  git  tergether  crgin  an' 
run  Kip  out?"  (^rin  deliberated,  one  eye  cocked 
(|ue>li(>ningly  on  Hedrick,  for  he  remembered  that  ten 
years  ago  Hedriik  had  been  chief  mover  in  the  "run- 
ning out''  of  Kip  Ryerson. 
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"Reckon  thcr  fdlers'll  think  this  time  that  Dave's 
old  ernough  ter  'tend  tcr  his  own  business,"  Hedrick 
answered  jjointedly,  and  Grin  drew  a  si<,'h  of  relief. 

Lloyd  Johnson  gathered  his  long  legs  under  him 
and  rose.  "I  must  be  travellin'  sure  "nough  now,"  he 
said,  "I  wouldn't  be  er  bit  surprised  ef  my  woman 
wa'n't  erwaitin'  supper  fer  this  verv-  package  er  sodv." 
Hedrick  watched  hi>  dei-arting  figure  di>appear 
around  the  turn. 

"I  could  er  tolc  him  his  wife  was  erwaiiin'  fer  that 
there  sody  two  hours  ergo,"  he  said;  "but  I  didn't  do 
hit  cause  I  knowed  Mis'  Jolmson'd  be  sure  ter  tell  him 
herself  when  he  got  back,  an'  do  hit  er  h.eaj)  sight 
bctter'n  I  could.  He's  been  er  seitin"  here  fer  ther 
last  two  hours,  jest  er  looking'  at  ther  face  er  Drupe 
Mountain,  an'  sj)ittin'  every  now  an"  then.  An'  reellv 
ther's  times  when  I  think  he's  er  fool  fer  want  er  sense.'' 
''He'>  gone  home  lickerty-split  now  ter  tell  his  wife," 
Orin  said. 

"Well,  his  wife's  got  ther  sense  ter  hold  her  tongue 
an'  ter  make  him  hold  hi>'n.  She  was  er  Cree,  an' 
whatever  else  Crees  is  they  ain't  fool-,." 

"Cept  when  they  marries  fool^,"  Snyder  interposed. 
"It  allers  beats  me  what  kind  er  men  sensible  women 
sometimes  marries." 

"Well,  hit's  jest  es  well  they  do,"  Hedrick  rejoined 
philosophically.  "  Fer  ef  fools  jest  married  fools,  think 
what  er  all  fired  lot  er  little  Un,U  we'd  hev  ter  put  ui) 
with." 

"Well,  I'm  {X)werful  oneasy  fer  Dave,  but  settin' 
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here  won't  hi\\)  him  none,"  said  Snydir,  "an'  I've  got 
tr  wife  myself  at  home,  an'  reckon  hit  'd  be  jest  es  well 
fer  nu'  not  ter  keep  her  waitin'  fer  supper  beyond  er 
certain  pint." 

Left  alone  on  his  deserted  porch,  with  the  evening 
clo-ing  in  around  him,  and  mysterious  lights  gather- 
ing on  the  crest  of  Drupe  Mountain,  the  little  store- 
kee[)er  still  sat  on,  whistling  a  faint  tune  which  was 
almost  lost  in  the  near  by  throaty  voice  of  a  tree  toad. 
Presently  his  hound  came  stillly  up  on  to  the  porch  and 
stood  looking  wistfully  into  his  face. 

"Reckon  you  think  hit  was  time  you  an'  me  was 
thinkin'  erlx)ut  our  suppt>r  too,"  Hedrick  said,  answer- 
ing the  dog's  appealing  eyes.  "Well,  we  ain't  got 
no  wife  ter  keep  wai  in'  so's  we  kin  jest  suit  our- 
selves." 

He  put  out  one  hand  and  pulled  the  dog's  long, 
floppy  ears  gently. 

"I'd  hate  ter  see  Dave  Cree  git  hisself  into  trouble, 
Toby,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  taking  the  dog  into  his 
confidence.  "But  dunno's  there's  anything  I  kin  do 
ter  help  hit,  seein'  es  he's  er  growd  man  now  an'  not 
er  littK  pitiful  boy  no  mo'.  Hit  don't  seem  ter  me, 
Toby,"  he  went  on,  "that  ef  ther  Lord'd  ever  saw  fit 
ter  give  me  er  chikl  that  I'd  ever  er  hated  any  other 
feller  ernough  ter  lay  scch  er  promise  on  my  son.  But 
I  dunno,"  he  paustd  —  "I  reely  dunno,  when  yer  shot 
in  ther  back  hit  would  certainly  make  er  difTerence. 
I  ain't  never  had  er  son  an'  I  ain't  never  been  shot  in 
ther  back,  so's  I  ain't  got  what  you  might  call  experience, 
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an'  without  experience  no  one's  got  er  right  ter  judge 
emother  feller." 

He  sat  on  a  little  longer  in  the  gathering  du^k,  the 
dog  between  his  knei-s,  both  envdoind  in  the-  coolntss 
of  the  evening;  then  he  rose,  and  going  int.,  his  littlf 
back  room  started  the  fire  for  his  t  u  ning  meal.  There 
he  found  his  stove  door  had  devdopcd  an  irritating 
tnck  of  flying  [K-rsistcntly  open,  and  in  kicking  i^ 
violently  shut  ever>-  time  it  ojx-ned  —  which  it  obligingly 
continued  to  do  -  he  gained  some  little  relief  from  "his 
kind-nearted  perplexity  over  David  Cree's  future. 
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The  planting  of  (om  on  a  bright  day  with  plenty  of 
con.panions  to  help,  and  to  shout  gay  remarks  to,  and 
with  the  pros{)cct  of  a  good  supper  just  at  sundown  to 
meet  the  whetted  appetite,  is  a  gay  and  an  altogether 
delightful  task,  (ompri>ing  an  easy  division  of  labour, 
in  which  no  one  is  too  hard  worked,  yet  filled  with  a 
suflleieney  of  toil  so  that  each  of  the  labourers  at  sunset 
may  have  a  satisfied  feeling  of  self-congratulation  over 
energy  put  forth  and,  as  a  result,  a  good  day's  work 
gloriously  accomjjlished. 

Such  a  day  of  happy  corn-planting  was  Robert 
Reddin's;  but  Ellen  Daw's  was  a  different  matter. 
There  one  lomsome  girl  jjlodded  over  the  ground  by 
herself,  toilsomely  planting  one  wearily  long  furrow- 
after  another;  and  then  returning  to  her  old  horse  — 
who  waited  patiently  by  the  furrow  last  covered  —  she 
grasped  the  j)lough  handles  and  again  started  on  her 
dilficult  trii)  across  the  field,  arduously  covering  what 
she  had  dropped. 

Ellen  Daw's  corn-field  was  not  a  large  one,  in  fact  it 
was  scarcely  half  the  size  of  Robert  Reddin's;  but  it 
seemed  a  large,  a  jjainfully,  impossibly,  large,  place 
for  one  girl  to  go  over  all  alone. 
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She  paused  every  now  and  again  in  the  centre  of  it, 
to  look  about  her  and  measure  the  unplanted  ground 
ahead;  and  each  time  she  did  so  she  felt  as  though  she 
and  the  old  horse  —  the  only  other  living  thing  to  Ik> 
seen  —  had  grown  smallir  and  Uss  able  to  accomplish 
anything,  and  the  field  bigger  and  rougher  and  more 
forbidding;  and  each  time,  too,  the  enormous  blue  arch 
of  the  sky  seemed  more  than  ever  overpowering  and 
ominously  vast. 

It  was  the  first  year  that  so  much  of  the  burden  of 
the  spring  i)lanting  had  fallen  upon  her.  Silas  Daw 
hatl  never  before  been  so  disabled  by  rheumatism  that 
he  could  not  do  at  least  sonic  of  the  ploughing;' but  this 
year  he  could  only  get  aljout  a  little,  with  the  aid  of 
two  sticks;  therefore  Ellen  faced  the  heavy  problem  of 
seed  time  alone. 

She  had  managed  to  hire  help  for  the  firet  ploughing 
but  afterwards  the  laying  olT,  the  dropjjing,  and  cover- 
ing, all  fell  to  her  to  do. 

This  was  the  second  day  of  her  planting  and  she  had 
been  at  it  since  early  morning,  with  only  a  little  space 
out  at  noon,  when  her  dinner  had  been  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  when  most  of  her  time  had  been 
taken  up  attending  to  the  old  horse's  feeding.  It  was 
drawing  now  towards  three  o'clock  —  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  when  the  field  gave  uj)  da/./.ling  waves  of 
heat,  and  when  the  heart  of  the  world  seemed  to  have 
stopped  beating  in  ver>-  exhaustion,  and  still  an  op- 
pressively wide  stretch  lay  unplanted  before  her. 
Elkn  fill  as  though  she  had  Utn  turned  mto  a  bit 
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of  (iuml)  madiincry  to  go  cn(lks>Iy  up  antl  <io\vn  those 
lon^'  furrows.  Occasionally  >1k-  look  otT  luT  sun- 
Ijonn.  t,  an.l  i)auM"nj,'  fannul  hcTMlf  with  it,  and  whtn 
shf  <h"(]  s(,  thi-  |„,t  earth  Ix  fore  hir  da/td  m>  >ffmal 
jumping'  u[)  at  hir;  and  aftiTward>  the  goin-  on  aj^'ain 
wa^  worsi-  than  Ik  fore,  for  cac  h  h'ttlc  >top  s^tnud  to 
put  the-  aching'  niuhani^ni  of  htrbody  more  and  more 
out  of  order. 

At  Icn-lh,  >luml)Iin-  Iku  k  acro>s  the  field  to  .tart  her 
plough  again,  slu-  felt  herself  growing  suddenly  giddy 
and  >trangely  faint.  She  paund  by  one  of  the  fence 
comers,  stretching  out  her  hands  to  it^  grey  rails  for 
support,  for  waves  of  dizziness  were  engullmg  her, 
and  the  light  was  bhu  k  before  her  eye>,  with  Hashing 
half  moon>  of  whiteness  swirling  acrox>  it. 

"I  got  ter  re>t  er  Ihtle  spell  -  je.t  er  little,"  she 
pleaded  whisperingly  to  herM  If,  "  I  frol  ter  rest.  I  don't 
keer  ef  I  unrr  git  this  ole  field  done.  I  don't  keen  ef 
we  all  >tarve.  I'd  ruther  starve'n  be  so  tired  anyhow. 
I  believe." 

Slowly  she  sank  down  on  to  the  i)ie-shaped  wedge  of 
earth  in  the  fence  corner.  It  was  deliiiously  ^hady 
there,  and  little  (lowers  were  about  in  tinv  clumps. 

"()  Lord!"  Kllen  murmured  as  the  restful  earth 
received  her.  '■  O  Lord!  ain't  hit  good  ter  set  down  jest 
fer  er  spell?" 

She  put  her  sunbonnet  against  the  rails  and  let  her 
head  lall  hack  on  that  for  a  pillow.  Not  a  very  com- 
fortable position,  perhajjs,  but  she  was  so  exhausted 
that  any  position  c'  rest  seemed  good. 
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"So    tired -so    limi:-    .Ik-    iHvaliiuJ.     -rm    ir 
goin'  tcr  take  er  rest  ef  I  die  fer  hit." 

She  snuggled  herself  a  little  furtlier  info  the  feme 
corner,  drawing  l.,ng,  hai)py  breaths  of  rdief.  WImi  a 
delightfully  cool  liule  .put  it  \va>  after  the  h..t  tirl.j'. 
and  h.,w  (juiet!  It  was  a  haven  of  re^t;  all  the  niurt' 
I'Kasint  because  she  well  knew  >he  eould  but  ill  alT.-rd 
to  >natch  even  these  few  moment.-,  to  enj.>v  it.-,  ..weet 
repose. 

Hut  what  i>  more  heaven  H-n I  than   the  minutes  ,,f 
stolen  rispite  for  tired  limb.s? 

"I  don't  keer,I  don't  keer,".>he whimpered  indeliance, 
then  smiled  .s.,ftly  at  the  thought  that  the  ne.vt  few 
minutes  were  her  very  own,  anyway,  out  ..f  all  the  long 
past,  and  probably  future,  years  of  ind-tent  lab..ul^ 
Her  body  relaxed  contentedly,  and  all  at  once,  though 
she  had  only  meant  to  rest  for  a  few  minute-,  >he  wa.. 
profoundly  asleej). 

In  the  hot  sunshine  the  upturned  ground  lav  as  be- 
fore, silently  expectant  of  its  .seed;  and  the  old  hor.>e 
across  the  furrows  still  stood  patiently  a\vaiting  the 
command  to  go  on,  the  plough  at  her  heel.,  and  her  long 
tail  switching  indolently  at  the  Hies. 

Ten  minutes,  f.fteen,  twenty,  drifted  over  the  moun- 
tain-top and  the  sleeping  girl.  At  Kngth  the  ohl 
horse  raL^ed  one  f..ot  tentatively,  tlun  another;  tht  n 
she  took  a  few  uncertain  >teps.  Nothing  happened. 
The  plough  dragged  heavily  beliind  her  with  a  tdl  tale 
clank,  but  still  no  one  shouted  at  her  to  stop.  She 
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in^'  I  Ik  fiiM  word  of  an;,'ry  rfm()n>tranc  c  to  lur  proj^rcss. 
A-  a  oil  Sila>  Daw  had  hrokm  litr  to  liarru-;  and  he 
li:id  ticnc  >o  with  su.h  a  lavi>hnicnt  of  hard  Inatings 
and  of  ,,aih.  that  thr  niari^  never  for-oi  it,  and  though 
now  hiT  (ohi^h  day>  were  gone  very  far  into  the  past, 
and  of  latf   l:\hn  had   been  her  >o|e  driver,  she  ^tiH 
h'ved  in  pirpelual  dread  of  provoking  that  terrible  un- 
lookid   for   rain  of   blow,  and  (,ath-.     Therefore   lur 
runaway    progrt-s  aen.ss  the    field       as   a    -1,,^    one, 
iM-oken  by  fre<|uent  pauses  to  JiMen  with  timidly  ai)pre- 
lunsi\e  ears. 

Ju-t  a  little  distance  off  was  a  low  bank,  green 
with  juiey  spring  thing,  and  wild  grass.  Slowlv  and 
(■auti(.usly  the  old  mare  clanked  across  the 'field, 
making  for  this  sueculent  feaM,  and  at  length  arriving 
at  a,  after  one  warm  intiuiring  breath,  whicii  made 
tilt  poor  little  doomed  thing>  >hiver  all  over,  she 
plungid  her  lager  nose  into  tlie  inviting  greenness, 
and  again  —  except  for  her  contented  munching  —  all 
was  (juiet  on  tiu'  mountain  top. 

Ellen  in  her  fence  corner  slept  on  as  peacefully  as 
thi.ugh  the  fullne>s  „f  the  earth  was  hers  to  take  if  she 
but  stretched  out  her  hand  for  it,  instead  of  just  the 
scantiest  livelihood,  and  that  only  procurable  through 
perpetual  labour. 

Her  head  thrown  back  against  the  fence  showed  the 
pretty  youthful  curve  of  her  throat  under  her  chin; 
licr  face  had  settled  softly  into  restful  lines,  and  for 
the  moment  the  girl  was  as  happy  as  anv  i)rincess;  for, 
thank  heavens:  the  grace  of  sleep  i>,  ijiat  it  i>  .:.s  ob- 
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tninahlc  by  the  poor  as  by  the  rich  -  fancv  if  it  were 
not  so,  and  had  to  be  purchased  like  f.,ofl  and  ( L.tliinK! 
It  was  infinitely  qunt  and  far  awav  up  there  on 
Drui)e  Mountain.  The  ^irl  slept  on  an<i  the  old  h.  .c 
munehed  the  torn  grasses  with  keen  relish,  and  over 
all  brooded  a  feelinj,'  of  wear-    -.eaee. 

But  presently  across  that  i  ished  tran.,uilliiv  there 
stru(  k  a  whistle,  gay,  insistent,  and  full  of  life.  '  Oeia- 
sionally  it  f.-llowed  the  air  of  first  .,ne  son-  and  then 
another  for  a  few  careless  bars,  but  for  the  mo  t  j.art 
It  meandered  on  tuneless  exce[)t  for  the  radiant  tune 
of  sunshine  anrl  spring  days.  From  low  blue  notes 
cf  sweetness  it  w,  nt  up  and  uj),  soaring  spirallv  to  tran 
scendent  heights  of  piercing  shrillness,  to  be  lost  in 
sdence  and  th<n  begin  all  over  again  on  th<-  blue  notes. 
Tlie  old  horse  stopped  eating  and  paused  in  guilty 
expectancy. 

The  whistle  wove  itself  like  a  bright  streak  of  light 
through  Kllen's  dreams,  and  she  thought  she  saw 
David  Cree  go  wliistling  down  a  littk  woodv  path  all 
flower  lit,  to  Mary  Reddin,  who  stood  at  thj  end  of  it, 
in  a  glory  of  sunshine,  and  waved  her  hand  to  him,' 
laughing,  with  all  her  gay  mockery  of  manner. 

The  sound  was  very  close  now,  but  >ave  for  weaxing 
Itself  into  her  dreams  it  did  not  disturb  KilmV  sleep, 
and  all  at  once  it  ceased  abruptly  as  Adrian  Hlair  — ' 
the  whistler  —  emerged  from  the  worxls  and  looked 
across  the  empty  corn-field  in  surjirise. 

His  gaze  rested  first  upon  the  old  mare,  and  guessing 
ea-hy  cnougn,  from  hrr  all  of  iiervou.s  aj)0;ehension, 
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that  sill-  wa^  out  of  bounds  In-  ua>  ju>t  on  tlu-  [joint 
of  >lioiiiinK  "Ha  a  you!"  at  her  scviTily,  when  his 
rye  HKJdt  nly  fill  uj)on  Hlltn  Daw'>  vltrpinK  tigun-,  as 
«limi>M(|  iRtwtin  the  fcnre  raiN.  SiKntly  he  erept 
down  ihi-  fince  row  until  he  >too(l  at  Iier  crntr  and 
eould  ptcp  .,ver  al  her.  The  ^'irl  ^lepl  in  an  ahM.hite 
ahandonnnnt  of  exhaustion,  her  sunbonnel  fallen  on 
the  grass  beside  lier,  and  her  bag  of  seed  corn  >pilling 
out  its  yellow  j^'rains  close  by. 

Adrian  lilair,  a  stalwart  younj,'  fellow  in  his  prime 
of  youth  and  strenj^th,  who  scarcely  knew  what  it  was 
to  Ix-  utterly  wear)-,  looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments, 
taking  in  the  whole  scene;  then  he  murmured  .softly 
to  himself,  "  I'o'  little  thing,  she's  c  lean  be  at  out." 

For  a  little  space  longer  he  gazed,  and  then  silently 
he  climbed  over  the  fence,  and  with  extreme  caution 
reached  slowly  for  the  bag  of  com.  He  had  it  tlrmly 
by  the  neck,  and  was  about  to  heave  it  up  to  his  arm, 
when  Ellen  stirred  slightly  and  muttered  inarticulately 
in  her  sleep.  Adrian  paused  as  though  he  had  bc-en 
caught  stealing,  and  his  good  Inimoured,  somewhat 
comical  face  took  on  a  look  of  droll  a])prehension,  as 
he  watched  her  breathlessly. 

But  Kllen  did  not  open  her  eyes,  and  presently,  with 
a  few  heavy  sighs,  she  once  more  fled  clown  the  shadowy 
aisles  of  deep  sleep.  With  a  silent  mirthful  chuckle  of 
rehef,  Adrian  caught  up  the  bag  and,  stepping  care- 
fully, made  his  way  across  to  the  mare,  and  righting 
the  plough,  and  turning  it  round,  began  with  <|uiet  driv- 
ing to  co\er  the  furrows  that  Ellen  had  last  sown;  and 
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\vhtn  thi-«H'  wtri-  dom-,  KlanciriK  at  the  girl  ami  sciing 
hi  r  >till  a^lcip,  he  laughi-fl  again  to  hini>c!f,  and  planted 
more  rows,  covering  them  in  turn;  and  then  more  again, 
until  when  the  sun  Niui.. d  t,,  tue  oMoc  k  there  was  only 
a  little  stretch  of  the  field  kit  un[.l.nted.  At  five 
o'clock  Kllen  ^tirred  M)ftly  and  awoke.  She  did  not 
at  once  ojxn  her  eye>,  trying  to  gue^.  dreamily  where 
she  wa>.  The  :-un  now  shone  full  in  her  face,  and 
Uating  through  her  clo>ed  li<l>  made  the  bloo<l  m 
them  hang  before  her  eye>  like  a  c  nm>on  curtain,  and 
she  felt  as  though  she  were  alone  in  a  warm  shut  away 
r(X)m,  all  in  red. 

Suddenly  she  was  aroused  from  her  still  half  dreamy 
state  by  a  man's  voice  — '•  Whoa  haw  —  .'  haw  there!" 
it  (Tied. 

Adrian  for  the  moment  had  forgotten  her,  and  lit 
out  his  voice  in  all  its  accu-tomed  energy  and  vigour  of 
tone  over  some  more  than  usually  irritating  bit  of 
stupidity  on  the  old  mare's  part. 

At  the  words,  Ellen  struggled  to  her  feet  in  astonish- 
ment. Looking  across  the  field  she  caught  sight  of  his 
lusty  figure  ploughing  at  the  further  end  of  it. 

He  was  tall  and  strong  l(X)king,  and  for  one  wild 
moment,  scarcely  yet  thoroughly  awake,  Kllen  thought 
it  was  David  Cree,  and  her  heart  gave  a  sudden  stilling 
bound.  The  next  instant  she  saw  that  it  was  Adrian 
Blair,  and  though  her  agitation  subsided  a  little  she 
was  still  ovenvhelmingly  sun)rised.  And  as  she  looked 
at  his  stalwart  figure  going  steadily  over  the  field,  and 
accomolishini'   s;n   f.i^iK'  \»K..»    ..    ( 
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sccmcfi  >u(h  an  imi.ossiblc'  burden  to  htrsclf,  a  quirk 
throl)  of  -ratitu.U-  ro.c  m  htr  throat,  and  cat.  hin^^  up 
hcT  sunbonnct  >1h'  ran  hastily  acro»  the  licld  to  him, 
meaning'  to  pour  out  all  her  fa<;ir  thanks.  \\t  whtn 
she  eame  up  with  him,  and  he  turned  round  and  ^'reeled 
her  with  a  laui,'h,  somehow,  all  at  once,  the  cld  wall 
of  her  shy  reserve  ro>e  up  as  alwav>,  shutting  her  in 
upon  h.Tsilf,  and  all  she  found  to  .ay  was: 

••'  certainly  am  erbli-ed  ter  yer,  Adrian,"  and  that 
little  was  sai.l  with  downcast  eve.,  and  with  su.  h  a 
lack  of  cordiality,  that  her  con.traint  communicated 
Itself  to  Adrian,  and  all  the  u.ual  ea.v  flow  of  his  con- 
versation  stiffened   into  hoarse  self  con.c  iou.ness. 

"Oh:  hit  ain't  ncithin',"  he  said  huskilv.  "I  hap- 
pened ter  come  by,  an'  .eein'  you  asleep 'thought  I'd 
see  ef  bein'  in  camp  all  winter  hed  made  me  fergit 
what  ploughin'  was  like." 

"Ver're  awful  good,"  Kl^.n  .aid,  standing  awk- 
wardly before  him,  >till  with  droj.ped  eves,  and  in- 
wardly hating  herself  for  her  fro/.c-n  .titlness. 

And  again  he  repeated,  "Oh!  hit  ain't  nothin',"  and 

playc'd  with  the  plough  line  to  hide  his  embarras 'ment. 

"  Vou  go  on  back  an'  take  emcjther  nap.  an'  I'll  hev 

tluT  whole  thing  knocked  out  by  the.  time  vou  wake 

u])  ergm,"   he   urged   presentlv. 

"I  ain't  tired  any  mo',"  Ellen  answered,  .till  con- 
strainedly. 

'■All  right  then:  you  go  on  an'  j)lant,  an'  betwixt  us 
we'll  git  this  ole  field  finished  up  d'rectlv,"  he  said, 
recoven.ig  something  of  his  buoyancv,  for  even  Klkn's 
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shyness  could      ,i  lonj^  h 


ave  a  r(i)ri'ssi\v  tlTict  upon 


him,  and  in  thr  L,v  of  action  hi>  awkwardness  be 
to  drop  from  him. 
Olxdiently  and  still  in  sil 


•gan 


lencc  Ellin  took  up  the  bag 
ler  journey  once  more  across 


to 


of  seed  corn,  and  began  h 

the  furrows.     But  now, 

The  vigour  of  the  aftemot)n 
creep  into  the  air;  her  hVtkss  steps  took  on  a  certain 
hghtne-^S  and  with  some  one  to  follow  her  with  the 
plough,  com  i.lanting  ^rmed  all  at  once  the  hapj.y 
occupation,  touched  with  the  miracle  of  si)ring,  that 
It  >hould  of  right  be,  and  no  longer  a  burden  of  endless 
toil  -  for  such  is  the  grace  of  comi)anion>hip. 

As  for  .Vdrian,  the  world  a>  well  seenu.l  to  go  merrily 
with  him.     After  the  first  row  or  two  of  silence,  the 
last  >hreds  of  his  shyness  melted  awav,  and  he  broke 
forth  into  a  continuous  flow  of  volubilitv  —  snatches 
of  song,  scraps  of  tune  pursued  to  a  shrill  dima.x; 
ridiculous    remonstrances   and    afijuration>    addressed 
to  the  old  mare,  and  even  bits  of  gay  banter  directed  at 
Kllen  herself;  and  to  her  own  suq)nse,   Klkn   found 
herself  more  than  once  smiling  irreslstiblv  at  his  stream 
of   vivacity,   which   seemed   just    the    radiance   of   the 
spring  weather  put   into  words.     And  dindv,  though 
her  unanalytical  mind  failed  to  put  the  thought   into 
actual  lorm,  >he  wondered  if  the  world  after  all  was  a 
place  in   which  one  might  laugh,  instead  of  a  long 
succession    of   sombre   davs  where  was  onlv  the  dull 
ache  of  a  lonely  heart. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  >teady  work  and  the 
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nel.l  was  don.,  and  lay  in  tlu-  Iop^  n  .-.rh  of  the  after- 
noon shadows  a  proplHcy  of  f^^row.h  and  bourgeoning 
wnll.n  in  tmdrr  shades  of  stpia. 

"('••^■!"  cried  Adrian,  dropf.ing  the  ploui,'h  handles 
and  -tretehiMK'  hi>  long  amis;  "tlK,!  ole  hor>e  er 
V'Him.  go,  er  mouth  like  er  sawmill,  an'  sheV  je.t 
irhout  es  hard-headed  an'  contrarv."  ' 

Kor  a  moment  his  g,niality  mdted  the  frozen  chill 
ol  I-dlen  s  mann.T.  and  coming  up  with  th..  now  almost 
J-mply  seed  bag  limp  aero>s  her  arm,  she  paused  bef,;re 
hmi. 

'•  I  (vrtainly  am  erbliged  ter  ver,  Adrian,"  slu-  said 
It   was  the  same  short  sc^ntcn.  e  that  ^he  had  u^ed 
Ix'-^ore    onlv  this  time  she  smiled  prettilv  at  him,  hcT 
c'vc's  ahgu  with  gratitude,  and   her  shvness  was  onlv 
I'videnc.d  by  a  faint  reddening  of  hcT  cheeks 

Adrian  looked  at  her  an  in>tant  .,uicklv,  and  nothing 
of  lu-  soltc.nmg  of  her  face,  whicl  brought  out  all  her 
(lark  beauty,  was  lost  upon  him. 

'-Then  ef  yer  erbliged    ,er   me,"  he  said,  dropT>ing 

*  own  to  the  grassy  bank  at  the  edge  of  the  Held,  -Scl 
clown  here  Ur  er  spell  and  let's  talk,"  and  his  pleasant 
grey  eyes  began  to  dunce  with  a  light  that  was  not  all 
laughter. 

J^^'t  Kllen's  fatal  resen-e  was  already  stealing  back 
upon  her,  and  sh,.  slioc^k  her  head. 

"I -J -can',,"  she  stammered,  "I  got  er  uhole 
ncaf)  er  things  ter  do." 

_*Then   don't   do    'em,"    he   counselled    buovantlv. 
Things  that  yer  hev  ter  do  is  er  lot  mo'  inte'r.stin' 
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when  ycr  leave  'cm  unrlonc";  and  suddcnh 

up  his  hand  he  daw  her  down  to  the  bank  lx>ide  h 

though  she  tried  to  n  -i>t. 


puttinfj 


At  his   touch    Kllon'>   f; 


and  she  stiffened  all 


ice   went   a   painful   sr  .  -Kt, 


o\ 


herself   i)rimly  on    the   bank 
faded  skirt  and  old  patched  .- 


vr  with  eonfu>ion.     She  settled 


t(  nse  embarrassment  chilled  Ad 
reignefl  between  them. 

"How's    ther   ole    folks?"    he 
dropjjing  back  into  conventionality,  h 


Very    conscious    of    lur 
"oes,  and  once  more  her 
an,  and  again  silence 


entured   at    Kngth, 


agam. 


,  iii>  voiic   hoarse; 


"Mammy's   jest    like    she    alletN 
terrible  crippled  up  with  ther  rh 
fiddling  with  her  sunbonnet  >trin<'- 


i>;    and    Pa[)] 


»v's 


euni;  tiz,"  >lii  an^uere(l, 


kindl 


Vou'd  orter  hev  somebod 


y,  "hit's  t(X)  much  fo 


y  ter  helj)  yer,"  h 


aid 


r  any  girl  tc  r  hev  itr  d 


"Oh!  I  kin  manage  some  wav,"  Klkn  answered 
stilHy;  but  his  sympathy  lifted  a  little  the  veil  of  hard 
shyness,  and  this  time  the  silence  did  not  last  such  a 
pamlully  long  lime,  and  was  even  broken  bv  her. 

"What's  ther  news  in  ther  Draft?"  she' ventured, 
her  heart  beating  q-icker  at  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice. 

"Ther  ain't  none  es  I  knows  on,"  Adrian  returned, 
"^es,  though,  ther  is,"  he  added,  and  then  j.auscd 
abruptly.  -Ther'.-,  er  right  big  piea^  .r  news"  he 
said,  -but  hit  ain't  ter  be  talked  of.  Kf  I  tell  vou,  will 
yer  p.omis'  not  ter  tell?" 

Ellen  nodded.     "I  ain't  ur   cikely  ter  see  anvbody 
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tir  ttll  ,  ruay  iij,  here  on  thi-r  mountain,"  she  said, 
somctliin-  of  licr  M'lf-consciousnchs  lo^i  in  her  intcn-^t 
in  wliat  hv  had  to  sav. 

"That's  so,"  Adrian  absented.     "Well,  then  ~  Kip 
Rycr-onV  (ome  ba<  k!" 

"Kip  Rytrson?"  Kllcn  rqxatfd  in  fiiustion. 

'•^Vs,  thcr  ftlliT  thiy  ,ay  >hot  Daw  Crir's  father. 
'I  hey  mkI  him  at  thcr  -to'  vi -itrdav." 

At  hi>  uonl>  KIkn  .Jnw'a  sharp',  dcrp  breath,  and 
li«T  lacv  went  white.  -Oh:"  she  eried  in  terror. 
'•Oh:  der  yer  reekon  h,  *11  d,,  anvthin<j  ter  iMve'-" 
For^'etful  of  her^ll  .he  leane.j  ea-erlv  toward  Adrian, 
and  her  dark  eye>  were  full  of  fear. 

For  a  moment  A.irian  looked  at  her  in  sur,,rise,  then 
hv  i.oke  har.hly.  -What  makes  vou  look  that 
»rway.-"'  Ik-  demanded.  "I.>  Dave  Cree  er  sweet- 
lirart  er  yourn  ?" 

Kllrn'>  pair  fa(v  burnt  suddenly  erim>on  with  morli- 
'"■"'"H.  and  >he  shrank  away  from  him  as  though  he 
had  -iruek  at  hcT. 

'■i;r  rr  cur-e  he  ain't,"  >he  faltered,  her  eves 
I'H-ht  wuh  tear.  „f  hunuliation.  -Vou  know  very 
well  he  am'!.     He's  jroin'  with  Marv  Reddin." 

"Then  what  <Io  you  kcer  ,  f  Kip  lay-  fcT  him  er  not. 
Aim  Dave  l)i^r  cmouKh  ter  take  keer  er  hissclf-"'  he 
sai.l  rou-hly,  ad.iin--Kf  I  was  you  I  wouldn't  fx- 
worrym'  so  mix  I,  trl^out  eniother  girl',  sweetheart." 

The  words  and  the  tone  a-  well  were  in>ulting,  sting- 
ing the  girl  like  a  whip  la-h.  In>tantlv  her  self-con- 
sciousness  and  humility  vanished,  and  in  the  face  of 
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th 


f  insult  otT.Tfd   her  si 


If 


rose  to  Ikt  own  di' fence. 


'-;'I"nK  to  !ur  tVct  she  ..too<J  befor..  him  tall  ami 
niliefl,  and  unafi.id. 

'  Don't  speak  ter  mi-  like  tl 


dii 


said  in  a  slow,  u 
David  C 


lat,  Adrian  HI 


lair' 


nse  voice 


ree  b 
ther  folks  I  k 


I 


he 


"-•^lU^e  I  k.cr  what  hap| 


•^vr  what  happen-  ter 


now; 


An"  K  t 


H'ns  ter  anv  er 


mi  tell  \er  this  —  I 


got  anybcxl y  in  the  whole  world  ter  kejr  h 


am  t 


in'  I 


ain 


t   never  had  nobodv  ter  k 


ow  I'm  siK)ken 


tau^'hl  me  aller.  how  ter  l(M>k  

I  kin  do  hir  still.     An'  I'll  j,..t  tell 
that  I 


icr,  an'  hit's 
cr  my.H If,  an'  rec kon 


ter  me  that 


aintgom'hrerIowyounernob(xlvel 


erwav  —  I 


yer  now  on(  t  fer  all, 
.-'e  ter  >i>eak 


you  ond  erst  and 


iin  t  ^'(jin'  ter  ir/,r^'  hit— d 


She  seemed   to  tower  al 


he  demandid 


er 


and  I 

She 


ier  tjreast  risini,'  and  falling  in  d 
was  no  l.nif^'er  the  humble  shrinl 


x)ve  him,  her  eye>  fla>hinj,' 


Draft  km 


eef)  ani^ry  f4as{)s. 
in^'  ,i;irl  that  the 


ic  wa- 


splendid  defiant  younj,'  thin-,  tl 
herself  and  capable  of  defencHn«  I 
world. 

For  a  moment 
Adrian,  her  eves  bl 


tr  own  true  self,  KIKn  D 


iw,  a 


or  two  -.he 


irown    entinl)    ujx^n 
furself  a<,'ain>t  all  the 


-tO(Ml   arro<;antlv  before 


ones  then  .>he   turned 


i-^in- a  ehallen<,'e  into  hi.  a^toni^hed 


up  the  bajf  of 


I)roudly   away,   and   .rath 


handli 


and   will 


lom  she  laid  her  hand>  t 


erin«' 


the  old  mare  tow.ird  the  >tabl 


1  a  >hort   word  of  command 


o  the  plou-h 


started 


Ad 


fn 


■om  h 


ing  it 


nangnt,,uieklytohi.  f,,,,amit..oktheh; 


cr. 


guidmcr  thei,l,,u;;hcarefullval 


ndl 


es 


over  gras.>y  places  so  that  it  should 


<'n<:,  and  lift- 
not  cut  the 


'/o 
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turf,  ],w  ]u'  was  too  daz,,]  by  the  ulicmcrKe  of  her 
•  lUtbuiM  i(.  find  anythinj^  [n  say. 

At  the  stable  KlWn  b.-j^an  undoing  the  hame>>,  and 
Adrian    helped    her,    but    .still   neither  of  them    >,,oke. 
On.e,   in    putting    nj,   ,,  ,trap,    their    hands   touehed 
:'nd  Adrian's  face  flu>lud,  but   Kllen  apjK-ared  not   t.', 
noti(  t.'  it. 

Finrdly  >!ie  took  the  last  piece  of  harness  from  the 
mare  and  turned  towards  the  stable,  but  Adrian  inter- 
p«)>ed  (|ui(kly. 

"I'm  awful  sorry,  Kllen,"  he  stammered,  "I  didn't 
mean  ter  say  nothin'  ter  make  ver  mad,  honest  I  didn't 
honest,"  he  i)leaded. 

"Ail  right,"  she  said  calmly  and  coldly.  "Hit  don't 
matter.  Folks  don't  often  st..p  ter  think  whether  I'm 
goin'  tiT  be  mad  ir  not,  an'  sometimes  I  hev  ter  show 
'em.  Good  evenin'  ter  yer,"  she  added,  and  turned 
away  again,  but  pau.sedonce  more.  "  I'm  much  eriiliged 
ter  yer  fer  plantin'  my  corn,"  she  said,  and  then  pass- 
ing him  went  into  the  little  dilapidated  feed  room  of 
the  stable  and  shut  the  door  determinately. 

Adrian  waited  without  for  a  few  minut'es  hopefullv; 
but  she  evidently  meant  not  to  return  while  he  was 
there,  and  he  was  forced  at  length  to  retire  crestfallen. 
He  went  slowly  down  the  mountain  to  the  Draft,  and 
as  he  went  he  ga\-e  vent  every  now  and  again  to  a  low 
whistle  of  amazement. 

Inside  the  feed  room,  in  the  dark,  with  the  door 
safely  closed,  Ellen  listened  to  Adrian's  departing 
footsteps,  and  when  he  was  gone  quite  beyond  hearing 
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s!k-  put  her  head  down  aRain.t  one  of  the  feed-bins,  and 
'  ilhcult  angry  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  her 
throat  ached  and  ached  with  the  mortification  of  it. 

To  the  taciturn  girl  it  was  an  unbearable  stab  of 
shame  that  Adrian  ha<l  touched  so  ea>ilv  and  so  roughlv 
the  scTret  of  her  love  for  David,  which  even  within 
herself  she  had  hardly  more  than  glimpsed  at;  and  for 
Jut  havmg  let  him  discover  it  she  hated  herself  with 
a  bitmg  self-scorn  and  humiliation. 
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CHAPTER  XI I 

THE  DRAFT  GOES  TO  PRKACHING 

Hrothfr    Braxton-    ,>f    the    Mcthcdi^t    Episcopal 
church,  South,  l,;id  come  to  the  last  week  of  hi,  pastor- 
ate of  the  souls  of  the  Jumping  Creek  neifihlx.urhoo,!, 
and  up..n  this  tlr.-^t  Sunday  in  May-  the  Sunday  aft.r 
the  planting  of  tlie  Rvddin.'  c„rn-(ield,  and  of'  Ellen 
Daw's -,n  the  little  l„g  schoolhou>e  of  the  Draft   he 
was  to  take  have  <.f  his  tl„ck  and  to  j.reach  them'his 
fanwell  .ermon;  and  more  than  one  ditermined  matron 
swore  by  jur  nine  gods  that  she  w<,ul<l  hear  that  fare- 
well .crmon  -ef  >he  di.d  f.r  hit,  er  ef  (which  wa.s  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  case)  she  hed  tcr  gif  up  \vav  'fore 
<  a\  ter  g,t  ther  work  done  up  an'  ther  young  uns  all 
dressed  in  time." 

"An'  I'm  ergoin'  ef  I  hev  ter  take  cyer^•  las'  chile 
Onn  Snyder's  got,"  Allie  Snyder  announced  to  Mrs 
Sawyer,  who  dallied  for  a  few   minutes'  ciuit   on  the 
former's  small  porch,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

"Hut  maybe,"  she  went  on  hopefully;  '-Orin'll  want 
ttr  <tay  home  that  day  an'  tend  ther  ki<l>,"  and  she 
ca>t  a  glance  fraught  with  sanguine  in-iuirv  at  that 
Kintlt man's  bn.ad  back,  as  he  leaned  over  the  fence 
at  the  foot  ot  the  yard. 
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"Maybe  he  wcn't,  then,"  Orin  returned  unlioHtat- 
ingly,  and  apparently  to  ]Vter\  Ridge  <>pp<,.itc',  f„r 
he  did  not  turn  round. 

"Ain't  I  got  er  never  dyin'  soul  ter  save  es  well  es 
you?"  he  demanded.  "  rij  tote  e>  rnanv  kid>  ter 
preachin'  es  you  choose  ter  load  nie  u[.  with,  an'  I'll 
sorter  kee,)  er  eye  on  'em  after  ther  there;  but  ef  v.,u 
Ic-ave  me  at  home  with  'em  -  spe.  iallv  that  vounge.t 
one- time  y..u  git  back  I  wr.n't  hev  no  soul  worth 
talkm'  erbout  lef  ter  save,  an'  I  wouMn't  be  no  wav-> 
surprised  ef  ther  was  er  kid  er  two  mi»in'  es  well." 

His  wife  looked  at  Mrs.  Sawyer  with  eves  that  sai<l 
plainly,  -Oh:  these  here  husban(l>:"  Hut  she  had 
the  wiMlom  to  bow  to  the  inevitable,  and  remarked 
with  a  resigned  sigh,  "Then  reckon  everv  last  one  cr 
ther  .^nyders  down  ter  ther  dog'll  hev  ter  go,  ftr  he 
won't  stay  at  home  by  hisself." 

But  there  were  other  fathers  in  tlie  Draft  more  self- 
sacntK-.ng   than    Mr.    Snyder,    who    were    induced    to 
resign  the  pleasure  of  a  chat   with  congenial  spirits 
outside  the  scho(,lhouse  before  the  preacher's  arrival 
and  good-naturedly  stayed  at  home  with  the  smallest' 
children,  wh.ile  their  fortunate  wives  disported  them- 
selves at  preaching,  forgetful  for  a  few  care-free  hours 
that   they  possessed  anything  younger  tlian,  say,  six 
or    eight    years   of   age.     In    other    families    unsclfi.h 
mothers  remained  behind;  and  thus  the  schoolhou.e 
was  kept  from  being  quite  inundated  by  babies  of  a 
tender,  and  those  of  a  toddling,  age. 
But  there  were  in  truth  few  of  the  grown-ups,  or 
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even  -(Hii  grown  up.,  who  wiri'  not  atlcn.li.l  on  tluir 
way  to  m.ttinK  I'v  sattllitcs  of  small  iKopI,-,  wlu.  ran 
on  ahead,  la^Kc'l  iHliinrl.  (lan(t<I  >i(|(uav>  acro>,  the 
road;  and  if  littl,  -irl^,  made  wild  exdir'^.-n^  up  into 
the  wood((l  hill>i(i(^  after  si)rin,i,'  nower>;  or  if  little 
l)oy-,  ((inducted  a  >trenuou>  and  stony  warfare  against 
the  unfortunate  fm^s  who  had  slx.rt  ^i^^'htedly  m  lee  ted 
the  roadside  ditches  f,,r  their  M:mmer  home^,  m,  that 
all  the  way  hara-ed  parent>  and  oldiT  H.ter>  were 
under  i!ie  neie.s.ity  .,f  keeping  up  a  running  (ire  .,f 
admonition,  >u(  h  as: 

"X'-w,  Kllie,  you  come  down  outer  them  woods, 
you  tear  yer  (Lhs,  an'  anyhow  I  bet  ther's  snake.s  up 
in  there."  ()r-"Vou  Hilly!  Quit  splashin'  that 
water!  Xtru'  jest  look  what  ut  done  ter  ver  pants! 
Wliat  yer  want  ter  hurt  tliat  po'  ole  Inillfrog  fer  any- 
liow,  he  ain't  doin'  you  no  harm."  Or  again  —  "Oh, 
nil  out  from  under  I\ippy's  f,rt  -  you'U  git  vcrs.If 
tromped  on."     And  m.  -m  indefinitely. 

So  that  when  they  at  length  arrived  with  their  charges 
at  the  schoolhouse,  more  than  one  wornout  grown  uj) 
feli  as  though  his  or  her  lyes  had  turned  in-ide  out  in 
their  heads  and  looked  all  ways  of  a  Sunday  from 
their  e. forts  to  keep  three  or  four  tleeting  figures  in 
view  at  once. 

Preaching  was  to  take  place  at  eleven,  and  since 
ten  o'clock  little  knots  and  groups  of  people  had  Ixen 
going  up  the  roa.l.  and  likewise  little  knots  and  groups 
had  been  coming  down  it;  both  to  meet  at  the  foot 
log  which  spans  the  Jumping  Creek  near  the  school- 
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housc-.aml  afu  ,  tluc  xd.anRo  ol  ••  Ilow.h^,- ,n,|  urath.  r 
rrmark>,  all  .„  ,inft  ac  ros>  th.  1..^  ami  up  the  .tup 
bank  t.,  ihc  hilltc.p  wlurr  thr  m  luK.lIu.Un-  i>  Mtuat.-I 
Here,  tlif  wonun  prr.intly  rrtin.l  in.l.n.rs,  whil.  tlu' 
men  Maud  without,  lounKin^  in  .(,mf,.rtahlf  ^o^ipv 
att.lud.s  unclrr  th.  tac.,  in  no  unaa.onaNc  hum  lor 
thi-  priarhcrV  arrival. 

Krom  up  ami  .joun  th,-  Draft,  from  tlu  top  of  th,- 
near  mountain^  and  tvvn  from  owr  in  Clear  Ocrk 
iH'.pK-  came-  to  hear  Brother  Firaxton'-  farewell  ^er' 
mon,  and  to  >in«  -(mhI  U-  with  vou  till  wv  nurt  aLMin" 
for  him.  Some,  walke.l.  .om.  n.k;  and  ^omc  dre.vc 
in  spring  waggon,  an.l  buggies;  and  th.  arrav  of  hordes 
l"Uh,.l  ,o  the.  eonvcnicnt  fence  rous  wa.^  im,K,Mng 
m-lcecl  an<l  be  fore  the  meeting  was  ov.r  the-  unfortunate 
top  rail>  were  more  e  hewed  and  bitten  than  ever 

Ten  o'clock  saw  Klkn  Daw  Marled  down  the  moun- 
tam  on  her  long  tr.mp  to  the  sehoolhouse.  Sh,.  had 
x.en  up  .since  daybreak,  getting  breakfast,  milking, 
fcedmg  the  live  stock,  setting  the  house  to  rights,  and 
arrangmg  a  cold  dinner  for  her  father  and  mother,  as 
she  herself  meant  to  take  her  own  dinner  at  Mrs 
1  ompkms',  -  Mn,.  Daw's  sister  who  lived  in  the 
Draft,  not  ver>-  far  below  the  schoolhouse,  and  who 
was  alway>  ready  to  give  the  girl  a  meal,  even  if  no 
•store  of  alfection  for  her,  or  slightest  interest  in  her, 
went  with  it. 

Already  Ellen  was  somewhat  tired  from  her  morn- 
ing's work,  and  there  still  lay  before  her  the  long  walk 


to  the  Draft.     She  was  tired  and  >h 
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THE   SOWING   OF   ALDERSON   CREE 

for  btsidcs  the  usual  \vcar>'  hardness  of  her  life's  out- 
look, just  now  the  hurt  that  Adrian  Blair  had  given  her 
still  lay  fresh  in  her  heart,  and  stung  her  keenly  when- 
ever she  let  her  thoughts  go  back  to  it.  And  go  back 
to  it  they  would  in  spite  of  her  determination  to  put 
it  behind  her.  Adrian's  rough  words,  spoken  as  she 
suppo^ed  in  contempt,  returned  to  her  mind  over  and 
over,  "Is  Dave  Cree  er  sweetheart  er  youm?" 

A  sweetheart  of  hers!  As  though  Adrian  Blair  did 
not  know,  what  the  whole  Draft  must  know,  that  no 
one  was  her  sweetheart,  or  ever  had  been,  nor  in  aU 
probability  ever  would  be! 

And  then,  too,  his  quick  guess  that  she  cared  for 
David!     At  every  fresh  rcir.embrance  of  that,  even  all 
alone,  her  cheeks  burnt  and  her  eyes  grew  misty  with 
mortification.     Other  things,  too,' combined   on   that 
Sunday   morning   to   make    Ellen    feel   with  especial 
keenness  the  grey  mist  of  her  isolation  and  poverty. 
Her  Sunday  dress   and   sunbonnet   of  calico  seemJd 
more  than  ever  faded   and   scant.     They  had  never 
been  of  a  pretty  pattern,  and  had  been  bought  by  Silas 
Daw,  dear  knows  how  many  summers  before,  at  Lin- 
den, and  now  their  original  ugliness  had  bleached  to  a 
hateful  blearv-  mixture  of  yellow  and  red,  "That  er 
skeercrow'd   be  ershamed   ter  wear,"  Ellen  whispered 
bitterly,  as  she  looked  over  the  shrunk  length  of  her 
skirt   and   down   at   her   rough,  clumsy   shoes,  made 
painfully  conspicuous  by  the  flimsy  shortness  of  her 
dress.      She    had    carefully    washed   and    ironed    the 
dress   the  day  before,  in   an  attempt   to  improve  its 
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appearance,  because,  for  the  sake  of  her  hurt  vanity, 
il.L  had  fiercely  resolved  to  make  herself  look  as  well 
as  she  possibly  could.  But  the  endeavour  was  verj- 
far  from  a  success,  and  when  she  'coked  at  her  dark 
unhappy  face  in  her  scrap  of  mirror,  and  sur\-eyed 
her  forlorn  frock,  she  felt  for  herself  and  her  whole 
make-up  an  absolute,  bitter  contempt. 

"I  don't  wonder  folks  lafs  at  yer,"  she  said  cruellv 
to  her  rencction.  "I'd  laf  at  yer  myself  ef  I  was  ter 
meet  yer  as  somebody  else.  No,  no";  she  cried 
passionately,  breaking  off,  "I  wouldn't  laf,  I  don't 
believe  I  would,  even  ef  hit  was  somebody  else.  I 
b'lieve  I'd  be  sorr>'  fer  anything  so  miser'ble  lookin'. 
I  hope  I  would!  Oh,  I  hope  I  would!  O  Lord,"  she 
whispered  presently,  "I  wished  ther  was  somebody 
out'n  all  ther  world  keered  how  I  looked,  cr  whether  I 
lived  cr  died.  Jest  somebody  —  I  wouldn't  keer  who, 
jest  so  long  as  they  keered  fer  me.  Maybe  then  I'd 
git  so's  I  keered  er  little  bit  fer  myself,  an'  didn't  think 
I  was  jest  ther  poorest  an'  homeliest  thing  in  ther 
whole  countr)-." 

"There  now,  there!"  she  cried  after  a  moment. 
"I  aint  ergoin'  ter  think  erbout  hit  no  mo'.  I  know  I'm 
ugly  an'  om'r\-,  an'  nobody  don't  kcer  whether  I  am 
or  not  — but  I  jest  won't  think  erbout  hit  no  mo'! 
I  won't,  won't,  won't!"  she  cried  fiercely. 

And  yet,  poor  lonesome  little  thing,  in  spite  of  her 
determined  braver)-,  she  did  think  about  it  over  and 
over  again;  and  she  might  have  stayed  away  from 
preaching  altogether  that  morning,  in  her  bitterness 
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and  humiliation  of  spirit,  save  that  she  knew  one  hap- 
piness was  in  store  for  her  there.  She  would  bo  able 
to  sing.  And  for  this  one  bit  of  pure  delight  she  was 
willing  to  brave  all  the  covert  glances  of  amusement 
that  her  aj)pearance  always  provoked,  and  of  which 
she  was  always  so  painfully  aware.  Moreover,  though 
she  scarcely  acknowledged  it  to  herself,  she  wished 
exceedingly  to  hear  more  particulars  of  Kip  Ryerson's 
return,  and  to  look  at  Mar>-  Reddin  and  David  Cree. 

It  was  an  intensely  hot  May  morning  and  more  than 
one  breathless  and  moist  individual  hoped  "  there 'd 
come  er  rain  'fore  night."  For  a  week  past  this  pro- 
cession of  hot  bright  days  had  gone  by,  treading  on 
each  other's  heels  and  making  the  farmers  toil  at  their 
planting  with  feverish  haste,  one  anxious  eye  cocked 
towards  the  horizon  in  fear  of  a  possible  thunder-storm. 
Every  day  had  opened  with  dazzling  clearness,  and 
every  day  weather  prophets  had  promised  a  storm  be- 
fore evening.  But  though  each  afternoon,  round  omi- 
nous clouds  had  boiled  up  out  of  the  west  in  black  heaps, 
so  far  no  rain  had  come  of  them,  or  if  any,  it  was  but 
a  thin  veil  of  moisture,  to  be  let  down  on  the  mountain 
peaks  only,  and  to  go  drifting  off  up  the  river,  by  way 
of  the  high  places  of  Drupe  Mountain,  without  ever 
descending  into  the  valley. 

This  Sunday  was  the  hottest  day  as  yet,  and  there  was 
a  certain  breathless  pause  in  the  feel  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  though  all  nature  lay  in  suspense  over  what  might  be 
coming,  and  in  terror  of  the  clutch  of  her  own  elements. 

People  gasped   in  the  heat;  mothers  wiped    their 
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babies'  damp  foreheads,  pushed  back  their  hair,  and 
borrowed  their  husband's  liats  for  fans;  while  the  little 
girls  looked  dejectedly  .it  their  wiltid  knots  of  flowers, 
faded  almost  as  soon  as  plucked,  and  now  but  a  limp 
remembrance  of  their  ungathcred  alertness. 

If  Ellen  Daw  dressed  for  preaching  with  a  dead 
heart  and  keen  self  scorn,  there  was  at  least  one  girl 
in  the  Draft  that  morning  who  dressed  in  an  eager, 
tumultuous  delight,  her  heart  as  buoyant  as  a  bit  of 
wind-tossed  thistle  down,  and  all  her  thoughts  on 
wings  —  and  that  girl  was  Mary  Reddin. 

She  had  a  dainty  new  pink  muslin  to  wear,  together 
with  a  white  hat  trimmed  with  a  little  wreath  of  roses; 
which  gay  finery  had  been  purchased  with  the  money 
saved  from  her  share  of  the  egg  and  cb.icken  branch  of 
the  farm  industn.-. 

When  she  was  all  dressed  and  turned  to  look  in  the 
glass  —  she  had  refrained  from  looking  until  all  the 
pretty  toilet  was  complete,  so  that  the  whole  effect 
might  burst  upon  her  at  once  —  the  face  which  the 
mirror  gave  back  was  so  sparklingly  pure  and  exquisite 
that  a  delicate  soft  colour  swept  over  her  cheeks  in  sur- 
prise at  her  own  loveliness. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  looking  at  her  reflection, 
then  she  whispered  softly,  "Oh!  do  you  reckon  he'll 
like  hit?"  Whereat  her  face  answered  her  with  a  tiny 
dimpling  smile  of  reassurance.  Then  she  caught  uj) 
her  pink  ruffles  and  floated  down  the  narrow  boxed-in 
stairway,  and  out  into  the  living  room,  like  a  rosy 
cloud  that  had  cone  astrav. 
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At  her  appearance  the  members  of  the  family  who 
happened  to  be  present  caught  their  breath  in  Ohs!  or 
gave  vent  to  whistles,  according  to  their  nature,  for 
Mary  was  the  miracle  and  darling  of  the  whole  family. 
And  as  the  Reddins  abounded  more  especially  in  the 
masculine  element,  the  whistles,  as  always,  somewhat 
drowned  the  Ohs! 

Mary  stood  among  them  for  a  few  minutes  blushing 
over  their  frank  admiration,  and  trying  to  look  uncon- 
scious as  her  mother  fussed  and  pulled  at  her  rufHes 
—  not  because  they  really  needed  pulling  out,  but  be- 
cause she  could  not  keep  her  hands  away  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  such  prettiness,  and  because  she 
did  not  think  it  would  be  quite  right  to  take  the 
girl  in  her  arms  and  hug  her,  as  she  would  have  liked 
to  do. 

Bobbie  regarded  his  sister  in  silence  for  a  space; 
then  out  of  the  subtle  observations  of  youth  here- 
marked,  "I  reckon  Dave  Cree  must  be  ergoin'  ter 
prcachin'  with  you." 

"Der  yer,  honey?"  she  answered  with  elaborate 
astonishment.     "Why,  what  makes  yer  think  that ?" 

Which  retort  brought  the  laughter  of  the  older  ones 
upon  Bobbie  and  made  him  resort  to  his  disgusted  and 
much  overworked  repartee  of  "Aw,"  a  repartee 
which  Mary  wrung  from  him  many  times  a  day,  to 
her  own  no  small  delight  and  to  the  general  promotion 
of  the  gaiety  of  the  Reddins.  Upon  this  occasion, 
however,  fate  favoured  Bobbie;  for  in  glancing  down 
the  lane,  he  suddenlv  exclaimed  triumnliantlv 
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"I  think  so  'cause  I  see  Dave  ercomin'  now!  A  lia-a 
Miss  Mary!" 

And  for  once  Mary  was  covered  with  (onfusion  and 
had  to  take  refuge  in  h,is  own  enil.ana^Md  retort  of 
"Aw";  and  even  the  hahy  might  l.avr  s,rn  tliat  she 
was  blushing  pink  as  she  slij>ped  away  from  them  all 
and  went  down  the  little  pathway  to  ilie  gate  to  m-et 
David. 

Coming  to  meet  him  with  floating  rufiles,  and  airy 
step,  she  seemed  to  David  such  a  da/./ling  tiling  that 
his  eyes  fell  before  her,  and  his  tongue  was  thick  and 
clumsy  when  he  spoke. 

"Aire  — aire  yer  ready,  sweetheart?"  he  said  con- 
fusedly. 

^Iar>•  came  through  the  gate,  closing  it  carefully 
behind  her,  and  started  down  the  lane  beside  him. 

"I'm--  I'm  ready,  sweetheart,"  she  faltered,  in 
mischievous  imitation,  the  face  she  lifted  to  him  alive 
with  merriment. 

David's  embarrassment  melted  at  her  words  like  the 
morning  mists  before  the  sun,  and  he  laughed  from  a 
full  heart. 

"Yer  thcr  very  sweetest  tiling  that  ever  walked  ther 
earth,"  he  said  with  deep  conviction.  He  drew  one  of 
her  slender  hands  under  his  arm,  and  looking  down  at 
her  added  in  a  shaken  voice,  "An'  hit  don't  seem  hardly 
possible  that  God's  goin'  ter  let  me  walk  beside  yer."' 

After  that  they  went  on  in  silence  ff)r  a  long  distance, 
Mary's  hand  pressed  hard  against  his  side,  and  their 
arms  touching. 
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It  sttrntd  to  David  that  in  the  last  wick  the  iieavcns 
had  opened,  and  he  had  seen  all  the  beauty  and  wonder 
of  the  world  at  a  -glance.     Once  before  lie  had  had  a 
revelation  that   had  shaken   him  out  of  the  common 
ways  of  life,   but   that   had   been  a  revelation  of  the 
wickedness  and  hatred  in  life;  and  he  felt  now  with  a 
glad  relief  that   in  the  wonder  of  this  present  miracle 
he  might    forget    tliat  old  seared    remembrance,  that 
had  taught  him  as  a  child  how  to  hate  with  a  man's 
passion.     For  certainly  Mary's  sweet   gaiety  was  the 
ver>'   antithesis   of   bitterness.     And   probably   in   all 
that  drew  him  to  her,  her  sparkling  vivacity  had  for 
him    the   subtlest    fascination.     At    twelve   years   old 
Fate  had  torn  fro)ii  him  at  one  clutch  all  his  careless 
gaiety,  and   though   perhaps   thereby  his  nature  was 
made  stronger,  it  was  with  the  strength  of  love  and 
hate,  and  not  of  laughter.     In  tlie  years  of  his  dawning 
manhood  sometliing  of   lightness  came  back  to  him, 
but  it  was  never  the  sjjontaneous   gaiety  of  Mary's 
nature,   and   it    was   therefore   that   her   sprightliness 
appcalled  to  him  so  irresistibly,  in  very  contrast  to  his 
own  disposition.     His   nature   was   very   strong    and 
very  deep,  with  undercurrents  of  passion  only  guessed 
at  even  by  himself,  and  he  knew  always  that  his  feelings 
swayed  him  more  than  e\er  his  reason  did.     Moreover, 
he  was  the  more  intense,  being  as  he  was,  untouched 
by    the    fleeting    wing  of    laughter.     Laughter,    that 
wonderful  gift  of  the  gods  that  is  at  once  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  world.     The  strength,  because 
witli  one  touch  from  it  the  pettiness  of  self-importance 
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is  erased;  the  weakness,  because  it  can  all  too  easily 
take  the  vitality  out  of  deep  feeling. 

A  little  below  the  schoolhouse  there  is  a  tiny  path 
which  leaves  the  wide  track  of  the  main  road  and 
goes  meandering  up  the  side  of  Peter's  Ridge,  and  like 
a  truant  child  makes  many  a  little  turn  and  twist  be- 
fore it  finally  dips  again  toward  the  green  knoll  of  the 
schoolhouse. 

Most  of  the  Draft  people  that  day  stuck  to  the  road, 
for  what  was  the  good  of  walking  a  little  way  up  Peter's 
Ridge  just  for  the  sake  of  coming  down  it  again? 
Especially  when  the  highway  was  dotted  with  cheerful 
groups  of  people  all  ready  for  gay  talk  and  exchange 
of  news,  whereas  the  path  was  deserted. 

But  when  David  and  Mary  came  to  it,  with  one 
accord  they  turned  along  its  green  seclusion,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  way,  when  they  were  once  safe 
within  its  solitude,  David  bent  and  kissed  Mary  pas- 
sionately upon  the  lips;  and  again,  about  midway  of 
the  path,  he  kissed  her  once  more.  And  each  time  she 
gave  hlti  back  his  kisses,  her  eyes  shut  and  her  face 
gone  a  little  white. 

As  they  came  to  the  last  bend  that  hid  them  from 
the  schoolhouse,  Mar\'  paused  in  the  path,  looking  up 
into  his  eyes. 

"Dave,"  she  said;  "Dave." 

"What,  honey?"  he  answered  tenderly. 

She  slipped  her  fingers  down  his  powerful  arm  until 
they  came  to  rest  in  his  palm;  there  she  put  the  other 
hand  too,  clinging  to  him  like  a  child. 
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"David,"  she  said  again,  and  her  face  was  almost 
tragic  in  its  inten.-ity;  "O  Dave!  I'm  so  liapj))-  —  don't 
let  anytliing  come  betwixt  us."  Suddenly  out  there 
in  the  woods,  where  were  t)nly  the  hemlock  trees  and 
the  budding  azalea  bushes  to  spy  upon  them,  she  leaned 
treml;lingly  against  him,  and  her  words  came  with 
almost  a  sob,  "O  Dave!  I  keer  so  much,  I'm  skecred 
ter  think  how  much.  An'  oh!  I'm  skecred  —  skeercd 
ter  think  something'll  come  betwixt  us  —  an'  hit'll  kill 
me  if  hit  does!" 

David  flung  his  arms  about  her,  and  pressed  her 
hard  against  him. 

"  Sweetheart,  sweetheart !"  he  cried.  "  Xc^tl.in"  sha'n't 
ever  come  betwixt  us  —  nothin',  nothin',  nothin'!" 

For  a  moment  more  she  lay  against  his  breast  and 
he  could  feel  her  shake  all  over;  then  suddenly  she 
sprang  erect,  and  gave  him  one  of  her  elusive  fleeting 
?    lies,  though  the  tears  still  hung  on  her  lashes, 

"I'm  goin'  ter  preachin'!"  she  cried,  "aire  you?" 

And  catching  up  her  pink  skirts  she  whisked  down 
the  path,  and  round  the  bend  and  out  on  to  the  plateau 
of  the  schoolhouse. 

And  David  followed  her  laughing  — and  oh!  but 
the  world  was  a  wonderful  place! 
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Brother  Braxton  was  late  in  getting  to  the  school- 
house  and  his  waiting  congregation  on  that  farewell 
Sunday  morning.     Probably,  as  it   was  his  last  day 
among  them,  there  were  many  of  hi>  friends  to  stop 
him  for  last  words  and  leave-takings,  on   his  way  up 
the  valley  from  Linden  —  which  was  the  small  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jumping  Creek  Draft.     Xo  one, 
however,  was  in  any  way  disturbed  over  his  lateness! 
It  was,  in  truth,  too  hot  to  take  the  shortcomings  of  a 
fellow-being  very  strenuously  to  heart  —  even  though 
that  fellow-being  happened  to  be  a  preacher,  the  usual 
free  target  for  every  complainer's  arrow.     Moreover, 
the  later  the  preacher,  the  more  time  for  the  men  to 
exchange  gossip  under  the  trees,  and  for  the  women 
to  do  likewise  within  the  schoolhouse;  while  the  children 
raced  back  and  forth,  from  Mammy  indoors,  to  Daddy 
outside,    making    thereby    what    might    be   called    a 
running  accompaniment  to  the  general  conversation. 
Here  and  there  clusters  of  little  girls  compared  their 
new  hats,  which  Mammy  or  Daddy  had  bought  for 
them   at   Linden,   anrl   critiriycrJ   or...  on...u,._»„    u 
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ribbons  or  — (Icarist  (Kliglit  of  all,  t<.  ihi-  heart  of 
tin-  small  girl  of  the  Draft  —  boasted  of  the  wit  and 
beauty  of  tluir  rcsptctivf  baby  sister  or  brother. 

Small  boys,  now  that  Mammy  was  safely  housed, 
pursued  an  ex(  ited  and  unre[)rove<l  chase  of  various 
water  inlialjitani.  of  the  Jumping  Creek;  whether 
crayfish,  frog,  minnow,  or  erratic  skipj;er  —  most 
diHieuIt  and  elu>i\e  (juarry  of  all. 

Couples  of  young  men  and  maidens  idled  across  the 
foot  log  and  up  the  hill,  to  retire  discreetly  to  the 
shelter  of  the  schoolhouse,  where  llie  women  folk  were 
mori'  kindly  unobservant  than  the  group  of  men 
lounging  under  the  trees.  .Vs  Mary  and  David  went 
past,  a  little  low  ripple  of  spiculalion  broke  out  in 
their  wake,  during  which  Kllen  Daw,  with  a  shy  "GckkI 
mawnin'  ter  yer  all,"  clipped  by  the  critics  and  entered 
the  sch(K)lhouse,  glad  that  she  should  come  as  it  were 
in  the  trail  of  Mary's  greatness,  and  thus  escape  com- 
ment. Indoors  she  settled  lierself  on  a  back  seat 
somewhat  oft  in  the  shadows;  but  even  here  she  was 
sensitively  alive  to  the  amused  glances  with  whicli 
most  of  the  giris  greeted  her  appearance. 

Outside  the  storekeeper  stretched  his  legs  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  their  meagre  lengtli,  ami  leaned  his 
ba(  k  luxuriously  against  the  trunk  of  a  huge  (-ak  tree. 
Having  come  eariy  with  forethought  to  his  own  com- 
fort he  had  -^ecured  the  friendliest  position  which  the 
bole  of  the  old  tree  afT'^rded;  and  was  moreover  —  as 
he  loved  to  be  —  thus  established  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  of  men,  who,  having  come  later,  lounged,  per- 
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forrc,  upon  the  grass  in  more  or  Ic-s  uneasy  positions, 
with  no  friendly  supj)()rting  tree  for  th.  ir  b.u  ks. 

"I  bet  yer,"  he  said,  spying  up  at  the  heavens,  "that 
we  git  er  tluinder  storm  "fore  niglit.  An'  when  >hc 
comes  she'll  i>e  er  everla>tin'  Jim  Hrui>er.  Ther  ele- 
ments don't  keep  on  er  promi-in'  trouble  like  they've 
been  doin'  fer  ther  last  week  without  somethin'  eomin' 
in  ther  end." 

At  least  every  Mcond  man  in  the  group  had  s[)eeu- 
lated  once,  at  any  rati-,  on  the  weather  probabilities 
that  morning;  mvcrtheless  Hcdriek'.s  remark  was 
greeted  with  the  renewal  of  interest  that  i>  always  the 
weathi'r's  prerogative. 

"In  viy  erjunion  Iiits  settin'  in  fer  er  long  dry  spell," 
Lloyd  Johnson  volunteered  lugubriously.  "An'  ef  hit 
does,  ther  corn  11  lay  so  long  in  ther  ground  without 
sproutin'  that  fn  st'll  be  here  'fore  we  kin  git  hit  cut." 
Grin  Snyder  rolled  over  on  his  back  luxuriantly, 
and  l(,oked  up  at  the  tender  new  foliage  of  the  oak; 
wliereat,  one  of  the  many  and  all-i)ervading  small 
Snyders  immediately  came  and  sat  down  heavily  ujjon 
him.     Grin  sighed. 

"Ef  you  hed  es  many  childrin  es  I  hev,  Lloyd,"  he 
said,  "you  woulrin't  hev  ter  go  es  fer  es  next  com-cuttin' 
time  ter  borrer  trouble.  Git  up  olTen  yer  Paj^py,"  he 
continued  to  the  youngster.  "Run  see  ef  that 'ain't 
Mammy  callin'  yer,"  he  added  hopefully.  For  a 
wonder  his  sf-ategy  was  successful,  and  the  small 
person  rose  and  obcdientlv  trotted  into  the  school- 
house.     Orin  drew  a  breath  of  relief  and   triumph; 
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but   presently  despondency  settled  once  n^ore   upon 
him. 

"Hit  won't  do  no  good,"  he  said  gloomily,  "fer,  fer 
every  kid  I  manages  ter  send  in  ter  her,  she  sends  three 
fresh  ones  out  ergin  ter  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Johnson,  returning  once  more  to  the 
attack  upon  the  weather;  "I  know  hit's  goin'  ter  be  er 
long  dry  spell,  fer  hit's  got  com.nenced  jest  ther  way 
hit  did  that  spring  three  years  back,  when  ther  was  sech 
er  drouth  an'  then  come  that  big  .;torm.  Der  yer 
recollect  of  hit?" 

"Recollect  of  hit!"  cried  Hedrick.  "I  wished  I 
couldn't  recollect  hit.  Why,  ther's  times  yit,  ef 
ther  wind  blows  at  night,  that  I  dreams  erbout  hit. 
I  tell  yer,  fellers,  when  that  ole  storm  and  wind 
went  by  me,  an'  I  felt  my  store  kinder  trem'Ie  all 
over,  an'  seed  them  two  big  hickory  trees  come 
d :)wn  acrost  ther  road,  an'  emother  one  sorter  lean 
over  like  hit  was  goin'  ter  lay  down  on  my  roof,  I 
thougnt  ;ny  time  was  come  sure  'nough;  an'  I  says 
ter  myself,  'George',  I  says,  'thcr'U  be  er  strange 
iar'^  in  heaven  'fore  night.'" 

"Heaven?"  Adrian  Blair  interrupted  here  with 
pointed  interrogation. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Blair,  Sir;  that's  what  I  said.  Sir.  Ef  I'd 
er  meant—"  Hedrick  suddenly  paused,  looking  in- 
tently up  the  road.  "Look  yonder  comin',"  he  broke 
off  in  a  low  excited  voice. 

The  other  men,  following  his  gaze,  beheld  a  small 
group  of  lumbermen  swinging  leisurely  down  the  road 
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toward  the  schoolhousc,  and  in  their  midst  walked  Kip 
Rycrson. 

"Lord!"  ejaculated  Snyder. 

"What's  ter  do  now?"  Hcdrick  questioned  dubiously. 

At  that  moment  a  reconnoitring  party  of  children 
dashed  up  the  hill. 

"Brother  Braxton's  comin',"  they  cried.  "He's 
jest  comin'  round  ther  bend." 

.■\t  the  news  ihe  men  got  up  from  the  grass,  shaking 
themselves  together,  and  brushing  off  their  coats. 

"  You  all  sorter  keep  yer  eyes  peeled  an'  be  ready  ef 
anything  l;ai)p'jns,"  Hcdrick  said  quickly  to  Orin 
Snyder  and  .\drian.  "We  don't  want  ter  hev  er  fight 
here  with  all  these  women  folks  an'  kids,  an'  Brother 
Braxton's  last  Sunday  too.  I  don't  hardly  b'lieve 
Dave'll  know  him  though,  hit's  been  so  long,  an'  he 
was  so  little  anyhow.  But  jest  ther  same  you  all 
mind  out  an'  be  ready." 

.\nd  somehow,  when  they  all  trooped  into  the 
schoolhouse,  Hedrick  and  Orin  Snyder  managed  to  be 
in  front  of  Kip,  so  that  when  David,  who  was  sitting 
almost  at  the  front  of  the  house,  looked  around  he  saw 
only  two  men  from  Whitcomb's  mill  whom  he  did  not 
know;  and  turning  around  again  at  something  Mary 
whispered,  b.e  failed  to  see  another  man  settle  to  a  seat 
between  the  other  two. 

Brother  Braxton  made  his  way  to  the  front  of  the 
room,  shaking  hands  here  and  there  with  prominent 
members  of  his  flock  as  he  passed. 
Arrived  at  the  table,  he  riropped  to  his  knees  for  a 
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moment's  prayer  beside  it,  and  in  front  of  the  black- 
board':, dark  expanse,  upon  which  there  still  remained, 
as  relics  of  the  past  school  term,  a  neatly  worked  out 
sum,  and  the  word  Peace,  done  in  elaborately  shaded 
letters,  and  unconscious  irony,  by  the  last  teacher;  left 
by  her  to  stand  through  the  summer  months  and  be 
obliterated  in  the  autumn  when  the  new  teacher  would 
break  that  vacati(jn  truce  with  the  first  engagement  of 
the  renewed  warfare  of  education. 

"You  will  |)lease  sing  a  selection,"  Ikother  Braxton 
said,  rising  from  his  knees,  and  mopp  ng  his  forehead 
exhaustively;  and  one  felt  it  was  witli  dilTiculty  he  re- 
frained from  adding  the  usual  interrogation  of  the 
day  —  "Ain't  it  awful  warm ?" 

At  his  bidding  there  was  a  general  flutter  of  hymn 
books,  and  then  after  a  short  i)ause  Ellen  Daw,  who 
had  now  moved  up  to  the  front  bench  among  the  rest 
of  the  women  who  sang,  lifted  her  voice  in  the  Cc-rona- 
tion  hymn.  One  line  she  sang  through  by  herself, 
but  at  the  next  the  rest  of  the  congregation  staick  in 
tumultuously,  almost  shouting  out  the  words,  for  it 
was  a  hymn  poi)ular  with  all.  But  through  all  the 
volume  of  other  voices  Ellen's  was  never  lost,  or  ob- 
scured, but  soared  on  like  a  stream  of  golden  light, 
strong  and  unafraid.  And  as  she  sang  sh,e  was  no 
longer  Ellen  Daw,  the  lonely  girl  from  Drupe  Moun- 
tain, in  poorer  clothes  than  any  one  else  i)rescnt;  she 
was  anything  and  everything  that  she  pleased  to  imagine 
herself.  She  was  Mary  Reddin,  in  her  dainty  muslin, 
with    David   Cree   beside   her.     Xay,   she  was  more. 
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She  was  a  streak  of  sunlight,  she  was  the  blown  clouds 
of  a  summer  day;  the  light  breeze  that  shimmers  ihe 
tender  green  of  the  forest;  the  bubble  of  spring  waters; 
the  perfume  of  the  wwods  in  May;  tb.e  Raping  red  tongue 
of  a  forest  fire.  She  was  any  and  all  of  the  things  of 
cthereul  loveliness  that  she  knew,  and  she  was  akin 
and  in  answer  to  all  the  rust  of  the  beauty  in  the  world. 
She  was  loosed  from  all  her  hard  fetters  of  reserve; 
she  was  transformed  and  awakened;  she  was  recreated 
and  free.  And  all  because  slie  was  doing  the  one  thing 
in  the  world  that  she  could  do  surely  and  well,  and 
with  dehght  to  herself  and  to  others,  and  in  doing  it  she 
was  bom  again.  For  in  each  of  us  is  hid  some  secret 
treasure  of  ability,  be  it  ever  so  humble;  and  when  we 
find  that  ability,  we  find  one  of  the  doors  to  our  souls; 
and  witli  the  finding  of  our  own  souls,  we  find  God. 

More  than  one  person  that  Sunday  morning  stopped 
singing  themselves  that  they  might  catch  the  better 
the  beauty  of  Ellen's  notes.  .\nd  as  Mary  Reddin 
listened  to  her,  she  let  her  hand  steal  down  under  cover 
of  the  desk  in  front  of  her,  and  just  touched  David's. 

Adrian  Blair  at  the  back  of  the  schoolhouse  silenced 
his  own  exceedingly  good  tenor  voice,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Ellen's  face  during  all  the  singing  of  the  hymn, 
and  when  it  came  to  an  end  he  drew  a  long  breath. 

.\fter  the  singing  and  the  following  prayer  and  read- 
ing of  the  scripture,  Lloyd  Johnson,  as  one  of  the  church 
elders,  rose  solemnly,  and  with  a  conscientious  air  of 
self-importance  took  up  the  collection.  He  took  it 
up  in  his  own  Sunday  hat  f)f  black  felt,  and  not  the 
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least  person  in  all  the  congregation  was  slighted,  and 
for  once  one  fell  that  his  sok-mn  make-up  was  in  its 
element,  and  that  for  the  taking  up  of  the  collection 
in  the   Jumping  Creek   Draft   he  had   been  destined 
since   babyhood  —  nay,   for   this   consummation   had 
even   been   born  into   the  world.     It   was  a  lengthy 
process,  for  more  than  one  good  lady,  having  nothing 
less  than  a  (juarter  or  fifty-cent  piece,  looked  doubt- 
fully into  the  hat  at  the  meagreness  of  ilie  amount 
already  colkrted,  shaking  her  head  and  holding  up 
the  coin  to  indicate  how  much  change  she  required; 
whereat  the  hat  was  passed  on,  to  be  brought  back  to 
her  every  now  and  again  to  see  if  it  yet  could  gi\c 
sufficient   returns   to  justify  her  putting  in  her  half 
dollar  and  taking  out  most  of  what  the  hat  contained. 
Finally,  however,  the  last  fifty-cent  piece  or   quarter 
was  successfully  negotiated  for,  and  every  one  in  the 
congregation  had  had  tlie  refusal  of  the  hat,  even  to 
those  upon  the  last  and  most  inaccessible  benches; 
and  Johnson,  placing  the  contribution  upon  the  tabic 
at  Brother  Braxton's  elbow,  sighed  with  a  conscious 
air  of  d'u.y  well  performed,  nor  did  he  perceive  that 
his  zeal  had  even  collected  from  some  dark  corner  a 
stray  trouser  button  which  disported  itself  brazenly 
and  unashamed  in  the  midst  of  the  worthy  assembly 
of  the  honest  coin  of  the  realm. 

Brother  Braxton,  with  one  last  and  extremely 
thorough  mopping  i,i  his  brow,  rose  and  began  his 
onslaught  upon  the  sermon. 

Many  of  the  younger  children  put  their  heads  down 
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upon  the  desks  in  front  of  them,  or  —  if  their  dimen- 
sions were  extremely  short  —  down  upon  older  sister 
or  mother's  lap,  and  went  serenely  to  sleep,  undis- 
turbed by  the  fervour  of  oratory  poured  forth  above 
them. 

The  sermon  was  a  long  one,  but  it  was  also  a  good 
one,  and  reached  n-ore  than  one  of  the  listeners;  and 
when  it  was  ovei  .nd  the  preacher  concluded  with  a 
few  words  of  farewell  to  the  people  of  the  Draft, 
touched  by  honest  regret,  there  was  scarcely  one  among 
the  older  women  present  who  did  not  have  recourse 
to  her  pocket  handkerchief,  and  many  of  the  men  as 
well  sniffed  in  sympath)'. 

"And  now,"  Brother  Braxton  concluded,  "you  will 
please  sing,  'God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again,' 
during  which  I  hope  my  friends  will  come  forward 
and  shake  me  by  the  hand  in  leave-taking." 

Again  Ellen  Daw's  voice  rose,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation followed  her  into  the  old  hymn  of  farewell, 
"God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again";  sung  over  and 
over,  while  different  members  of  the  church  went  for- 
ward with  solemn  faces  and  shook  hands  with  their 
departing  pastor.  He  stood  in  a  rapt  posture,  with 
closed  eyes  and  extended  hand,  and  body  that  swayeil 
faintly  back  and  forth  in  time  to  the  singing  voices. 

David  Cree's  little  sister  Ellie,  seated  upon  a  fr.,nt 
bench  beside  her  dearest  friend,  Sadie  Snyder,  regarded 
the  whole  performance  with  deep  awe  and  excitement. 
Child  though  she  was,  ^he  had  a  (juick  sense  for  the 
uramatic,  and  loved  to  be  >iiirL-d  and  have  her  feelings 
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played  up<;n,  and  the  unusualness  of  the  proceedings 
—  for  she  was  not  old  enough  to  have  bcin  present 
at  any  of  the  farewells  of  the  preachers  that  had  gone 
before  —  stimulated  and  aroused  her. 

"I'm  ergoin'  uj)  an'  shake  hands  with  him  myself," 
she  whispered  to  Sadie. 

"Oh!  you  dassent!"  that  demure  little  maiden 
answered,  scandalized.  It  was  probably  this  very 
demureness  and  susce{)tibility  to  shock  which  made 
her  Ellie's  dearest  friend;  for  if  one  is  going  to  under- 
take daring  things,  it  is  almost  necessary,  and  always 
pleasant,  to  have  an  easily  agitated  audience  in  attend- 
ance. 

"I  dare  too,"  Ellie  returned,  rising  firmly  to  her 
feet,  and  shaking  out  her  short  skirts.  The  little 
friend  voiced  no  further  remonstrance.  As  in  duty 
bound  she  harl  made  her  conservative  protest,  and 
now,  if  Ellie  still  persisted,  it  was  delightful  to  sit  by 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  sec  what  transpired. 

Ellie  looked  around  cautiously.  Her  mother  not 
being  present  it  behooved  her  to  have  an  eye  to  objec- 
tions from  older  sister  or  brother.  David  was  safe 
enough  as  he  looked  nowhere  but  at  Mary  Reddin. 
Her  older  sister,  Susan,  was  just  on  the  point  of  going 
forward  herself,  and  awrited  her  turn  in  the  line  directly 
in  front  of  Ellie  with  safely  turned  back.  Fate  seemed 
in  every  way  propitious,  and  with  a  last  flirt  to  her 
skirts  she  slipped  out  into  the  aisle  behind  her  sister. 

Her  heart  beat  high  with  excitement,  and  delicious 
little  thrills  ran  up  and  down  her  back.     She  Vvas  the 
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only  child  who  had  ventured  to  go  forward,  and  what 
would  liappcn  to  her  for  doing  so  wa>  to  her  mind 
stinnilatingly  uncertain.  Wliat  was  it  to  be  put  out 
of  the  church?  \Vould  they  do  that  to  her?  She  was 
very  near  now  —  just  her  sister  to  shake  liands  and 
then  would  come  her  tu'^n  —  and  what  would  happen? 
Oh!  but  it  wa>  inspiring  and  deligl:tful! 

Then  the  whole  line  rippled  forwarfl  a  step,  and  slic 
was  directly  before  Hrother  Braxton.  With  a  thrill 
she  put  out  her  tiny  hand  and,  laying  it  in  his  large 
palm,  >hut  her  eye.,  for  t'le  -kies  to  fall. 

Her  hand  was  shaken  kindly  up  and  down  twice, 
and  in  another  moment  >he  was  j)ushcd  out  of  the  way 
to  make  room  for  the  next  comer  —  and  it  was  over! 

.\nd  that  was  all!  No  sudden  thunder-ljolt!  No 
gasp  of  surjjrised  horror  from  the  congregation!  Just 
—  nothing. 

Ellie  came  back  to  her  seat  by  the  expectant  little 
friend,  inlinitely  crestfallen. 

"Tain't  nothin'  ter  do  after  all!"  she  said,  her  l)ub})le 
of  excitement  pricked,  and  she  nothing  more  than 
Ellie  Cree,  her  cvery-day  self,  >itting  on  a  bench  in  an 
all  too  familiar  sclio()lhou>e. 

The  last  person  had  shaken  hands;  the  singing 
ceased,  and  Hrother  Braxton  opened  I:i>  eyes. 

"Let  us  pray,"  he  said;  and  in  tlu'  confusicm  of  the 
general  kneeling  down,  he  ca-t  lii>  eye  over  the  congre- 
gation for  a  suitable  [)crson  to  call  uj)on. 

"Brother  David  Cree,  please  lead  us  in  prayer," 
he  said  at  length,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  all,  for 
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David  had  only  joined  the  church  the  previous  autumn. 
But  it  was  Brother  Braxton's  habit  to  encourage  the 
younger  members,  and  perhaps,  too,  something  of 
David's  expression  had  inspired  the  preacher  to  select 
him. 

Surprised  though  he  was,  David  knelt  down  obedi- 
ently, untouched  by  emljarrassment,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  gladness  that  on  the  crowning  day  of  his 
hajipiness  ii  should  be  given  liim,  with  his  sweetheart 
beside  him,  to  voice  the  gratitude  in  his  heart  for  the 
joy  and  the  glory  that  had  come  to  him. 

Turning  around  that  he  might  kneel  the  more  easily 
between  the  cramped  benches,  he  put  his  head  upon 
the  back  of  the  seat,  and  free  from  self-consciousness 
poured  out  his  thanksgiving.  The  words  themselves 
were  clumsy,  and  tlie  sentences  awkward,  and  oft 
repeated  ones,  but  back  of  the  empty  make-up  of  speech 
was  the  vital  spark  of  a  man  in  the  presence  of  his 
Creator.  And  the  s[)irit  spoke  through  the  dead 
words,  and  awoke  in  the  womout  phrases  a  freshness 
and  fullness  of  life  that  flung  tlicm  forth  recreated  and 
enriched  by  the  vital  essence  of  all  things;  so  that  his 
prayer  found  a  quick  answer  in  the  hearts  of  many  o^ 
his  hearers  —  for  a  man  cannot  come  honestly  into 
the  presence  of  God,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  mankind 
not  be  gladly  aware  of  it. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  over  the  congregation 
as  David  concluded  his  petition,  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
In  that  moment  he  stood  up  straight  and  tall  among 
thenj,  his  face  exailcd  and  aligiit  with  emotion;  beside 
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him  the  fulfilment  f)f  his  love,  and  all  about  him 
faci'S  of  his  friends,  all  touched  in  that  moment  it 
seemed  to  him,  because  of  his  own  exaltation,  with 
the  fire  of  God's  spirit.  From  one  familiar  face  to 
another  his  eyes  travelled  joyously  over  the  congrega- 
tion, and  then  —  then  suddenly  they  came  full  upon 
the  face  of  Kip  Ryerson  —  and  with  the  meeting  of 
their  eyes  he  knew  him.  For  one  astounded  mo- 
ment David  was  still,  and  in  that  second  in  his  revul- 
sion of  feeling  it  was  as  though  the  whole  ocean  had 
rolled  over  him.  Then  like  a  flash  of  lightning  the 
uplifted  look  on  his  face  went  out,  and  with  a  hoarse 
scream,  a  blind  infuriated  animal,  he  flung  himself 
across  the  intervening  space  and  leaped  for  Ryer- 
son's  throat  —  his  eyes  flames,  and  his  lips  drawn 
back  from  clenched  teeth. 

With  a  crash  the  men  came  together,  and  all  was 
chaos.  A  struggling  heap  they  went  down  upon  the 
floor.  Benches  were  overthrown,  and  women  screamed 
in  an  agony  of  terror.  Three  men  kept  their  heads, 
and  those  three  —  George  Hedrick,  Orin  Snyder,  and 
Adrian  Blair  —  threw  themselves  upon  David,  and 
after  a  struggle  tore  him  cff  his  prey. 

Ryerson  staggered  wavcringly  to  his  feet,  a  limp  rag 
of  a  man  with  panic  in  his  eyes. 

"Take  him  offer  me  —  keep  him  erway!  I  ain't 
done  nothin'!"  he  panted,  almost  sobbing  with  fear. 

"You  git  cleared  outer  here,  quick  es  you  know 
how";  Adrian  Blair  warned  him  between  gasps,  for 
David  was  threshinj»  him  hack  and  forth,  striving  to 
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get  his  arm  free;  and  with  one  lerror->tncken  look  into 
tliut  \vil(J-btast  face,  Ryerson  obeyed,  and  lied  stum- 
blingly  from  the  schoolhouse.  As  David  saw  liim  go 
beyond  his  reach  he  lea{)ed  upon  tlie  arms  that  sur- 
rounded him  like  an  imprisoned  bull.  But  still  the 
three  held  on. 

With  a  fiuiek  twist  he  turned  upon  Adrian  Hlair, 
mad  with  fury. 

"Let  me  ^o\  Lei  me  go!  Damn  you,"  he  criefl, 
beside  liimself  with  anger  and  >truj,rjrlin^  passionately. 
With  a  violent  elTort  lie  wrenched  hi.-,  arm  away,  and 
struck  the  other  full  upon  the  mouth.  Adrian  went 
down  flat  before  the  blow,  Ijut  with  the  spring  of  a 
cat  he  was  on  hi>  feet  again  in  an  instant,  his  face 
de-id  white  and  his  eyes  all  at  once  become  very  dan- 
gerous. Clinching  his  fi.«,ts  he  sciuared  himself  before 
David. 

"All  right.  Dave  Cree,"  he  aid  in  a  low  cool  voice; 
"ef  yer  want  ter  fight  somebodv,  come  on,  I'll  take 
yer." 

"Lord!"  gasped  Iledrick,  still  dinging  manfully  to 
David's  left  arn  as  Orin  dived  fop  !iis  released  right. 
"Ef  Dave  an'  Adrian  gits  ter  tightin'  now  I'll  jest 
plum  giv'  up." 

Hut  at  that  moment,  tlirough  the  circle  of  men, 
there  burst  Mary's  little  pink-dad  figure,  and  flung 
itself  upon  David. 

"O  Dave,  Dave!"  she  sobbed.  "Don't!  Come 
home  with  me  —  oh !  please  come  home,  honey!" 

At  her  touch  David  ceased  struggling  suddenly,  and 
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stood  still.  His  brc-uth  came  in  groat  sobs,  his  face 
\vii->  lluslu'd,  witli  bi()od-slu)t  eves,  and  his  hair  was 
wildly  dishevelled.  He  stood  looking  about  him  like 
a  bewildered  ennigcd  animul,  turning  hi>  head  slowly 
from  side  to  >ide,  in  >ear(Ii  of  an  escape  from  tlie  in 
furiating  eirde  of  amis. 

Adrian  HIair  turmd  and  walked  out  of  the  sehool- 
hou>e;  and  that  he  did  not  return  David's  blow  was 
an  ividcnce  of  mU  control  upon  which  lie  prided  him- 
self fur  many  a  long  day. 

"Come,  honey!  C'>me!"  Mary  beggid  feverishly, 
putting  I  is  hat  into  hi>  hands,  and  drawing  her  hand 
through  his  arm  with  almost  a  mother's  gesture. 

.\t  her  words  and  touch  again  David  looked  down 
at  her  a-,  tliough  wnking  from  a  dream,  and  a 
little  of  the  bewildered  wild-animal  look  lifted  from 
his  face. 

"Come  (m  home  with  me,  sweetheart,  come,"  Mary 
wldspered  again,  in  an  agony,  and  scarcely  knowing 
wliat  he  did,  yet  recognizing  tiie  touch  of  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  David  turned  obediently  toward  the 
door. 

At  tliis  moment  Brother  Braxton  saw  fit  to  approach 
witli  pacific  intentions. 

"My  lirother  — my  brother!"  he  began  porten- 
tously. But  George  Hedrick  hastily  interi)osed,  warn- 
ing him  off. 

"I  wouldn't  go  er  stirrin'  him  up  ergin  now  jest  cs 
he's  gettin'  sorter  ca'med  down,"  he  whispered  ner- 
vously. 
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"  I  ain't  slirrin'  liim  up,"  tlu-  other  answered  indig- 
nantly, "I'm  sinoothin'  him  down!" 

"Stirrin'  up  er  smoothin'  down  comes  ter  erbout  ther 
same  thing  when  ycr  mad  clear  throuf^h  an'  ready  ter 
fight  yer  friends,"  Iledriek  answered  with  conviction, 
skilfully  manteuvring  to  keep  his  small  jxrson  be- 
tween David  and  the  would-be  pacificator;  and  un- 
heeding him,  with  Mary  still  clinging  to  his  arm,  David 
went  down  the  steps  of  the  schoolhouse  and  turned 
along  tile  path,  walking  with  unseeing  eyes,  stunned  by 
the  sudden  stupendous  revolution  in  his  world  and  by 
the  blinding  fury  oi  his  own  passion. 
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As  a  bend  in  the  j)ath  hid  David  and  Mary  from  the 
sch()()lh()u->c  windows,  (icorgi'  Htdrick  mopped  Lis 
forehead  in  lelief,  and  sank  liown  exiiaustedly  upon 
one  of  the  benches. 

"(jcc!"  he  panted.  "I  feel  like  I'd  Inen  draj^ged 
ter  ther  wood  pile  and  chopped  up!"  He  felt  himself 
all  over  carefully,  nursing  a  .^trained  wrist  witli  especial 
tenderness. 

The  congregation  stood  about  in  agitated  knots,  dis- 
cussing the  occurrence,  and  endeavouring  to  steady 
their  nerves  into  every-day  trim  once  more.  Mothers 
calmed  frightened  children,  and  husbands  reasone<l 
with  hysterically  inclined  wives,  while  more  than  one 
l)'.'au  of  the  Draft  found  the  nile  of  comforter  to  frigh.t- 
ened  beauty  an  interesting  and  fascinating  one  to  play; 
nor  did  beauty  se<'m  adverse  to  comfort  wh.en  offered 
in  the  reassuring  tones  of  a  manly  voice,  which  pr(»tested 
that  no  harm  could  i)ossibly  come  to  that  particular 
owner  of  beauty  while  that  particular  owner  of  the 
said  manly  voice  was  at  hand  —  No,  not  ef  all  ther 
Dave  Crees  and  Kip  Ryersons  in  ther  world  was  ter 
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"Great  Day!"  George  Hedrick  took  up  his  com- 
plaint once  more;  "yer  don't  ketch  this  here  feller  ever 
comin'  betwixt  Dave  Crec  an'  anybody  he'>  er  mind 
ter  kill  crgin.  Ef  he's  got  ter  kill  somebody  hit  might 
jest  as  well  be  thei  feller  he  sets  out  after,  stead  er  a 
gentleman  that  happens  tor  be  in  ther  way  like  myself. 
Doggone  hit!"  he  lamented;  "whv  ain't  I  got  er  wife 
ter  keep  me  out  er  trouble?  When  Dave  was  er 
threshin'  me  round  that  erway,  I  wouldn't  cr  got  this 
sprained  wrist  ef  I'd  jest  hed  er  wife  ter  come  up  an' 
smooth  mc  down  an'  say,  'Now  George,  honey,  this 
ain't  none  er  ^our  bizncss  —  yer  jest  git  outer  this  an' 
come  home  with  me  an'  rock  ther  cradle.'  I'd  er  bin 
powerful  glad  er  some  excuse  like  that  to  er  turned 
Dave  loose.  How'd  you  stan'  hit,  Orin?"  he  ques- 
tioned, turning  upon  his  fellow  sulTerer. 

"Oh!  I'm  all  right,"  the  big  man  returned  placidly. 
"  Kind  er  jarred  up  inside,  but  that's  all." 

Hedrick  regarded  his  goodly  proportions  enviously, 

"You've  got  more  heft   ter  yer'n  I  hev,  an'  d.-n't 

shake   so    easy,"    he    said.     "(](,lly!"    he   continued, 

"but  I  was  skeered  Ed  an'  Rud  Cree'd  pitch   in  an' 

help  Dave.     Where  was  they  anyhow?" 

"Robert  Reddin  an'  some  other  fellers  got  'em 
sorter  penned  up  in  one  c(jrner,  an'  kep'  'em  quiei,  an' 
then  ther  sister  got  'em  ter  go  on  home  with  her,  when 
Mary  got  Dave  ca'med.  I  don't  b'lieve  they  knowed 
jest  what  ther  trouble  wi-.s  no  way,  an'  anyhow  they 
ain't  very  keen  fellers  ler  light,"  one  of  the  bystanders 
volunteered. 
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"WVU,  wished  I  hcd  ir  .-i-liT  >trin'.>  I  ain't  got  or 
wife-  tcr  kc't'p  me  outer  trouMr."  Hedrii  k  sighed,  re- 
turning to  his  fir>t  grievance  and  -^till  cixhlling  his 
injured  wri-t.  "But  tell  yer  what,  fellor>,"  he  said, 
suddenly  dropjiing  his  voitc  .ind  looking  around  tu 
see  that  there  were  no  Crie-  1'  ft  in  tk.e  sche,olhou>e  to 
overhear  liini,  "hit's  er  merry  Judy  Cree  her>elf  wa'n't 
here.  Ther  wouldn't  er  bin  imuli  smootl  in'  down,  I 
bet  yer,  ef  >lie'd  bin  here  an'  seed  Kip.  She'd  er  sicked 
iher  whole  pai  k  on  him  —  I  I/lie\e  'pon  mv  soul  she 
wtyuld.  .\n'  ef  >Iie  had,  Ijy  ther  time  Dave  and  Ed 
an'  Bud  got  hnished  with  h.im  ther  wouldn't  er  bin  er 
piece  er  Kip  Ryerson  left  big  ern.)Ugli  ter  ])e  worth 
pultin'  in  er  crazy  fjuilt.  1  ain't  hooked  at  Judy  Cree's 
fare  fer  ther  la^'  ten  ye:ir>  not  ter  know  that  much," 
he  concluded  with  conviction. 

"Well,  my  bn^ther,"  s.ud  Brother  Braxton  solemnlv, 
as  he  prepared  to  t;'.ke  his  de])arture,  "let  u>  be  tliank- 
ful  tliat  it  is  n«)w  over,  and  griive  in  our  hi'arts  tli.il  tiie 
peace  of  this  blessed  Sabbath  day  sliould  liave  been  so 
violently  broken." 

"Over!"  said  Hedrick  undt  r  l;i>  breath  as  he  watched 
tlie  preacher  go  down  the  stt'ps  and  out  into  the  hot 
sun>liine.  "Over!  Thir,  here  little  dilliculty,  in  my 
opinion,  wont  be  over  as  long  as  Kij)  an'  Dave's  botii 
erlive." 

.\t  the  schoolhouse  door,  after  tlie  preacher's  safe 
departure,  a.-,  each  man  made  his  appearance  he  was 
met  and  challenged  by  .\driar  Blair. 

"Any  feller  want  ter  tight?"  he  induired   genially. 
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"I'll  fight  tluT  whole  shootin'  match  singly  cr  in  pairs. 
Aw  come  on,  somebody!" 

His  eyes  were  alight  with  the  joyous  intoxication  of 
combat,  and  he  was  wild  for  more.  "Want  ter  fight?" 
he  persisted,  scjuaring  himself  with,  clinched  fists  in 
front  of  Hedrick  and  Snyder  as  they  made  their  ai)pear- 
ance  together.  The  storekeeper  jjaused  and  regarded 
his  whole  excited  perscmality  for  a  long  minute  in 
infinite  disgust. 

"Xo,  I  don't  want  ter  fight,"  he  returned  disdain- 
fully. "An'  Orin  don't  want  ter  neither,  so  yer  needn't 
go  ter  foolin'  with  him.  An'  what's  more  I'd  think  ter 
Icjok  at  yer  mouth  yer'd  hed  ernough  fightin'  yerself." 

Adrian  put  h.is  hand  to  his  swollen  lij)  nonchalantly. 
"Jest  tastes  like  more,"  he  declared,  sparring  scientifi- 
cally Ix-fore  them. 

"Gee!"  he  exclaimed;  "but  I'fl  er  give  everytliing 
I  own  jest  ter  er  liit  Dave  l)ack  ergin.  Hut  I  kep'  from 
doin'  hit,"  lie  added  with  complacency.  Hedrick 
snorted. 

"  You  kep'  from  doin'  hit,"  he  cried.  "  Mary  Redtiin 
kep'  yer  from  doin'  hit,  yer  mean.  An'  I  kin  tell  yer  this 
much  right  now,  Adrian  Blair,  wliatever  else  yer  may 
do   you'll  never  make  yer  fortune  as  er  peaceinaker." 

"An'  ef  I  hed  er  hit  Dave  back,"  Adrian  went  (^n, 
ignoring  tlie  otlier,  and  his  eyes  dancing  at  the  idea, 
"we'd  er  hed  one  er  th.er  prettiest  fights  this  Draft  ever 
seed;  an'  h.it  would  er  took  more"n  you  an'  Orin  ter  git 
us  separated." 

"Yer  wouldn't  er  hed  me  tryin'  ter  git  Dave  oflcn 
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y(ui,"  tin-  stoR'kccpcr  Rturnt'd  i(>ntenipluou>ly;  "one 
lt'>>  fool  in  tluT  world  wouldn't  ct  worrii-d  nu-  none. 
But  I'f  vcr  was  so  full  cr  ritiht,  whvn'l  vcr  take  after 
Kip?" 

■'I  did  foller  liim  cr  right  smart  litlli.-  pirct'  up  ther 
road,  an'  hollered  er  thing  er  >o  ter  him,  hut  onct  he  got 
started  chain  iightnin'  wouldn't  er  caught  him.  .An' 
from  ther  way  he  run  I  >orter  th.ink  Dave  must  er 
skeered  him  up  riglit  bad  when  lie  lit  on  him  all  ter 
onct  that  erway.  Oh!  hut  (ici!"'  he  erietl  again,  "I 
jest  wi>h  liil  !,a<l  er  bin  inf  Dave  jumped  on";  and  for 
want  of  !  belter  antagi  ni-t  he  doubled  up  his  tlst  and 
struck  the  sclioolhou-e  door  a  tremendous  blow,  mak- 
ing thereby  a  con>i(lerable  dent  in  it. 

(ieorge  Hedric  k,  who  had  started  on,  paused  at  this 
demonstration,  and  turned  round. 

"Now  let  me  tell  yer  sometlnn',  young  filler,"  he 
said  warningly.  "You'll  keep  on  till  you'll  git  yerself 
inter  trouble  ef  yer  don't  mind  out.  .\n'  je^t  now 
yer're  ther  best  imitation  of  er  fool  thet  I  most  ever 
seed." 

What  .\driaii  might  have  returned  to  tins  h.ardly 
comj)limentary  remark  in  his  present  state  of  exhilara- 
tion is  cjuestionable,  had  he  not  been  diverted  just 
then  by  the  ap[)earance  of  Ellen  Daw.  She  was  aln-!o>t 
th.e  last  to  leave  the  schoolhousc,  and  she  -lijjped 
tjuietly  down  the  step>,  hoping  now  to  make  her  escape 
unobserved;  but  the  moment  h.e  caught  sight  of  her 
Adrian  drew  h.imself  up  and  took  c)lT  his  hat  with  a 
flourish,. 
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"May  I  haw  thcr  pKasiirc  of  ycr  compunv  home?" 
he  said,  bowlnfj;  grandlv. 

^"I  ain't  g(,in'  home,  I'm  goin'  <loun  ther  road  ter 
A'nt    Mary  Thompkin.","   she  answered   shrinkingly. 
her  eyes  dou-nca.t,  anrl    very  conxious  (,f  the    riirp'le 
of  laughter  hi.  elalj..rale  I.ou-  and  re(|ue,st  had    occa- 
sioned  among    the    group   (,f   young   men,   who,  faiV 
mg  themselves  to  secure  girls  to  walk  home  with    still 
loitered  about  the  sehoolhouse.     None  of  them,  Ellen 
knew  very  well,  would  ever  h.ve  a>ked  her,  and  she 
was  bitterly  hurt  that  Adrian  should  thus  make  Iier 
their  laughing  stock.     Arlrian,  to<.,  heard  the  titter,  and 
spun  swiftly  round  upon  the  group,  hiseve.  on  lire,  and 
clenching  hi,,  fi^ts  (hmi  ed  joyously  uf)  to  them. 

"Now  tlun!"  he  crinl,  "any'fdler  here  readv  ter 
take  up  my  offer?  J-f  he  wants  er  fight  all  lie  ha.  ter 
do  is  jest  ter  snicker  onct  more!" 

He  paused  in  front  of  tliem  hopefullv,  but  each  one 
of  the  group  turned  away  with  a  suddenlv  calmed  and 
preoccupied  air  and  an  expre.^on  of  being  deeplv 
concerned  with  iliougl.ts  infmitely  distant  from  tluir 
present  surroundings  -  f,,,-  next  to  David  Crcc,  Adrian 
was  the  strongot  man  in  the  Dr;.ft,  and  wa.  by  far  tlic 
readiest   fighter  for  miles  around. 

He  paused  for  a  short  space  before  them,  and  then, 
as  no  one  took  up  his  challenge,  he  turned  di.ap' 
pointedly  back  to  Ellen. 

"  I  don't  kecr  which  erway  yer  goin',"  he  said  politelv, 
placmg  himself  beside  her,  and  taking  up  easily  the 
somewhat   broken   thread   of  conversation;   "up' thcr 
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road  or  down  thcr  ro;ur>  all  ther  same  tcr  me  so  'long 
es  I'm  in  yer  company";  and  at  the  words  he  cocked 
one  bright,  rlefiant  eye  at  the  spectators  to  catch  even 
a  baby  chuckle  of  deri>ion.  None  came,  however, 
and  with  an  airy  tread  just  touched  with  truculency,  he 
swung  down  the  hill  and  across  the  foot  log  by  Ellen's 
side,  and  with  her  turned  down  the  road  toward  Mrs. 
Thompkins'. 

Adrian  walked  with  a  Inioyant  step,  and  every  now 
and  again  he  Ijroke  into  a  gay  tune,  wluslled  with  his 
usual  exuberant  shrillne>s. 

Ellen,  on  the  other  hand,  walked  with  doun<  a-t  eyes, 
in  which  were  almost  tears,  for  it  stung  her  shy  sen- 
-itiveness  to  the  very  fjuick  to  have  been  made  so  con- 
■picuous.  And  in  her  mind's  eye,  a:^  well,  she  could 
set'  ver)'  plainly  the  picture  of  her  own  shabby  self 
walking  down  the  road  by  Adrian,  and  she  would 
have  given  worU'^  to  have  run  away  to  the  solitude  of 
her  mountain  top.,  where  she  told  herself  bitterly  she 
belonged;  and  where  she  might  hide,  and  try  to  forget 
the  laughing  glances  that  the  other  couples  of  young 
people,  dotting  the  road  at  intervals,  bestowed  upon 
them  as  they  passed.  She  flid  not  speak  as  they  went 
along,  but  maintained  a  cold  -ilence,  and  in  lur  shrink- 
ing hurt  mood  she  almost  haled  tlie  gav  personality 
at  her  side,  with  whom  she  was  so  dully  out  of  tune, 
and  who  had  so  carelesslv  chosen  to  brinjj  the  eves  of 
everyone  upon  her.  Moreover,  her  agitation  and 
distress  for  Mary  and  David  served  to  strike  her  dumb 
as  well.     S!i('  w-is  ;>.pi>r)lh'd  bv  th.f.-  fii<astcr  opcnln"  so 
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suddenly  before  them  at  the  very  outset  of  their  splen- 
did happiness,  and  for  them,  and  for  her  own  wretched- 
ness, she  could  have  wept  bitter  tears. 

Silence,  however,  was  never  long  to  Adrian's  taste, 
and  breaking  „IT  in  the  midst  of  a  most  elaborate  suc- 
cession of  whistled  trills,  he  turned  to  her  with: 

"Well,  an'  what  did  yer  think  of  tiier  scrap?  Did 
hit  skeer  yer?" 

"Xo,"  said  Elim  dully,  "I  wa'n't  skcercd." 
"No,  I  bet  yer  wan't,"  Adrian  said  suddenly  with 
admiration.  "I  d,,n"i  b'lieve  yer  ther  kind  ter"  skeer 
easy.  I  mind  onct  at  school  wlun  we  was  all 
lilde,  my  (.le  Tuke  an'  ernother  dog  g(,t  ter  fightin' 
an'  all  tlier  ot'ier  girls  was  skeered  most  ter  death,  an' 
hollered  an'  jumi)cd  <,nter  ther  desks,  an'  run'  ter 
ther  teacher  an'  all,  but  you  jest  [.itched  right  in  an' 
helped  us  fellers  ter  git  'em  stoi.ped.  Dcr  yer  'mem- 
ber of  hit?" 

^^  "Yes,"  she  answered  in  the  same  indifferent  voice, 
"I  wa'n't  skeered  then,  an'  I  don't  know  when  I  ever 
was  skeered  till  one  cvenin'  las'  week  when  I  ;\as  cr- 
comin'  home  long  crbout  dark  from  Linden." 
I' An'  what  skeered  yer  then?"  Adrian  inquired. 
"Why,  wlien  I  got  'bout  ha'f  way  up  ther  mountain, 
all  ter  onct    I    heered    somelhin'  comin'  jest  er  little 
piece  up  thrr  road  'round  ther  next  bend,  an'  I  do'  know 
why,  but  hearin'  Iiit  jest  up  tliere  out  cr  sight  skeered 
me   goo<l.     [fit    all    seemed    so   kinder   lonesome   an' 
dark  an'  — an'  kinder  far  erway  cf  anything  bad  was  ter 
come  erlong." 
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"I  bet  hit  did!"  soid  Adrian.  "What  was  hit  any- 
how?" 

"Why,  when  hit  come  crround  thcr  turn  I  seed  hit 
wa'n't  nothin'  but  er  man  —  hit  was  Kip  Rycrson,  but 
I  didn't  know  who  he  was  then.  He  was  drunk  an'  he 
je>t  went  by  without  sccin'  me,  sorter  blunderin'  an' 
stumblin'  erlonj:;  un'  talkin'  ter  himself." 

"I  don't  wonder  ycju  was  skeered  out  in  thcr  moun- 
tains all  alone;  an'  ef  I  was  you  I'd  mind  how  I  went 
crround  much  fer  er  spell  wliilst  Kip's  in  these  parts. 
Thouf^'h  re;.lly  I  don't  reckon  he'll  stay  round  here 
much  Icngcr  after  that  everlastin'  skeer  Dave  give 
him." 

"Der  yer  reckon  Dave'll  go  fer  him  ergin?"  Ellen 
demanded  with  a  sudden  awakening  in  her  voice,  and 
her  cheeks  in  spite  of  herself  beginning  to  burn  with  a 
slow  scarlet. 

Looking  around  at  her  (lucstion,  .Adrian  saw  the 
colour  come  into  her  face  and  noted  the  interest  in  her 
t(me,  and  his  manner  grew  suddenly  cold. 

"Ef  T  was  Dave,"  he  answered,  "  Kij)  shouldn't  be 
let  ter  stay  in  this  Draft.  But  I  really  don't  know 
whether  Dave'll  kcer  ter  tackle  him  ergin  er  not,"  and 
he  tlirew  into  the  last  words  an  intentional  scorn.  In- 
stantly anger  leaped  up  in  Ellen's  face  and  she  answered 
]:im  like  a  tlash. 

".-\n'  ef  yer  tlunk,  Adrian  Blair,  that  yer  er  better 
man  than  David  Cree,  I  kin  tell  yer  right  now  yer  mis- 
taken," she  said. 

In  a  second  xXdiian's  face  was  a>  ungiy  as  her  own. 
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"I  know  mighty  well  you  don't  tliink  any  man's 
equal  tcr  Dave,"  he  flung  back. 

Ellen  stojjperl  still  in  the  road  and  faced  him 
proudly,  and  again,  as  in  the  corn-field,  her  shy  self- 
consciousness  was  forgotten  as  she  rose  to  her  own 
defence. 

"Adrian,"  she  said  comprllingly;  and  Adrian  also 
stood  still  and  looked  at  her.  "I  told  yer  once  ycr 
shouldn't  speak  that  erway  tcr  me,  an'  now  I  tell  yer 
ergin,"  she  said  low  and  warningly.  "An'  onlcss 
ycr  kin  behave  like  yer  ortcr  yer  sha'n't  walk  ernother 
step  cr  ther  way  with  mc.  I  should  think,  anyhow," 
she  added  bitterly,  "that  yer'd  come  fer  ernough  now 
tcr  satisfy  yer  foolin'  an'  ter  make  everybody  la'f  at  mc 
er  plenty." 

Her  dark  face  before  him  was  quite  beautiful  as  the 
mingled  emotions  of  pride,  anger,  and  bitterness  went 
across  it,  and  Adrian  looked  at  her  with  unconcealed 
admiration. 

"I'm  awful  sorrv',  Ellen,"  he  said  humbly.  "What 
I  said  slipped  out  without  my  thinkin',  an'  I  promise  not 
ter  do  hit  ergin.  Though,"  he  added  gaily,  his  anger 
all  melted  away,  and  his  serenity  returning,  "hit  was 
woi  Lh  sayin'  jest  tcr  see  yer  git  so  mad."  At  his  laugh- 
ing tone,  which  was  half  teasing  and  half  admiring, 
Ellen  shrank  back  into  her  shy  awkwardness,  and  in  a 
moment  the  animation  died  from  her  face,  and  she 
was  the  same  stiff,  frightened  girl  with  averted  eyes, 
as  always;  and  though  Adrian  tried  several  topics  of 
conversation  hopefully,  ho  surreeded  in  getting  nothing 
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more  from  her  than  scant  monosylhiblc?,  and  some- 
times not  even  that,  and  at  length  even  he  was  daunted, 
and  fell  into  an  uncomfortable  silence,  which  lasted 
until  they  came  to  Mrs.  Thompkins's,  where  he  took 
his  departure,  as  stiff  for  once  as  Ellen  herself. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

A  MATCH   roR   i.ovn 

_  Meantime  Duvid  an.l  Mary  walked  I,„mr  tofrcther 
in  a  silence-  wliidi  was  half  iHwildcrnnnt  <.n  Davi.i's 
part,  and  „n  .Mary->  wa>  dumb  terror.  'Jhcy  ((„,k 
their  way  alcn^^  ,],,  ,,,,,,^.  jj,,,^,  ,^^^,^,^  j^^^^,^  ^^^^-  ^^^^^^^^^ 

the  same  ple-asint  road  that  had  brought  them  to  the 
schoe,lhouse  ^ueh  a  few  short  hours  before-  and  it 
seemed  to  Mary  a>  though  the  faee  of  all  the  world  she 
knew  had  suddenly  been  .iarkened;  as  though  in  the 
twinkhng  of  an  eye  the  gaiety  had  gone  out  e.f  life 

She  had  not  recognized  Kip  Rwrxm,  In.t  the  moment 
she  heard  his  name  Hung  about  in  the  startled  crowd 
she  had  known  in  a  flash  what  David's  sudden  spring 
meant,  and  in  t!ie  same  Hash  she  reali/.ed  all  that  it 
would  mean  to  her  -  for  since  childhood  she  had  Ixen 
faniihar  widi  ihv  story  of  Alderscm  Cree's  murder  and 
ol  David's  promise. 

Under  her  gay  Sunday  hat  her  face  looked  tragically 
small  and  white,  and  eve.y  now  and  again  a  little  ner- 
vous c,uiver  went  over  it,  yet  for  all  her  fear,  her  ex- 
pression showed  no  w,>akness;  instead,  it  was  older  and 

stiontier  than  it  li.-id  re-..-  K,.,.,-,    ..„.i    u     i  , 

■',  .i.i^  ^ji.L  rvcpt  pacu  bc- 
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side  David  with  a  firm,  even  stip,  lur  hand  lying  (.oin- 
pcllingly  on  his  arm  with  an  un-hakcn  j>rt-'>uri-. 

I  juidi'd  by  hir  toiuii,  I)a\  id  walked  ahno^t  un-i  finely. 
Hi-  eyes  were  on  the  tjround  and  hi-  head  Ixnt  fmuaid, 
and  he  wa--  hke  a  in. in  in  a  (h-eaiii,  da/rd  hv  the  tnimiit 
(if  lii-  own  -lorniy  emotion-.  Hi-  Mood  rated  f(.\ir 
i-hly  th.rough  hi-  vein-,  and  poiUKhd  hke  trip  hammers 
in  hi-  ear.-.  All  the  na-onini;  ])ov. er  .jf  his  thought- 
wa-  gone,  and  tlie  tliought>  tiiem-ehc-  were  turned 
into  wave>  of  tingling  t-motion,  which  reeled  di.-- 
tiattedly  through  hi-  lirain  in  a  ( hao-  of  >ur|>ii-e, 
hatred,  pas-ionate  anger;  the  [)hy-i(al  rememhrante 
of  Ryer.-on's  writh.ing  body  under  hini;  the  tumultuous 
struggle  with  the  men  wlu)  tori'  him  off,  and  again  his 
mad  anger;  and  all  this  ttingle  and  mo.-aie  of  lonfu-ed 
sensations  reeled  l)Iindly  up  to,  and  eulminati'd  in,  tlie 
touch  of  Mary's  hand  upon  hi-  arm,  I;er  delicate 
presence  standing  between  him  and  hi-  encmv,  her 
•  fearle-^  eyes  looking  into  hi-  face,  her  voice,  and  again 
her  hand  drawing  him  away.  And  a-  all  hi-  emotions 
were  -tirred  and  ([uickened  to  an  abnormal  digree,  so 
he  had  never  before  loved  her  with  -uch  an  inten-ity 
of  pa--ion  —  never  so  overwhelmingly  loved,  and 
never  so  terribly  hated. 

TIiu-  in  silence  the  two  came  at  length  almost  to  the 
Reddins'  gate.  A  little  way  from  it  I)a\id  pau-ed  a 
moment,  and  wiih  an  elTort  threw  ofT  something  of  the 
overma-tering  sick  confu-ion  under  which  his  brain 
was  giddy,  and  like  a  man  waking  from  a  trance  he 
luuKcu  auoui  iUui  in  .-urj)ri.-cu  i^ucsiion,     lieie  wus  iic 
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'""   ''™'>'l.<-n.a,l  „i„„, I,,  ,,,,„,,,,  |,,,,,|  _,,,_,  ,,^;' 
"I"' '•-i".«ni,.r,.,l|,i,fa,l,„  _,,,,,,, ,,,,,,  ;,'''■'"•'" 

•..ran  .„„„,,„.. 1  -nil,  r.aii.in,,  |,i,  .„rr„„n,|. 

"K-   .  n      ,„1I„„„,,   |,i,„,,|,.    „„„    ,^^  J 

'■7:'''  '■■">  ^"> 1^  l»"l.  li.  .■  l.:,n,K  in  .  ,i„,„  „  ,f 

!;:;^:,:';:::; '  --  -"  -  -"'■--  <i^^y^:^ 

......  •  "''  K'^'i^P  ••!  licT  own. 

Von  know  wlurc^  I'm  ''oin' "  i,,-  -nM-'",-      i 
'»>nc    ,   .ind   ;.;^r;„n   lu-  ^tn.vc   to   tear   lii,vs,.lf 

•■Davi.l  ••  slK.  sai.l,  a„,l  lu-r  v„ico  ,vas  har.llv  n,„rc 

D    „  ic,    ,  .f  vcr  l„„.  „K-  lluT  leas,  m,k,  bi,  in  ,h^; 
orll,  ,.,u  I  ,a„  |,c,,  a  .,..,1  and  ,l,i„k  .l,i„gs  „vor- 

sla,       O  Dave!  jos,  stay  with  mc  cr  little,  little  s.iell." 
^hc  b  piteous,,.    ..Can't  yor!    Oh!  cl^f   „ 
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"I  can't,  I  lan't,  homv:"  he  siid  <ir-iHTatcly  —  "  I 
j,'(>t  nr  go,  I  made  vv  promiM',  you  know  I  iiiadr  vr 
j)ronv-c',"  and  again  he  sought  lo  -  Ua>i'  hiniMlf,  hut 
^lill  >h(.'  dung  to  him. 

"David,  do  vtT  low  nu?  Do  yir,  do  yiT,  Dave?" 
she  ( rifd  in-i>tintly. 

David  looke<l  down  one  moment  at  lur  angui>h;  1 
face. 

"God  knows  I  do,  Mary."  he  >aid  in  a  >haken  voiie. 

"Then,"  >he  eried,  "ef  yer  goin'  ter  giv'  yer  life  ter 
yer  hate,  can't  yer  giv'  yer  love  je^^t  one  little  hour.^ 
O  Dave,  Dave!  can't  yer?"  she  begged,  her  lips  almost 
again>t  his.  "Don't  giv'  yer  hate  everything,  giv'  yer 
love  one  little  hour,"  she  breathed. 

For  a  space  David  hoitated,  then  sudilenly  the  full 
rush  of  hi>  passion  leaped  up,  and  turning  he  caught 
her  in  hi>  arms  and  kissed  her  hard  upon  the  \i\)>. 

"Fer  an'  hour  I'll  wait,"  he  siid. 

And  Mary  drew  a  long  exhausted  breath  and  freed 
herself  from  his  arms. 

"Come  into  iher  liouse,"  .sh.e  s:,M  in  a  wear  ■  jice. 
"I  reckon  dinner  must  be  most  ready." 

At  dinner,  David  ate  in  silence,  with  scarcelv  a  word 
flung  into  the  general  conversation,  which  ran  along 
ordinary  topics  guided  there  bv  Mary's  anxious  ma- 
ncEuvring,  aided  by  xMrs.  Reddin,  who  guessed  with 
a  quick  instinct  something  of  the  situation. 

The  heat  had  increased  and  the  atmosphere  was 
lifeless  and  oppressive  with  the  promise  of  the  apj)roach- 
ing  storm;  whicli,  with  the  remembrance  of  the  .scene 
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at  ihc  >cho„lJ„,u.^r,  at  win,  h  the  oJcKt  numbers  of  the 
fiii.iily  had  h.vn  jK-oent,  U><;v[hvv  v>ilh  David's  sombre 
f;u c,  all  combined  to  make  the  meal  one  of  embarra>>ed 
con.^traint.  Vet  for  all  tl;al  they  sat  l..n-  over  it,  de- 
layed by  Mary,  who  intn-dueed  one  tojuc  after  another 
f'veri-^lily,  for  ^he  l<new  instinctively  that  wlien  lliey 
roH'  David  wouhl  slip  away  from  iur. 

At  lenj^'th,  however,  e\en  slie  lould  detain  them  nn 
Inn-er,  and  her  father  pushed  Ixu  k  hi.,  ehair  with  a 
deei>ive  >crape.  David  got  up,  and  leaving  llie  kiti  h.en 
abruptly,  went  through  the  small  living-room,  and  out 
to  the  f)orcli. 

'Tm  g..in'  now,  Mary,"  he  >aid,  turning  to  the  girl 
xvho  had  foll.,wed  him.  Without  a  w-.rd  .he  turned 
bark  (luickly  into  the  hou<i',  and  eatch.ing  up  her  ..un- 
bunnet   reappeared  again. 

"I'm  goin'  er  piece  er  ther  way  witli  ver,  Dave,"  >he 
said  (|uietly. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  Init  in  the  end  made  no 
objection  or  comment;  and  together  thev  went  down 
the  path  leading  to  ilu-  yard  g;.ie,  bordered  on  either 
side  with  the  fre^h  bmwn  .arth  where  Marv  had  hidden 
the  coxcombs,  bachelor's  Initton^,  maid  in-the-miM, 
and  all  the  little  as.emljly  of  seed,  that  Martlia  Lam- 
fire  had  given  her. 

David's  face  had  lot  its  surprised  bewilderment, 
but  its  (juietness  of  determination  was  more  terrifving 
to  Mary  than  tlie  other  had  been. 

Outside  the  gate  he  wa\ered  a  moment,  and  finallv 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  patli  leading  over  a  low 
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ri(l,i;c  of  Drupe  Mountain,  i)a-t  tlu'  Hull  .graveyard. 
The  >anu'  path  tliat  Mary  luul  takm  on  lur  way  Iionic 
from  Manila  Lanilirc's. 

•■rill  ,u;nin'  by  tlur  path,"  he  said;  "hit  strike-  inter 
ther  i-oad  nearer  Iiomi'  tlian  ther  lane." 

Relief  lea])ed  uj)  in  Mary'>eye>.  '"  Ver  j^oin'  home?" 
she  (Tied  j^ladly. 

'■  Ve>  —  fer  my  gun,"  he  answered,  and  hi-  voice  \sas 
absent,  as  though  Mary's  presenee  were  half  forgotten. 

I'"or  a  moment  everytldng  went  di/./ily  hhu  k  before 
the  girl's  eyi--,  and  a  wave  of  -iek  fear  engulfed  her; 
never'liele.-s  >lie  kept  Ijravely  on  by  his  >idi\  and  to- 
getlier  tluv  made  their  wav  into  the  wood-.  Thev 
walked  in  silenee  until  th.ey  gained  the  erest  of  the  hill, 
and  eame  out  onto  tlie  level  sijot  where  the  bur\in<r- 
ground  lie<.  "Dave,"  ^^a^y  said  wi.-tfully,  a-  th.ey 
i)a>M(l  it,  and  -he  saw  tin  v.ithered  bridal  wreath  >tili 
i\ing  on  Amabel  Lamfuv's  grave,  "Da\c,  do  \-ou 
remember  what  happened  here  la.-t  witk?" 

But  David  gavt'  no  reply,  and  looking  uj)  at  him 
Mai\  -aw  that  her  word.-  had  gone  unnoticed.  Sin- 
lill  a-  though  he  were  sli{)ping  away  from  her;  as 
though  e\ery  step,  though  she  kept  even  i)ace  with 
hi-"!,  was  dragging  them  miles  an<l  miles  apart.  She 
put  out  her  hand  desperately  and  took  hold  of  his, 
clinging  to  it;  for  somehow  -lie  realized  her  touch 
had  more  power  over  him  than  anytliing  el.-e.  .\>  her 
hand  elo.-ed  on  his  David  came  back  a  little  from  liis 
aloofness,  and  l()e)ked  down  at  her  with  a  faint  lighten- 
ing of  his  sombre  face, 
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"What  was  hit  yer  >ai(l,  hoiuy?"  he  a-kt'd, 

"N'olhin/  iKithin',"'  Mary  an^wcri'd,  not  repealing 
luT  words  for  >lie  knew  it  was  u>ele».  And  again 
they  fell  silent ;  and  again  Mary  felt  the  di.-tance  yawn 
between  them. 

At  lengtli  they  came  to  tlie  lar^t  fence,  where  the  path 
runs  out  into  a  stee{)  little  luld,  and  so  down  to  the 
main  road  of  the  Draft,  wliieh  here  it  overhangs. 

David  paused,  and  turned  to  Mary  resolutely. 

"Good-by,  swetheart,"  he  said  again,  as  he  had 
said  before  at  the  Reddins'  gate. 

"Wait,  wait,"  Mary  panted  feverishly.  "O  Dave! 
aire  yer  —  aire  yer  goin'  fer  Kip?" 

David  nodded,  looking  down  at  her.  "Yer  know  I 
am,  Mary,"  he  said  simply. 

"But,  Dave,"  she  faltered,  a  breathless  terror  in  her 
voice,  "they'll  Inuig  yer  fer  hit." 

David  still  looked  down  at  her  in  siler^cc,  and  she 
saw  that  though  her  forebodings  mi-ht  be  trie  it 
weighed  not  one  whit  with  him. 

She  was  like  a  little  tortured  l)ird  beating  its  wings 
against  its  cage  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  find  an  escape 
to  happiness.  And  at  length,  looking  into  his  stern 
face  from  which  the  tenderness  had  tletl,  she  cried  in  a 
sort  of  poignant  astonishment  — 

"But,  Dave,  I  love  yer,  1  love  yer!" 

To  her  that  fact  outfaced  everything  else.  It  was 
th.;  one  great  event  of  her  existence  — nay,  it  was  her 
existence.  And  it  seemed  to  her  stupendous  and  un- 
belie\able   that  David  could  place  anything  before  it. 
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At  her  \vorcl>  David  drew  licr  to  liim  tindnly,  and 
pu-lu'd  the  arcliinj^  \va  -  and  nii>ls  of  -liining  hair 
back  from  her  forehead. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said  softly. 

liut  there  was  >till  that  fatal  aloofness  in  his  tone, 
and  with  senses  sharpened  hy  dread  Mary  detected  it. 
Suddenly  she  sank  down  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
and  cauL,'ht  both  his  hands  to  her  breast. 

"Dave!"  she  cried  again  dojjerately,  "I  love  yer!" 

She  felt  thai  she  must  make  him  understand  that 
that  was  llie  first  and  the  greatest  fact  —  the  only 
overmastering  reality  of  their  lives. 

"I  love  yer!  I  love  yer!"  she  repeated  wildly.  "O 
Dave,  I've  giv'  yer  all  myself.  Don't  yer  see  that  our 
love's  ther  greatest  tidng,  an'  ther  only  thing?  () 
Honey!  ain't  Int  right  ter  ])ul  love  before  hi^Le?  Dave, 
I  love  yer.  You  —  you  don't  seem  ter  know  what  that 
means,  but  hit's  everything  ter  me  —  hit's  jest  every- 
thing I  am.     I  love  yer!  I  love  yer!  I  love  yer!" 

Passionately  she  fell  to  kis>ing  his  liand-^,  first  f)ne 
and  then  the  other,  and  pressing  them  against  her 
breast,  while  she  looked  up  at  him  with  wide  terrified 
eyes,  sliining  out  of  her  drawn  face.  Looking  down 
at  all  her  beauty  and  passion  of  love,  laid  at  his  feet, 
a  great  surge  of  emotion  went  over  David. 

"  Mary,"  he  cried,  "I  love  ther  very  ground  yer  walk 
on!  But  I  can't  go  back  on  my  promise  —  don't  yer 
see  T  (an't,  sweetheart?"  he  pleaded. 

"Ver  made  vie  er  promise  this  very  mornin',"  she 
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nolhin'   shouldn't   mwr  tonu-   Ixtwixl   u>  —  have  ytT 
krgot  that  ahvady,  Dave?" 

"God  knows  I  ain't  iVri^'ot,"  he  said.  "But  I  giv' 
thtr  other  promise  first.  An'  ther  man  1  j^romi-rd  hit 
to  died  with  me  ,t,nvin'  him  my  word  1  wouldn't  fergit 
—  an'  I  giv'  hit  with  all  n-.y  soul." 

"David."  she  said,  "ef  yer  break  your  promise  ter 
me  hit'Il  kill  me.  O  Dave!"  she  pleaded;  'put  yer 
love  before  yer  hate.  Hit  ought  ter  come  first  —  yer 
know  hit  ought."  Again  >he  ki»ed  his  hands,  looking 
up  at  him  with  wet  Ix'seecliing  eyes. 
"Put  yer  love  fir>t,"  ^he  whispered. 
David's  face  was  tortured  with  sulTering,  neverthe- 
less he  spoke  steach'ly. 

"Mary,"  he  repeated,  "I  can't  go  back  on  my 
promise." 

At  his  words  tlie  tender  pleading  went  out  of 
Mary's  face,  and  she  got  io  her  feet  with  a  quick 
spring. 

''No,"  she  said  low  and  fierce  —  "no,  yer  can't 
break  ther  promise  yer  made  ter  Alderson  Cree  tin 
years  ergo  — er  bad,  wicked  [)romise  —  but  yer  can 
break  ther  one  yer  made  ter  me  jest  this  momin'  easy 
ernough."  Her  tone  was  very  bitter  and  an  angr>-  proud 
look  settled  about  her  mouth.  "  Da\id  Cree,"  she 
said,  bending  close  to  him,  all  the  ajJi)eahng  sweetness 
gone  out  of  her  face,  "I've  laid  my  very  heart  an'  soul 
at  your  feet  an'  you've  jest  tramped  on  'em.  Now 
listen  ter  me  onct  fer  all  —  ef  yer  kill  Kip  Rycrson  — 
no,  el  ver  so  much  as  (rv  ter  kill  him.  vcr  sha'n't  cvor 
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hcv  mc.     Do  ycr  ondcrstan?"  slic  cried  vehemently, 
her  eyes  llaming. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  into  his  fare,  her  own  dead 
white  —  then,  with  a  passionate  ge>ture,  she  flung  his 
hands  from  her,  and  bur>ting  into  l/itter  sobs  she 
turned  and  ran  blindly  down  the  path  up  whieh  they 
had  just  come. 

David  stood  and  watched  her  go  with  a  doomed 
look  upon  his  face,  as  though  Tate  had  slammed  in- 
exorable doors  ui)on  him. 

Yet  the  woods  had  scarcely  lost  the  last  pink  flicker 
of  her  gown,  before  suddenly  they  gave  it  back  again, 
and  in  a  moment  she  na>hed  ff)rth  from  the  green 
bushes  and  lied  back  to  him.  Hinging  her  arms  about 
his  neck  and  clinging  to  liim  again. 

"Dave,"  she  cried  distractedly,  '"Dave,  1  ain't  really 
mad,  I  ain't,  Dave!  But  ef  yer  —  ef  yer  keej)  yer 
promise  yer'll  be  er  murderer.  An'  ef  yer  do  hit,  Dave 
—  cfyer'do,  yer'lU///me!" 

She  lay  against  him  exhausted  and  panting,  imd 
very  piteous,  the  hardness  and  anger  gone  from  her 
face,  and  all  the  tender  pleading  and  sweetness  come 
back  again. 

"Hit'll  kill  mc  — hit'U  jot  kill  me,"  >he  whi>pered, 
ga/.ing  up  at  him  like  a  pathetic  child,  tears  upon  her 
clieeks,  and  her  eyes  dark  with  terror.  And  looking 
at  her  for  the  first  time  David's  face  softened  with  a 
quiver  of  emotion,  and  he  made  a  quick  gesture,  as 
thouch  to  comfort  her  with  ki>ses.  Hut  the  next 
moment  he  checked  him.sclf,  and  raising  his  hands  he 
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unrlaspffl  her  dinging  fingcTs,  and  putting,'  Irt  reso- 
lutely from  him,  without  ;.  word  he  climbed  over  the 
fence  and  went  >l..wly  down  the  hilMde;  but  though 
he  went  fu-mly  and  .-teadily,  hi.  head  wa.>  bent,  liis  face 
\va>  haggard,  and  his  eyes  began  to  burn  with  an  almost 
di^traught   light. 

Mary  stood  looking  after  hi>  retreating  figure  in  an 
utter  bewildered  >tupefacti(.n;  and  the  fact  ll'iat  in  spite 
of  everything,  in  spite  of  all  her  angui>hed  endeavour, 
and  her  agony  of  i)Ieading,  in  the  end,  her  love  and 
David's,  that  had  seemed  ju><  tliat  morning  such  an 
overwhelmingly  strong  thing,  sliould  in  a  few  short 
hours  have  been  swept  a>ide  by  another  pas>ion  as 
though  it  had  never  been,  was  to  her  appalling  and  un- 
believable, and  crushed  her  out  of  all  her  familiar 
po''->  of  thouglit. 

Could  it  be,  ua<  it  pos-ible  that  David,  who  had  held 
her  that  morning  in  hi>  arm.,  with  such  an  adoration 
of  love,  was  going  from  her  now  to  do  a  thing  which  he 
knew  would  tear  them  away  from  each  other  forever? 
Oh!  surely,  surely,  her  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  im- 
possible. And  yet -yet,  there  wa.  David  going 
steadily,  inexorably  on  his  way!  Ma.y  reeled  di/.zily 
against  the  fence,  and  sank  to  the  ground  sobbing  in 
little  low,  heart-broken  gusts,  with  the  frightened  paUios 
of  a  child  who  has  had  a  glimpse  before  its  time,  of  the 
pitilessness  of  the  world.  For  in  a  woman  the  power 
of  love  is  first  developed,  and  that  of  hate  comes  later, 
born  mo.t  often  of  the-  hrst.  So  to  .Nfary  Reddin,  wlic! 
had  never  known  the  taste  of  a  real  live  hate    it  v."- 
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cru>hingly  strange  to  find  anollur  force  in  the  wfirld 
capable  of  matching  strength  with  love  —  an  emotion 
which  had  seemed  to  her  strong  beyond  everything  else. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  David  turned  to  take  one  last 
look  at  the  place  of  their  parting,  and  in  doing  so  he 
caught  siglit  of  Mary's  figure  sunk  down  by  the  fence 
—  just  a  faint  splash  of  pink  showing  ])etween  the 
grey  rails.  David  stood  suddenly  >till,  looking  up  at 
her  with  a  sharp  desire  in  his  eyes.  In  the  silent 
appeal  of  her  little  broken  figure,  all  her  vanished  gaiety 
and  wistful,  frightened  sweetness  rushed  upon  him, 
and  called  him  madly;  and  that  he  who  had  brought 
upon  her  the  first  sting  of  suffering  could  not  go  to  her 
now,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms  shield  her  from  it 
with  the  protection  of  liis  strength,  seemed  monstrous 
and  unendurable;  yet  the  way  between  them  was 
barred  by  the  demon  of  his  promise,  and  devil 
ridden  by  it  he  turned  at  length  into  the  road  toward 
home. 

But  at  the  last  he  went  barely  a  hundred  yards  along 
the  road  before  he  turned  abru])tly,  and  climbing  the 
fence  on  the  other  side  went  away  into  the  low  bushes 
and  undergrowth,  and  the  still  remoteness  of  one  of 
the  hollows  of  Peter's  Ridge. 

As  Mary  lay  and  wept -a  huddled  heaj)  upon  the 
moss-cushioned  ground  —  she  became  aware  of  a 
slight  stir  in  the  bushes  at  her  back,  and  knew  that  some 
one  was  behind  her.  Stifling  her  sobs,  and  springing 
quickly  to  her  feet,  she  turned  and  beheld  Ellen  Daw 
standing  in  the  pathway,  and  looking  at  her, 
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Klkn's  eyes  woir  misty  with  tears  and  her  strong 
Hark  face  was  full  (il  compassion. 

Mary  looked  at  her  a  moment  and  then  turned  her 
gaze  away.  Below  in  the  valley  the  curving  road  lay 
like  a  wriggling  white  snake,  and  from  end  to  cnrl  of  it 
there  was  no  sign  of  David  Cree  —  and  to  longing  eyes 
an  empty  road  is  desolate  beyond  conception. 

Mary  turned  back  to  the  other  girl  with  a  poignant 
surprise. 

"O  Ellen,  Ellen!"  she  cried  wi..tfully.  "Dave's 
gone  —  he's  ^onc!"' 

'•I  know,"  Ellen  answered  softly.  "I  hccred — 
I  was  settin'  back  there  in  iher  bre>h." 

Then  with  a  shy,  constrained  movement  she  opened 
her  arms.     "  I'.,'  little  thing,"  slie  said  tenderly. 

At  the  gesture  Mary  wavered  toward  her,  dropping 
her  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  Ellen's  arms  closed 
strongly  al)out  her. 

Mary  was  tall,  but  Ellen  was  unusually  tall,  with  a 
frame  almost  like  a  boy's,  and  made  strong  by  her 
constant  farm  work.  In  her  arms  Mary  felt'  very 
slender  and  delicate,  and  her  grief  shook  her  from 
head  to  foot. 

Ellen  i)ut  up  her  hand  and  stroked  her  hair  awk- 
wardly, and  pressed  her  head  against  her  own  neck, 
murmuring  softly,  "Po'  little  honey,  po'  little  thing!"' 

She  pitied  her  intensely,  but  it  gave  her  a  feeling  of 
wondering,  exquisite  delight,  as  well,  that  this  lovely 
little  creature  whom  she  had  so  adored  in  secret  should 
be  clinging  to  her  now    for  svmpaihy  and  support. 
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It  was  the  first  time  that  any  one  had  ever  sought  her 
store  of  love,  and  it  waked  within  lier  a  very  passion 
of  tenderness,  and  a  fierce,  almost  maternal  de>irc  to 
])rotf  n  Mary  from  all  suffering.  She  loved  her  with 
an  exulting,  triumphant  love,  and  she  felt  as  though  the 
wealth  and  force  of  her  love  and  compassion  must 
fling  about  the  other  girl  a  sort  of  encompassing  and 
jjfotecting  cloud  of  affection. 

For  a  little  while  longer  Mary  lay  still  and  let  Ellen 
caress  her,  but  at  length  she  straightened  up  and  drew 
her>elf  away,  pushing  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead 
with  a  weary,  bewildered  touch. 

"I  got  ter  go  home,  I  got  ter  go  now,"  she  said  in  a 
stunned  voice,  yet  with  a  certain  (|uiet  strength  begin- 
ning to  come  to  her.  She  moved  a  few  paces  away, 
and  then  on  the  moment  came  back  to  Ellen,  flinging 
her  arms  about  her  neck  and  kissing  her. 

"  Yer  been  mighty  good  ter  me  an'  I  love  ycr,"  she 
said  simply,  and  turning  again  went  slowly  down  the 
path  toward  her  home,  a  desolate  and  pathetic  little 
figure. 
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HATE   PLAVS   A  CARD 

When  David  swunj^  liiniMlf  over  \hc  fence  into  the 
woods  of  Peter's  Ridge,  lie  felt  as  though  a  crusliing 
and  inexorable  fate  encomj)assed  him  on  every  side, 
and  the  tug  of  his  ditTerenl  emotions,  which  dragged 
him  now  in  this  direction  and  now  in  that,  drove  him 
almost  frantic. 

He  went  a  little  d^^tance  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
hollow,  with  indifferent  stumbling  steps,  and  at  a 
secluded  s\w{  flung  himself  full  length  ujjon  the  ground, 
burying  his  head  upon  liis  arms;  and  the  still  woods,  all 
sufTused  with  the  green  mysterious  light  of  after- 
noon, heard  him  groan  from  his  heart,  as  a  man  only 
groans  when  there  are  no  other  human  beings  by  to 
ofTer  th^  pity  or  contempt  of  their  eyes. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  thus;  then  he  gradually 
stretched  out  his  benumbed  arms  and  dug  his  finders 
into  the  mossy  depths  of  the  ground,  his  face  pressed 
against  its  whisi)ering  coolness;  and  again  for  a  long 
time  he  lay  still,  his  love  keeping  watch  over  him  on 
one  side,  while  hate  sat  upon  the  other.  The  one 
came  to  him  in  tlie  remembrance  of  Mary  Reddin's 
lend-jr,  appealing  face,  and  the  other  looked  at  him 
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with  Kip  Rycrsnn's  liatcful  eyes.     Lovi-  died  to  him 
in  Mary's  voice,  "Oh!  ain't  iiit  right  tl;at  love  >houhl 
come  first?"  and  "O  Dave,  put   yer  love  before  yir 
hate,"  and  witii  the  cry  it  seemed  to  liim  he  could  feel 
once  more  the  quiver  of  her  clinj^ing  arms  about  Iiis 
mck,  and  her  breath  upon  his  cheek;  and  liate  taunted 
liim  in  his  own  pa^-ionate  \vord>  of  ten  year>  ;ii;o  — 
"I've    [)romised    yer,    I'ap{)y!     I've    promised,    an'    I 
won't  fergit!"     And  as  the  old  promise  leaped  tlirough 
lii-~  brain  he  matched  it  witii  the  keenly  remembered 
feeling  of   Kij)   Ryerxm's  >truggling  body  under  his 
own,  and  of  his  throat  Ijcneath  his  clutching  hands. 
Thus  love  sat  U{)on  one  side,  and  hate  leered  at  her 
from  the  other;  anrl  between  them  David  Cree  lay  u[)on 
hi>  face  and  strove  with  lum>elf  to  hnd  the  right  way. 
Vet  he  knew  in-tinctively,  in  spite  of  all  the  strength 
of  Iiis  love,  that  if  Kip  Ryerson  were  to  c(.me  suddenly 
before  him  again,  he  would  leap  upon  him  with  the 
same  (juick  fury  with  which  he  had  leaped  that  morn- 
ing.    For  the  physical  presence  of  the  man  enkindled 
always  within  him  an  al)solute  overmastery  of  hate. 
And  at  even  the  thought  of  coming  on  him  again,  David 
half  drew  himself  to  his  feet  to  go  without   further 
delay,    and    accomi)lish    his   revenge.     But    with    the 
movement  Mar)-'s  words  came  back  upon  him  —  "An' 
ef  yer  kill  Kip  Ryerson  —  no,  ef  yer  so  much  es  try 
t(T  kill  him,  yer  sha'n't  ever  hcv  me."     .\nd  again  he 
dropped  back  upon  the  ground.     So  if  he  kept   his 
promise  to  his  father  —  a  promise  into  which  he  had 
iuuig  his  very  bcil  —  besides  the  WiL"king  oi  nis  hie, 
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Idj^ctlitr  with  iK)>>ihlc  l)an^ing  and  almost  <  t-rtain 
inipii-onnunt  — lu-  \va>  U>  lo^f  tlic  l<>\c  for  wlikh  hv 
cared  more  tlian  for  anything'  (.l.-c  in  tlu'  world. 

David  Crcc  was  not  a  man  of  -uhilc  argununt,  it 
wa>  niori'  instinctive-  with  liim  to  keep  hi^  rca^onin^' 
powirs  qui(-(tnt,  and  to  let  ihi-  strcnf^th  of  hi>  enio 
tion-'  diiidc  for  iiini  -  in  othtr  word-,  he  rea-oncd 
almo-t  LHtircly  l)y  hi-  firlini^-.  If  lu'  fill  a  thin<,'  to 
1)1'  rij,'ht  or  to  hi  wroni,'  iu'  adid  a(( orcHn^ly;  but  if  his 
instincts  failed  hi'n,  or  (ame  tojfelher  in  eonllict,  he 
wa^  hewildcred  and  uncertain  how  to  ait,  unal)le  to 
arj^ue  it  out  with  hini-df,  or  to  draw  |ireeept>  from 
f>ther  men  for  ri^'ht  or  wron^  for  other  people  wa.-. 
not  ri^ht  or  wron^i,'  with  him  if  hi>  own  con.-cience  did 
not  ^peak.  And  the  whole  outconii'  of  hi-  actions  now- 
hinged  ujion  the  (|ue-tion  of  whether  hi-  love  or  lus 
liate  were  stronger  witliin  him. 

Tile  hate  that  he  had  lived  with  and  nf)uri>-hed 
through    his    l)()yhood    was    a    very    intense    pas-ion, 

matched  only  in  strin!::;th  by  h\>  love and  that  was 

such  a  newly  acquired  feeling  that  as  yet  he  had  scarcely 
guessed  the  power  of  it. 

Yet  whenever  tlie  hot  waves  of  hate  went  over  him 
and  he  would  have  risen  to  his  feel,  and  securing  his  pis- 
t  >1  gone  in  search  of  Ryerson,  always  some  poig- 
nant remembrance  of  Mary  came  back  u[)on  him 
and  re-trained  him.  And  though  hate  whispered  that 
if  he  stayed  too  long  in  the  woods  his  revenge  wouhl 
escape  him,  still  he  tarried,  his  hand  stayed  by  love. 

When  at  lenglii  lie  got  slowly  to  his  feel  and  made 
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h\.  way  «l<)\vn  lln  hnllc.w.  tlu-  aftrino<.n  had  g'-nr  x.nn- 
,li-tam'c  toward  ivminu,  and  v.lial  lu-  slu.uhl  d..  in  tlic 
mxt  frw  hour-  lu'  hiniMll  did  not  know;  hut  for  the 
n.onunt  hi.  love  wa^  very  ;.live  with.in  Inni.  fo>tered 
pirlui]).  by  the  lon.^  h<air>  in  the  >lill  remotene^^  of 

thi-  woo(l>. 

When  he  emerj^'ed  from  the  under^rowtli,  and  Ai\i- 
,,inj^  alj^entlv  owr  th.e  low  fenee  faeed  l.mard  h.oiue, 
he  became  dimly  aware  that  tlie  dayV  inten>ity  of  heat 
had  abate.i,  and'  liial  the  promise  of  tlie  r-torm  \va>  near 

il>  fullilnunt. 

Thi'  low  rav:,  of  the  >un  ^tru:-^'led  throuj^lt  ]>iled-up 
jrrev  and  black  doud>  and  >tran^tly  thick  white  one>, 
making  an  ominous  Ijack.i^round  for  the  we.ti  rn  peaks 
,,f  I)rui)e  Mountain,  and  darkeninj^  the  mountains 
themselves  to  an  exi)ectant  puri)le,  streaked  her.^  and 
there  with  faint  Min^hine  wlure  >ome  higher  rid^e 
caught  a  few  wanderinjr  rays  whiili  iranr^formed  its 
gloom    into   a   delicate   effulgence   of    yellowish    green 

light. 

Sometimes,  as  the  wind  shifted  the  cloud  ramparts, 
so  that  the  sun  looked  tlin^ugh  at  ever  clumging  lo(,p- 
holes  these  tender  streak^  of  light  went  >tepping 
sikntK-  from  ridge  to  ridge  of  the  mountains  like  a 
wandJring  halo  that  had  l<-t  it>  saint  -  or  like  the 
unexpected  smile  of  God  moving  over  the  world. 

A  light  wind  swirled  hither  and  thither  in  uncertain 
gusts,  ""silvering  the  new  leaves  with  it>  breath,  and 
sending  little  dust  devils  rioting  away  up  the  road. 
1  he  air  was  iuU  of  the  lookcu-fur  relief  of  the  >torm 
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after  the  brcii'hlcss  oppression  of  the  day.  Tlie  frogs 
tailed  with  eager  voices,  and  in  the  distance  a  rain 
cow  gave  forth  its  hollow  prophetic  note;  and  every 
now  and  again  sharp  tongues  of  lightning  licked  out 
from  the  bankcd-up  clouds  and  sent  a  grey  rumble  of 
thunder  artillery  growling  ofT  into  silence  among  the 
valleys  and  narrow  hollows  of  the  mountains. 

Fe-  the  most  part  David  walked  along  the  deserted 
road  with  unnoticing  eyes,  but  once  a  nearer  and 
louder  thunder-clap  than  usual  waked  him  to  the 
present,  and  raising  his  eyes  he  took  in  the  signs  of  the 
coming  storm. 

"When  she  comes  she'll  be  cr  big  one,"  he  muttered. 

Then  as  the  thunder  spoke  again  more  sharply  he 
whisjjered,  "Ef  tliat's  God's  voice  I  wished  He'd  speak 
ter  me.  God,"  he  cried  suddenly,  dei-p  witliin  him- 
self, "I  don't  know  whars  right  —  show  me!" 

For  a  moment  afterward  he  stood  still,  half  expecting 
some  new  revelation  of  thought,  but  all  remained  un- 
changed, and  i:)resently  he  went  on  slowly  upon  his 
way  again. 

All  that  afternoon  Judith  Cree  had  sat  upon  the  low 
step  of  the  Crees'  porch  and  looked  across  the  valley 
and  up  the  road  with  searching  eyes,  awaiting  David's 
return. 

She  sat  frozen  to  perfect  stillness,  except  that  every 
now  and  again  her  thin  hands  lying  in  her  lap  clinched 
ujion  each  other  with  a  hard  tremor.  Her  face  had 
lost  its  expression  of  dead  horror  —  the  expression 
that  seemed  as  though  with  her  mental  vision  she  bc- 
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held  always  the  calamity  of  ten  years  ago  —  and  now 
was  stamped  with  a  burning  look  of  live  hate. 

Every  now  and  then  Susan  Crcc,  her  daughter  — 
a  pretty,  delicate  girl,  a  few  years  older  than  Mary 
Reddin,  with  wide  blue  eyes,  and  rather  colourless 
brown  hair  —  came  nervously  out  onto  the  porch  and 
looked  at  her  mother  in  a  frightened,  irresolute  way. 
Occasionally  she  asked  her  some  trivial  question, 
timorously  an>dous  to  break  the  spell  of  her  strained, 
unnatural  attitude.  Judith  answered  her  in  mono- 
svllables  which  did  not  lessen  one  whit  the  intensity 
of  her  expression,  or  else  was  silent  altogether;  and 
after  looking  at  her  for  a  little  while  with  a  scared,  wist- 
ful face,  the  girl  would  go  back  into  the  house  again, 
attending  restlessly  to  the  household  tasks,  only  to 
come  drifting  back  presently  to  the  doorway,  to  ca-^t 
more  anxious  glances  at  her  motlier's  stern  figure, 

Judith  Crec,  unlike  most  of  the  Draft  people,  had 
not  been  at  preaching  that  morning,  but  Susan,  com- 
ing home  with  the  two  younger  Cree  boys,  Ed  and 
Bud,  had  told  her  of  the  reai)pearance  of  Kip  and  of 
David's  having  to  be  dragged  off  of  him. 

.■\t  Susan's  words  that  Ryerson  was  still  alive,  a 
frightful  look  flashed  over  all  her  mother's  face,  dis- 
torting it  sharply,  and  rising  hastily  fiom  the  dinner 
table  at  which  she  had  been  seated,  she  put  her  hands 
to  her  throat  as  though  she  could  not  catch  her  breath, 
and  stood  a  moment  staring  into  the  girl's  gentle, 
startled  face.  Then  she  took  her  hands  down  and 
dropped  them  to  Susan's  shoulders. 
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"Go  on,  go  o»,"  she  cricw  fiercely,  glaring  at  her 
and  shaking  her  slightly  to  and  fro.  "Go  on,  yer  little 
fool  —  when  they  got  Dave  offer  him  what  happened?" 

"Why  then,"  Susan  faltered,  "  Kip,  he  lit  out  up  ther 
road,  an'  Mary  got  Dave  sorter  quieted  down,  an'  made 
him  come  on  home  with  her." 

"  Kip  Ryerson  went  up  the  road  an'  Dave  come  down 
hit  with  Mary?"  Judith  cried  with  savage  astonish- 
ment. 

The  girl  nodded  in  friglitened  silence. 

".An'  what'd  you  all  do?"  Judith  demanded,  whirl- 
ing upon  Bud  and  Ed  Cree  —  boys  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen. 

"We  didn't  know  who  he  was  first  off,  an'  afterwards 
Mr.  Reddin  an'  Jack  an'  one  or  two  other  fellers  got 
betwixt  us  an'  him,  an'  kep'  us  outer  hit,"  the  oldest 
boy  answered  sullenly  for  botli. 

"An'  then  I  suppose  you  all  come  hom.e  with  Sue," 
Judith  cried  with  biting  scorn. 

The  boys  Iooke(!  at  each  other  but  said  nothing. 
They  had  never  seen  their  motlier,  always  so  quiet  and 
so  cold,  in  such  a  wliite  fury  of  passion,  and  it  surprised 
them  into  silence. 

Judith  turned  from  them  contemptuously,  and  stri- 
ding to  the  door  looked  eagerly  up  the  road.  Seeing 
nothing  she  came  back  to  the  table,  but  in  a  moment 
she  sprang  up  restlessly,  and  going  out  on  to  the  porch 
llung  herself  down  upon  the  top  step  and  began  her 
long  vigil  for  David. 

Again  and  again  throughout  the  afternoon  Susan 
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came  out   to  her,   trying  to  induce  her  to  cat  some- 
thing, or  to  come  into  the  house  out  of  the  full  glare  of 
the  heat.     But  her  entreaties  had  absolutely  no  weight 
with  her  mother,  and  tlie  girl's  face  grew  more  and 
more  anxious.     Hers  was  a  sweet    but    not    a    very 
strong  nature,  and  her  mother's  Ijeliaviour  alarmed  her 
exce^sively,  and  eacli  time  she  went  to  the  door  to  look 
at  her  she  came  back  witli  a  nervous  tightening  of  her 
throat.     Through  the  long  hot  afternoon  Judith  Cree 
held  the  same  rigid  position.     Her  attitude  was  one  of 
crouching,  as  though  the  next  moment  she  might  leap 
furiously  to  her  feet;  her  eyes  were  red  and  burnt  from 
staring   across   the   dazzling  sunshine,   and   the   out- 
spread panorama  of  the  valley  seemed  to  her  to  have 
seared  itself  everlastingly  upon  her  brain.     It  was  a 
spring  landscape  that  faced  her  now,  yet  to  herself  she 
seemed  to  be  looking  across  the  shining  fawn-coloured 
fields  of  autumn,  and  to  be  met  oy  the  glory  of  the 
mountains  in  the  full  splendour  of  their  October  colour- 
ing instead  of  the  soft  spring  greenery.     For  it  seemed 
to  her  all  to  have  slii)ped  back  to  the  fall  of  ten  years 
ago,   with   herself   standing   hai)pily   in   the  doorway 
looking  across  the  valley,  her  bain's  head  upon  her 
breast,  and  her  ears  listening  to  heavy  footsteps  that 
approached  the  house  from  the  rear.     She  seemed  to 
be  herself  of  ten  years  ago  and  herself  (f  the  present 
mysteriously  combined.     To  be  listening  to  the  foot- 
steps with  her  wonder  of  the  past,  yet  to  know  what 
they  were  with  the  knowledge  and  hate  of  the  present. 
Through  the  whole  afternoon  she  lived  this  double 
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role  of  past  and  present.  And  with  a  curious  trick 
of  her  brain  —  perhaps  induced  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun  —  she  did  not  go  over  the  past  in  retrospect, 
but  seemed  to  be  actually  living];  over  each  succeeding 
moment  of  her  life's  catastrophe.  In  her  dual  exist- 
ence of  past  and  present,  with  heedless  eyes  she  watched 
the  sun  drop  slowly  toward  the  west;  the  long  black 
shadows  creep  away  from  it  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
thunder-clouds  pile  themselves  up  across  the  horizon. 
She  saw  —  without  realizing  that  she  saw  her  —  Ellie 
dancing  and  pirouetting  down  the  hill  before  the  house, 
in  mad  excitement  over  the  wind's  cool  invitation,  and 
the  exhilarating  promise  of  the  storm.  Once  or  twice 
the  little  girl  dashed  breathlessly  up  to  her,  and  snug- 
gling down  beside  her  on  the  step  —  like  a  darting 
bird  toucliing  ground  for  an  instant  —  asked  some 
gay,  childish  question.  But  Judith  gave  her  no  answer, 
and  in  a  moment,  disappointed  at  her  silence,  Ellie 
would  tlash  away  again  on  buoyant  feet,  her  hair 
blown  in  long  Hying  strands  across  her  elf  face,  and 
her  light  skirts  twisting  and  untwisting  about  her,  as 
she  danced  and  whirled  this  way  and  that,  like  some 
little  mad  storm  sprite  intoxicated  by  the  call  of  the 
wind  and  the  joy  of  young  life. 

The  swallows  swoojjed  through  the  waterv  grey 
sky  in  mad  twittering  races,  and  in  the  distance  the 
rain  crow  sent  forth  his  blu .  note,  that  seems  somehow 
in  tone  to  match  the  wistful  tint  of  the  haze  that  over- 
hangs the  far  mountains  in  spring. 

The  whole  valley  lav  in  tlif  rlv.tch  of  the  mcltin-^ 
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afternoon  light,  touched  to  unfamiliurity  by  the  storm, 
and  at  length,  in  this  yellow  mystery  of  atmo>phere, 
Judith  Cree  saw  David  coming  slowly  up  the  long 
slope  of  the  hill  toward  the  house. 

At  the  first  sight  of  him  she  shot  up  to  her  feet,  her 
hands  clinching  into  hard  fists;  then  her  impulse  chang- 
ing, >he  sank  again  to  the  steps,  moistening  her  dry 
lil)s  every  now  and  again,  and  holding  the  sight  of  liim 
with  burning,  unwinking  eyes. 

David  walked  with  head  dt)wn,  and  he  was  almost 
ui)on  the  steps  before  he  caught  sight  of  his  mother. 
He  paused  abruptly  as  he  came  before  her,  and  stood 
looking  down  at  her  in  silence. 

Judith  rose  slowly,  lerribly  to  her  feet. 

"Is  lie  dead?"  she  demanded  in  a  voice  that  was 
hardly  more  than  a  whisper,  and  which  held  the  con- 
centrated brooding  of  ten  silent  years. 

David's  face  whitened  sharply. 

"No,  he  ain't  dead,"  he  said. 

"Ain't  dead  — ain't  dead!"  she  cried.    ''Why  ain't 

he  dead?" 

"They  took  mc  offer  him  at  tlier  schoolliouse,  an' 
he  got  erway  up  ther  road,  an'  I  ain't  seen  him  since," 
he  answered. 

"  You  ain't  seen  him  since  ?"  >he  cried,  and  the  words 
leaped  at  him  stingingly  like  a  lasli.  "Where  hev  yer 
been  all  this  time?"  she  demanded. 

"I  been  over  at  ther  Reddins'  er  good  bit  cr  ther 

time,"  David  answered,  a  slow,  ominous  colour  begin- 

ing  to  burn  in  rus  lacc. 
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"You  been  over  at  thcr  Reddins'  ?"  she  said,  a  pause 
of  scorn  between  each  deliberate  word.  "You  been 
over  at  the  Reddins'  —  an'  tlier  man  what  killed  yer 
Pappy  is  erlive  an'  goin'  erbout  ther  Draft,"  she 
paused.  "Hut  you  \Kvn  over  at  ther  Reddins',"  she 
repeated.  "I  hope  yer  hed  er  real  jileasant  time," 
she  cried  in  slow,  furious  mockery. 

David's  eyes  bigan  to  light  with  the  same  dangerous 
fire  as  her  own,  yet  he  answered  low  and  steady: 

"Mary  Reddin  says  ef  I  so  much  es  try  ter  kill  Kip 
I  sha'n't  ever  marry  her,"  he  said. 

"Mary  Reddin!  }fary  Reddin!'^  the  woman  almost 
screamed.  "What's  Mary  Reddin?"  Suddenly  she 
broke  off  and  imitated  a  child's  voice  with  terrible 
sarcasm:  "I  won't  fergit,  Pappy!  I  won't  fergii!  Pve 
promised  yer  an'  I  won't  fergit!" 

Again  slie  paused,  looking  into  his  shaken  face,  tlien 
she  stepped  closer,  clasping  liis  arm  with  intense  vibrant 
fingers. 

"What's  yer  name?"  she  cried,  her  wild  face 
thrown  back,  and  looking  at  him  from  under  half- 
closed  lids. 

"  David  Cree,"  he  answered  in  a  strained  voice,  too 
overwrought  and  played  upon  Ijy  her  passion  to  realize 
the  strangeness  of  the  question. 

"David  Cree!"  she  screamed,  and  sprang  back. 
"David  Cree!  It's  er  lie  —  yerno/ David  Cree!  David 
Cree  made  er  promise,  .^n'  he  made  thcr  fellers  run 
Kip  Ryerson  out  er  this  Draft.  An'  he  tole  me  Kip 
Ryerson  shouldn't  ever  go  by  this  house  ergin.     Thai's 
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hat  David  Crcc  done.     But  you  ain't  him !    You  ain't 
Aldcrson's  boy,  an'  you  ain't  mine  neither." 

With  furious  eyes  blazing  at  him  she  tood  back  a 
pace  or  two,  pant'ing.  Then  suddenly  she  held  up  her 
withered  and  twisted  hands  before  him. 

"Look  at  them  hand-.!"  she  cried,  and  shook  them 
in  his  face.  " Look  at  'em!  Do  yer  reckon  I'd  er  hed 
hand^  like  that  ef  Kip  Ryerson  hedn't  er  killed  Alderson 
Cree?  Look  at  me!  Look  at  me  all  over!"  She 
straightened  _ip  before  him,  a  wasted,  drawn  tigure,  old 
and  work-wrung  at  forty.  "Do  yer  reckon  I'd  er 
looked  like  this  ef  I'd  er  hed  er  man  ter  work  fer  me?" 
she  demanded.  "An'  wliy  ain't  I  got  er  man?  Be- 
cause Kip  Ryerson  killed  him  —  stole  up  behind  him 
an'  shot  him  in  ther  back." 

She   was   sobbing   now,   beside   herself   with    hate, 
excitement,  and  the  breaking  down  of  long  held  self- 
control. 
"Oh!"  she  cried  bitterly,  "Oh!  wished  /  was  er 

man!" 

David  laid  his  hand  firmly  on  her  shoulder. 

"Hush,"  he  said  sternly;  and  beside  her  shaken,  dis- 
torted passion  he  seemed  very  strong  and  very  quiet. 
"Hush,"  he  said  again;  his  firm  hand  upon  her,  and 
his  touch  pressing  her  to  silence. 

He  stood  over  her  for  a  time,  until  her  wild  sobbing 
spent  itself  and  trailed  brokenly  into  silent,  heaving 
breaths.  Then  he  took  his  hand  from  her  shoulder, 
and  turning  went  past  Ellic,  who  watched  with  a  small 
excited  lace,   and  pa=l  Su^an  who   was  crying  with 
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nervous  fright,  and  disappeared  into  the  house,  and 
when  he  tame  out  again  he  held  his  pistol  in  his  hand. 
Still  in  silence  he  passed  them  all,  and  stepping  of!  the 
I)orch  went  away  down  the  hill,  and  by  and  by  the 
flusk,  which  backed  by  the  storm  was  almost  darkness 
now,  swallowed  up  his  powerful  figure  from  sight. 

Susan  sank  down  upon  the  top  step,  crying  hysteri- 
cally. But  Judith  stood  and  watched  until  David  was 
utterly  lost  in  the  gloom,  her  head  held  proudly  and 
her  eyes  lighted  with  an  <  xullant  tire. 
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For  a  little  while  after  Mary  Reddin  left  her,  Ellen 
Daw  stood  still,  looking  with  eager  eyes  at  the  spot  in 
the  yellow   green   mist   of  the  woods  where   Mary's 
slender  figure  had  disappeared.     At  length,  from  look- 
ing down  the  path,  she  turned  and  placed  both  hands 
on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence  —  whicli  had  long  since  been 
softlv  enshrouded  in  the  grey  tenderness  of  moss  and 
lichJn  growth  — and  standing  thus  her  wistful  eyes 
took  the  landscape  of  the  still  valley  below  her,  and  the 
greeny  blue  hills  of  Peter's  Ridge  opposite  to  witness, 
that  at  last  out  of  all  the  world,  and  out  of  all  her 
colourless  procession  of  lonely,  uncared-for  days,  Mary 
Reddin  had  come  into  her  arms  with  a  need  for  some 
of  her  heaped-up  store  of  affection  —  nay,  more — 
had  not  only  sought  Ellen's  hitherto  unvalued  affec- 
tion, but  had  given  her  as  well  some  of  her  own;  be- 
stowing it  in  the  simple  words,  "You  been  mighty 
good  ter  me,  an'  I  love  yer!" 

She  loved  her!  Mary  Reddin,  the  sweetest  and 
prettiest  thing  in  the  Draft,  loved  Ellen  Daw  —  Ellen 
Daw  for  whom  nobody  had  seemed  to  care  the  least 
liiile  snap  of  a  fmger.    It  was  all  to  her  a  wonderful 
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and  Ijcautiful  revelation,  :incl  with  the  revelation  there 
leaped  uj)  within  Hlkn  a  very  \vil(lne>r,  (;f  delighted 
love  for  the  other  girl. 

Sometimes  to  herself,  in  her  starvetl  life,  she  had 
pretended  that  she  wa-^  her  own  mother,  I'rirnd,  or 
lover,  that  in  imagination  at  lea>.t  she  might  throw 
around  her  neglected  personality  some  of  the  different 
varieties  of  love  that  seemed  to  go  wandering  freely 
through  the  world,  alighting  so  ea.-ily  uj)on  every  one 
save  herself.  And  now,  with  a  quiek  turn  of  tlie  hand, 
reality  had  given  her  tlie  love  of  a  fri-  d  —  and  of  one, 
too,  tliat  l*'.llen  had  always  extravagantly  adored  in 
secret.  And  Ellen's  heart  sprang  to  meet  the  gift 
with  an  overwhelming  wave  of  tenderness. 

Moreover,  in  this  new  and  radiant  gift  all  Ellen's 
imagined  love  for  David  melted  away  into  nothingne.-s. 
He  had  never  been  a  real  person  to  her  —  he  was 
merely  a  frame  ujxm  which  she  had  built  licr  wistful 
dreams,  and  now  in  the  face  of  reality  the  man  of  straw 
vanished  —  vanished  so  entirely  and  c()mj)letely  that 
Ellen  never  even  comprehended  that  she  had  lost  him. 
He  had  been  created  in  her  mind  to  fill  her  need  for 
something  to  love,  and  as  soon  as  there  came  a  tangible 
outlet  for  that  need  the  intangible  shri\elled  up  and 
blew  away  like  a  cloud  that  had  never  been. 

At  length  the  long  slant  of  tlie  sun,  and  the  gathering 
storm  clouds,  warned  her  that  she  must  not  dawdle 
there  longer,  hugging  her  new-found  treasure,  while  her 
evening  chores  lay  unattended  at  home;  and  with  a  last 
full  sigh  of  happiness  siic  luuk  her  iiands  iingeringly 
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from  the  fen.     'inrl,  climbing  over  it,  starte<l  l)ti>kly 
on  her  homeward  way. 

Once  started  she  walked  (luiikly,  for  she  should  have 
l)icn  at  home  long  since.  Indeed  she  had  left  her 
aunt'>  almost  directly  after  dinner  with  tlie  intention 
of  getting  liome  early,  for  there  was  alway.->  jiUnty  of 
work  to  call  her.  and  alr-o  tliat  afternoon  she  had  had 
;i  more  than  usually  shrinking  doire  to  get  away  from 
lKMj)lf's  eyes,  and  he  alone  in  tlie  mountain-  once 
more.  She  had  ^tarted  homeward  hy  way  of  tlie 
pad,  but  the  path  that  ran  away  into  the  hills  i)a>t  tla- 
Hull  graveyard  had  lured  her  from  the  hot  (lustine-> 
of  tlie  main  track,  and  thus  it  chanced  that  sitting 
down  to  rest  a  few  moments  a  little  back  among  the 
undergrowth  and  wild  azaleas  she  had  been  a  witness 
to  th.e  scene  between  Mary  and  David. 

As  slie  went  on  her  way  now,  the  knowledge  of  her 
new  possession  kept  pace  with  her  and  seemed  to  touch 
all  life  with  a  radiant  inspiration  —  putting  the  elas- 
ticity of  happiness  into  her  whole  being,  and  her  mind 
wint  eagerly  in  quest  of  something  that  slie  could  do 
for  Mary  to  save  her  from  the  coming  di>aster  —  for 
with  Ellen  to  love  was  to  do. 

Ellen  Daw  had  not  lived  a  normal  life,  and  its  un- 
natural lack  of  affection  and  companion>hip  had 
warped  her  nature  and  made  her  dilTerent  from  most 
young  women,  and  thus,  when  at  last  some  little  offer 
of  friendship  came  to  her,  she  returned  it  with  an 
extravagant,  almost  an  erratic,  wealth  of  love. 

It  did  not  oceui  to  her  that  Mary  v.  a;^  ncariy  as  -iu 
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a>-  luTsclf,  and  that  >hf  had  (crtainly  manv  more  pro- 
lector^  than  ^hc  iiad,  for  \vh(  n  Marv  (apu-  into  hi-r 
arms  slic  had  M-cnicd  to  Kllcn  like  a  link'  hrwildiTcd 
child,  apjxalinj,'  c-pciially  to  htr  for  prfitii  tion;  and 
Kllcn  answered  the  appeal  with  an  ailiinj,'  dt-irc  to  he 
llic  oni-  to  shiltcT  and  defend  her.  Hut  how  was  she 
to  do  it?—  If  slie  could  only  think  of  some  way. 
Suddenly,  a>  her  mind  t^Topetl  thus  for  a  Rolden  solution 
to  Mary's  unliappim--.,  a  ^u^J,'e^tion  sjjran^'  all  at  once 
into  her  mind  and  took  (|ui(  k  shape  a-^  a  po>>ibility. 
Kllen  stood  Niill  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  her  heart 
leaping,'  in  ^rcat  alarmed  bounds,  a.i  !  lier  face  blanch- 
ing as  the  idea  opened  out  before  her  like  a  na>h. 

At  first  it  wa-  only  a  horrifying  thought,  but  as  she 
walked  on  again,  slowly  it  turned  it-elf  over  in  her 
mind,  showing  each  >ide  with  a  terrijjle  insistent  allure- 
ment; and  Ellen,  fostering  it  at  llrst  only  in  a  sort  of 
terrorized  fascination,  found  i)resently  that  it  gripped 
her  more  and  more  with  a  clutch  from  which  she 
seemed  powerless  to  escape.  Vet  apj)alling  as  the 
idea  was,  did  she  honestly  desire  to  escape  from  it? 
What  she  desired  more  than  anything  else  in  the  whole 
universe  at  that  moment  was  to  serve  Mary  Reddin, 
who  with  her  sweet  touch  had  pushed  back  a  little  the 
heavy  do'>rs  of  her  loneliness;  and  the  carrying  out  of 
this  suggestion  would  serve  her  —  would  deliver  her 
from  the  approaching  niin  of  her  love. 

Ellen  let  her  mind  pause  in  fatal  speculation  before  * 
it,  and  presently,  thinking  of  her  own  unimportant  and 
unloved  cvisienee,  as  compared  to  Mar}-,  beloved  and 
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ncidfd  l)V  so  ni;iny,  she  whi-ptTcd  half  "ut  IdikI,  "Hit 
(I'.n't  matter  crbout  mc  —  I  ain't  nally  nuthin'  tir  no- 
body"; and  with  the  word-,  the  idra  tliat  liad  tome  at 
i"ir>t  mcrily  as  a  vaf^e  p()s>ihility  conKiali'd  suddtnly 
into  a  definite  purpc^e,  and  with  a  look  of  white  finahty 
<,n  h.er  face.  Kllen  bei^an  to  walk  very  (juiikly,  aliuo>t, 
indeed,  to  run,  u\)  the  >teep  road  of  the  niounlain. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  Sila-  Daw  im- 
patiently and  angrily  awaiting  her  return,  tliat  he 
might  be  released  from  looking  after  Mrs.  Daw,  to 
hol)l>le  over  to  a  near  by  neighbour's  for  a  Sunday 
eiiat;  for  the  warm  weather  had  lately  cased  hi>  rheu- 
matism sulTuiently  to  enable  him  to  gel  about  a  little 
with  his  two  sticks,  but  not  enough  for  him  to  feel  that 
he  could  take  part  in  any  of  the  farm  work. 

Ellen  gave  no  answer  to  his  storm  of  (juerulous  abuse, 
and  watched  him  depart  presently  with  keen  satisfac- 
tion; for  it  suited  well  with  her  purpose  that  he  should 
be  absent. 

She  had  run  a  good  part  of  the  way  home,  and 
though  she  was  breathless,  lime  had  been  saved,  and 
there  was  yet  a  good  stretch  of  daylight  before  her  — 
even  allowing  for  the  brewing  thunder-storm  which 
would  bring  the  darkness  down  earlier  than  usual. 

She  found  her  adopted  mother  silting  stupidly  in  the 
back  doonvay  watching  the  mcanderings  of  an  old 
hen  and  brood  of  chickens.  At  the  girl's  approach 
she  raised  her  blank  face  and  stared  foolishly.  Ellen 
looked  down  at  her.  Used  as  she  was  to  the  emptiness 
of  the  face,  it  came  over  her  now,  in  hci  aliveness  to 
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all  emotion,  with  a  fresh  shock  of  revelation,  as  though 
she  saw  it  for  the  fir-t  time.  Yet  in  the  vcr)'  shock  she 
put  the  feeling  from  her,  and  stooping  quickly  kissed 
her  mother  with  a  keener  pity  than  ever  before.  Then 
tossing  off  her  sunbonnet  she  went  swiftly  into  the 
kitchen,  and  lighting  the  fire  set  about  her  evening 
tasks  with  feverish  haste. 

She  brought  fresh  water,  filled  the  kettle  and  set  it 
on  to  boil;  made  the  usual  soda  biscuits  and  set  them 
to  rise;  sliced  the  bacon  ready  to  fry  later,  and  then 
catching  up  lier  milk  pail  turned  with  the  same  eager- 
ness to  her  out-of-door  work.  Yet  though  she  worked 
so  quickly,  everything  slie  did  was  done  with  a  strange 
precision  and  careful  finish,  as  tliough  she  were  doing 
it  all  for  the  last  time,  and  in  so  doing  dwelt  upon  it 
with  a  fondness  which  long  familiarity,  and  continual 
repetition,  liad  thrown  around  it. 

Out  of  doors  it  was  the  same  way.  WTicn  she  milked 
the  two  cows  she  felt  a  close  affection  for  them,  and 
when  she  fed  the  old  marc  she  even  put  her  arms  about 
her  neck  and  laid  her  check  against  her  mane. 

"You  an'  me's  seen  some  pretty  tough  times  together, 
ain't  we?"  she  wluspcred,  ''an'  do'  know  but  what 
you've  had  er  harder  time'n  I  hev  —  but  maybe  horses 
don't  keer  like  folks  do.  But  I  keer — "  she  cried 
with  quick  sympathy,  "cause  you've  allers  hed  sech 
er  liard  scuftle.  You  an'  me's  allers  been  sorter  erlike, 
an'  I  keer,  I  do  keer,"  she  said  again,  and  tightened 
her  arms  about  tlie  mare's  neck.  "I  hope  Pappy 
won't  be  mean  tcr  yer,"  s!ie  added  wistfully.    "  But  any- 
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how,  ci  he  is,  ycr  right  olc  an'  ycr  won't  htv  tcr  stan'  hit 
so  very  long." 
1  Every  step  she  took  about  tlic  stable  yard  was  at- 

tended by  a  hurr>-ing,  anxious  flock  of  heterogeneous 
poultry,  and  wlien  at  length  she  emerged  with  tlie  pan 
of  chicken  feed,  the  wliole  multitude  swooped  toward 
lu-r   on   flying   wings.     Turkeys   witli    long   swinging 
gait  and  cruel  eyes,  ducks  with   cheerful  black  eyes 
and   widely   expansive   countenances,    and   hasty    fat 
waddles  assisted  by  outspread  wings;  a  stray  got^se  or 
two,  and  one  lonely  grey  guinea,  besides  all  the  assembly 
of  hens,  puUets,  roosters,  and  little  chicks,  the  latter 
of  var%-ing  ages  numbered  by  weeks;  all  came  to  her 
half  flying,  half  running  — a  soft  wave  of  outspread 
wings.     Some  flew  upon  the  rim  of  the  pan,  snatching 
a  few  eager  pecks  before  bei"  -^  sent  fluttering  to  the 
ground; some, more  adventurou  ,  flew  on  to  her  shoulder, 
and   leaning    over   with    cautious   balar    ng    reached 
outstretched  necks   toward  the  jian,  only  to  end    by 
over-toppling  themselves  and  going  scjuawking  to   the 
ground,  panic-stricken  at  their  own  venturex.meness; 
and  all  about  her  feet  they  were  so  thick  that  the  girl 
could  scarcely  move  without  trampling  upon  tliem.^ 

She  knew  them  all  so  well!  Every  one  of  them  in- 
dividually, as  she  had  known  their  mothers,  grand- 
mothers,'and  great-grandmothers  before  them.  Just 
a  hungry,  selflsh,  squabbling  horde,  intent  only  on 
their  own  welfare,  and  yet  —  she  cared  f.)r  th.em  —  in 
spite  of  all  she  cared  for  them;  for  they  were  all  part  of 
the  life  that  she  was  leaving,  and  truly,  now  that  she 
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came  to  the  wrcnchirif^  away  from  it,  there  was  in- 
finitely more  in  her  shut-away  existence  on  the  moun- 
tain-top than  she  had  ever  dreamed  she  cared  for. 

FHpping  the  last  damp  crumbs  of  the  corn-meal 
dough  from  her  lingers,  she  went  slowly  toward  the 
house,  the  chickens  still  i)ursuing  her,  and  she  herself 
casting  more  than  rme  backward  glance  at  the  landscape 
that  she  knew  so  well.  M(juntains  piled  and  tumbled 
upon  one  another,  little  half-hid  valleys  lying  in  their 
arms;  and  mellowed  farm  lands  in  the  distance,  cut 
across  by  the  silver  flash  of  the  Drupe  River.  In  the 
doorway  she  paused  and  cast  one  long  look  at  it  all; 
and  there  was  not  a  littlest  valley,  nor  haziest  distant 
stretch  of  farm  land,  nor  shimmer  of  the  river,  nor 
least  little  roundtd  knob  of  mountain  peak,  with  which 
she  was  not  acliingly  familiar. 

How  many,  many  times  had  she  stood  as  she  stood 
now  in  that  doorway  when  life  was  lonely  and  hard  and 
bitter,  and  looking  over  at  the  mountains  had  gained 
quiet  and  fortitude  from  their  large  stillness.  And 
now  wliat  else  would  she  ever  find  to  take  their  place? 

Ellen  turned  at  length  in  doors  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  resentment  tliat  on  this  last  evening  there  should 
have  been  no  painting  of  the  sky  in  glorious  sunset 
colours  as  a  remembrance,  but  that  the  sun  should 
have  dropped  instead  into  the  colourless  bank  of 
sullen  storm  clouds. 

Indoors  she  finished  getting  supper,  and  laid  the 
table  with  care.     Her  father  had  not  yet  returned,  but 
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pushed  the  coffee  and  crackling  bacon  to  the  back  of 
the  stove,  and  opened  the  oven  door  that  the  bisciuts 
might  keep  liot  without  burning,  and  then  pausing  in 
the  middle  of  the  poorly  furni>lied  little  kitchen  slie 
stood  for  a  time  taking  in  all  its  well-known  details. 
The  dour  familiarity  of  the  room  seemed  all  at  once  to 
take  on  personality,  and  creeping  toward  lier,  silently, 
intangibly,  to  wrap  long-accustomed  arms  about  her, 
holding  her  in  a  curious  wistful  grip;  as  though  all  the 
inanimate  objects  with  a  sudden  life,  born  of  long 
association,  cried  to  her  that  because  for  so  long  they 
liad  struggled  together  in  a  hard  existence  she  could 
not  leave  them  now. 

And  the  keenest  pathos  of  it  all  was,  that  nature, 
inanimate  objects,  and  indilTerent  animals  were  all, 
now  that  it  came  to  parting,  that  Ellen  Daw's  whole 
life  had  brought  to  her  from  which  to  take  leave. 

For  a  little  while  she  stood  thus  in  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen,  then  with  a  wliimsical  impulse  she  moved  a 
step  or  two  until  she  trod  upon  a  rickety  old  board 
that  creaked  with  her  weight.  Its  protesting  cry  was 
;i  long-heard  voice  which  lor  years  had  answered  at 
intervals  to  the  girl's  hurrying  feel  as  she  went  to  and 
fro  across  the  kitchen;  and  Ellen  chose  now  to  wake  its 
complaint  once  more,  because  it  was  part  of  the  accus- 
li)med  whole,  which,  now  that  she  was  breaking  away 
from  it,  all  tugged  so  suddenly  and  so  strangely  at  her 

lieart. 

She  stood  in  her  place  on  the  old  board,  and  as  she 
did  30  tears  began  to  burn  slowly  into  her  eyes, 
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"I  —  I  dunno  why  I  kccr  tcr  leave  ycr  all  so  much," 
slie  faltered,  putting  her  unsteady  hands  up  to  her 
face.  "I've  jest  hated  it  all  lots  of  times.  Hated  ther 
lonesomeness  an'  thcr  hard  work  an'  everything,  an' 
now,  seems  like  I  must  er  keered  fer  hit  after  all." 

She  stretched  out  lier  arms  to  the  room,  and,  with 
the  action,  again  the  closeness  of  long  familiarity 
rushed  upon  her  acliingly. 

For  a  moment  longer  she  stood,  then  dropping  her 
arms  quickly  she  turned  and  went  resolutely  into  the 
main  room. 

Her  mother  still  sat  in  the  same  blank  attitude  in 
tlie  doorway,  only  now  that  the  chickens  were  gone 
she  played  childishly  with  her  fingers. 

Ellen  went  past  her,  and  going  to  the  high  chimney- 
piece  stood  ujKm  tiptoes  and  rea^ '  ed  one  hand  up, 
groping  along  the  shelf.  In  a  moment  her  fingers 
struck  the  thing  for  whicli  slie  sought,  and  when  she 
drew  her  hand  down  again  she  held  in  it  Silas  Daw's 
pistol.  Searching  hastily  in  an  old  cigar  box  she  found 
the  cartridges,  and  with  trembling  fingers  ^lipped  a 
load  into  i)lace.  With  the  snajjping  tc  of  the  barrel, 
the  sudden  full  revelation  ot  what  she  meant  to  do 
rushed  ujjon  her,  and  with  a  sick  repulsion  she  flung 
ihe  pistol  upon  the  table,  and  springing  back  a  pace 
or  two  stood  looking  at  it  with  staring  frightened  eyes 
of  fascination,  as  though  she  looked  at  a  snake. 

For  a  moment  she  ga/.ed  at  it,  facing  all  that  it 
meant,  and  slowly  >]ie  began  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
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•vnd  of  her  intention.     SV-  had  broken  from  all  her 
accustomed    anchors,    and    fa.ed    a    tiling    that    was 

apjuilling. 

Oh!  what  was  she  planning  to  do?    And  why  was 
there  never  any  one  by  to  give  lier  aid  or  counsel  when 

-he  needed  it  ? 

An  overpowering  desire  for  human  touch  and  com- 
fort came  upon  her  -  something,  some  one,  to  save 
her  from  her  o-   i  mad  >di.     Wildly,  in  the  extremity 
of   her   need,      .c  looked  towaid  her  mother.     The 
w<,mun's    eves    answered    hers    with    their    perpetual 
blankness,   but   empty   as  they  were,  still  they   were 
human,  and  with  a  frightened  cry  Ellen  tied  across 
ihe  room,  and  buried  her  face  against  hei  >houlder - 
"Mammv,   Mammy!"   she   cried,   clinging  to  her - 
an<l  it  seemed  as  though  the  sharpness  of  her  necessity 
must  wake  some  response  in  the  other's  dead  personality. 
"Mammv,  Mammv,"  she  sobbed  again,  cowering 
clo.er  against  her.     A  light  stirred  in  the  expression- 
less face  and  some  old  far-away  memory  ot  the  days 
before  her  fall,  and  before  her  little  babies  had  slipped 
awav,  seemed  to  come  faintly  back  to  the  old  woman, 
and' as  though  Ellen  were  a  tiny  child  she  put   her 
arms   about   her   and   soothed   her   with   murmuring 

babv  talk.  „  i  -.^ 

"What  is  hit,  honey;  what  is  hit  -  can  t  hit  tell  hit  s 

Mammy?"  .  , 

Ellen  drew  herself  up  in  swift  surprise  and  searched 

the  withered  face.    Was  there  a  gleam  of  returning 

reason  there?     Hut  even  while  slie  ga/.ed  eageriy,  the 
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momentary  mattrnal  (.xpri.-^^ion  died  away,  swallowed 
by  the  ()ld  vacant  look,  and  pu>hing  tlie  girl  from  her 
the  old  woman  clapped  her  hands  together  and  broke 
into  the  fragment  of  a  foolish  song,  her  body  swaying 
with  the  tune  and  her  eyes  lit  with  empty  merriment. 

Ellen  sprang  to  her  feet  and  turned  again  to  the 
table.  For  a  little  space  longer  she  stood  wavering 
before  the  pi^t()l,  then  with  a  sudden  swoop  she  caught 
it  uj)  and  tied  desperately  out  of  the  house. 

She  ran  with  bent  head,  scudding  along  like  a 
pursued  animal,  pa>t  the  stable  and  along  the  path  out 
to  the  main  road,  which,  running  up  from  the  Jump- 
ing Creek  Draft,  di])s  over  the  mountain  here,  and 
going  down  to  the  free  bridge  cro>sts  Drupe  River 
there  and  runs  away  to  the  farms  beyond. 

Ellen  checked  lier  rapid  pace  when  she  came  into 
the  road,  and  drew  herself  down  to  a  walk,  for  she  needed 
time  to  think  and  to  plan. 

The  daylight  was  almost  gone  and  the  murky  thunder- 
clouds made  the  sky  very  black  in  the  pause  between 
daylight  and  dark.  The  strength  of  the  storm  seemed 
gathering  itself  for  a  terrific  climax  in  deeper  and 
deeper  drawn  breaths.  Occasionally  a  gust  of  wind 
went  by,  only  to  leave  the  stillness  more  still  and 
oppressively  expectant  than  ever, 

Ellen  had  gone  only  a  little  distance  when  she  be- 
came aware  of  two  of  the  lumber  men  from  Whit- 
comb's  mill  approat  hing  her  swiftly  out  of  the  gloom. 

With  a  hasty  movement  slie  hid  the  pistol  under  her 
apron  and  stoud  waiting,  and  when  the  men  came  up 
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to  her,  her  overwrought  manner  was  gone,  and  she 
was  just  the  shrinking,  reserved  girl  that  they  were 
;neu>tomed  to  meeting  occasionally  on  the  road. 

"  Kin  you  all  tell  me  where  I  kin  lind  Kip  Ryerson?" 
she  inciuired,  after  the  customary  "good  evening"  had 
l,a>sed   between   them.     "I  — I   got   er   message   fer 

him!" 

"Then  you  better  look  sharp  an'  giv'  hit  ter  him 
ternighl  fer  termorrer  mornin'  won't  fmd  him  in  these 
])arts,"  one  of  the  men  laughed. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  persisted. 

"He's  in  camp,  right  this  minute  —  cr  he  was  when 
we  come  erway,  but  he's  ergiltin'  his  kit  tergeiher  ter 
light  out.  He  laid  up  in  ther  woods  back  er  camjj  all 
tlicr  evenin'  thinkin'  that  Cree  feller'd  be  after  him, 
but  some  way  he  didn't  come,  an'  Kip  he  crep'  inter 
camp  jest  er  little  while  ergo  an'  tole  ther  boss  he  was 
goin'  ter  quit  —  an'  I  don't  reckon  even  this  storm'll 
keep  him  from  leavin',  he's  scared  up  so  bad." 

"Which  way  will  he  go?"  Ellen  demanded. 

"He  ain't  said;  but  he's  most  sun  ter  go  erlong  this 
erway,  an'  make  down  fer  ther  free  bridge,  fer  he 
certainly  ain't  goin'  back  into  ther  Draft.  Ef  yer  jest 
wail  here  er  little  spell  you'll  be  most  sure  ter  see  him 
d'rectly,  fer  I  reckon  he  mus'  cr  got  started  by  now." 
\  sharp  thunder-clap  cut  his  words  otT. 
"But  ef  yer  message  ain't  mighty  imp(^rtanl,"  he 
added  as  the  thunder  rolled  away;  "you  better  let  hit 
go,  an'  shoot  fer  home;  fer  its  comin'  one  er  ther  biggest 


siuinib  I  ever  seed,  an'  llial's  savin'  cr  right  smart 
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and  as  though  in  confirmation  of  his  words  a  high  gust 
of  wind  and  driven  spatltr  of  rain-drops  struck  them. 

"Come  on!"  he  cried  to  his  comi)anion,  "cr  we'll 
not  make  hit  ter  kiver  'fore  she  busts."  And  clapping 
their  hats  tightly  on  their  heads,  they  set  olT  running 
up  the  road,  their  thick  boots  clumping  heavily  over 
the  stones.  Almost  immediately  the  darkness  snatched 
them  from  Ellen's  sight,  but  for  some  time  she  could 
still  hear  their  running  feet,  until  the  sound  was  lost 
in  another  thunder  crash  and  scud  of  wind  and  rain. 

Overhead  the  wind  hissed  through  the  tossed 
branches,  and  only  by  putting  her  hand  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  could  Ellen  herself  stand  against  the 
fury  of  it.  Through  the  darkness  the  lightning  winked 
incessantly,  like  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  great 
eye,  and  in  sharp  cracks  the  thunder  followed  close  in 
its  wake.  In  the  distance  the  main  body  of  oncoming 
rain  roared  with  the  full  sound  of  a  cataract,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  in  blown  sheets. 

Ellen  cowered  against  a  tree  for  shelter  and  support, 
and  waited,  her  tliroat  tight  with  nervous  excitement, 
and  waves  of  trembling  surged  over  her  every  now  and 
again.  But  her  fear  was  not  the  fear  of  the  storm,  it 
was  the  agonizing  terror  of  herself,  and  of  the  thing 
she  meant  to  do. 

Blown  through  and  through  by  the  wind,  and 
drenched  to  the  skin,  she  sank  down  to  a  sitting  p  ;>turc, 
and  bending  forAvard  clasped  her  arms  about  her  knees, 
sheltering  with  her  body  the  pistol,  whicli  lay  a  dead 
weight  in  her  lap.     Sitting  thus  in  the  riotous  grip  of 
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the  storm  and  of  her  own  cmoli<.ns,  she  listened  with 
drawn  breath  for  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 
\nd  at  last  in  a  moment's  lull  of  the  wind  and  ^torm 
'.he  heard  them;  heavy  footsteps,  stumbling  and  gro- 
ping over  the  rough  way,  and  once  a  curse  went  with 

Very  slowly  and  very  quietly,  like  a  stealthy  wmd- 
driven  shadow,  Ellen  Daw  rose  to  her  feet;  ver>'  cau- 
tiou^lv,  with  a  tiny  unheard  click,  she  cocked  the  pistol. 
Exc'cpt  when  an  occasional  blue  flame  of  lightning 
drank  up  the  darkness,  all  her  senses  were  merged 
in  that  of  li>tening,  and  she  stood  with  ears  keen  for 
cverv  sound.     Suddenly  a  flasli  lit  the  whole  road  in 
chi/.zling  brilliance,  and  in  the  moment  of  its  intensity 
Ellen  saw  a  man's  figure  still  a  little  di>tance  away 
coming  up  the  uneven  track  toward  her.    Then  the 
soft  lid  of  darkness  shut  down  once  more,  and  the  girl 
drew  a  faint  quivering  breath,  and  again  set  herself 
U,  wait  and  to  listen  for  the  footsteps,  through  the  up- 
roar of  the  storm  the  violence  of  which  increased  every 
moment.     Stumbling  among  the  loose  stones  the  man 
came  on.     He  was  opposite  her  on  the  road  now,  but 
-vll   was  still   dark.     Silently   she  extended   her  arm. 
nnger  on  trigger,  ready  for  the  next  in.tant  of  light. 
She  heard  him  utter  a  protesting  complaint  over  the 
obscurity  of  the  wav,  and  his  footsteps  went  on  a  httlc 
further.   Then  it  came  -  an  intense  vividly  illuminat- 
ing flash.     In  the  outspread  wings  of  light  Ellen  saw 
the  man  held  sharply  up  to  view,  flashed  upon,  and 
enveloped   in   the   brilliance   as   though  he 
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only  thing  to  stv  in  all  tlic  world.  Hi^  hack  was 
toward  Ikt.  and  al  that  shf  fired,  and  on  the  instant 
the  lightning  di>ai)i)tarc'd  into  darkness. 

She  heard  the  man  utter  a  startled  cry,  but  it  was  one 
of  surprise,  not  pain,  an,i  she  knew  that  she  had  mi>sed; 
then  the  sharp  crackling  of  the  thunder  leaped  out  en- 
gulfing all  in  its  licavy  voice;  and  as  it  died  away,  the 
lightning  llasii,  the  report  of  the  pistol,  the  man's  cry 
and  llie  grey  roll  of  tlie  thunder  seemed  all  tleeing  away 
into  the  darkness  and  out  into  space,  to  (juivcr  ^  -f-ver 
down  the  ages  upon  each  other's  horrified  footsteps. 

As  the  thunder  died  Ellen  heard  a  crashing  and 
scattering  of  stones  and  knew  thai  the  man  was  plun- 
ging toward  her  furiously  in  the  aark. 

She  had  fired  her  shot  and  missed,  and  with  the  action 
all  i)ower  had  gone  out  of  her.  Like  a  limp  and  dead 
winter  vine  she  clung  to  the  tree  taink,  unable  to  move, 
though  she  knew  the  man  rushed  upon  her,  beside  him- 
self with  anger,  and  that  the  next  breath  of  lightning 
would  deliver  her  into  his  hanrl-. 

She  was  not  dead  to  the  fear  of  it  all,  yet  she  could 
not  move,  even  to  steal  around  the  tree  and  place  its 
trunk  between  lierself  and  the  grojjing  eager  vengeance 
that  the  dark  held.  He  was  very  close  now,  anfl  she 
could  hear  his  cjuick  breaths.  She  leaned  against  the 
tree  all  but  unconscious  with  terror  and  dread  of  the 
lightning. 

The  lightning  lield  off;  yet  feeling  along  with  out- 
stretched arms  one  of  the  man's  groping  hands  brushed 
against  her  sliouldcr. 
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The  sudden  touch,  the  ne-rne-s  of  him,  ,ind  ihc 
bluck  inten>ity  of  it  :ill,  tore  away  ElKn'>  ni.nhed 
silence,  and  on  the  instant  that  he  touched  her  >hc 
V.  reamed  piercir.^^ly  and  sprang  away. 

With  a  plunge  he  was  upon  her,  tlinging  furious 
grii)ping  arms  about  her  waist.  Again  and  again  she 
s(  reamed  in  an  ecstasy  of  mad  terror;  and  as  tliough  in 
answer  to  her  cries,  the  lightning  oj-emd  wide  Hul.'en 
eyes  of  horror  upon  the  scene,  and  for  an  insta  held 
the  man  and  girl  in  the  wiiite  hollow  of  its  light. 

With  struggling  panic-stricken  strcngili  Ellen  tried 
to  tear  herself  free;  and  as  her  assailant  Held  her  in  his 
raging  grasp  he  lifted  his  face,  and  all  ai  once  she  saw 
that  i"  was  the  face  of  Adrian  Hlair  and  on  the  instant 
he  recogni/ed  her. 

"Ellen  Z?av.'"he  screamed,  mad  with  excitement; 
and  reeled  aside  to  let  the  fury  of  his  strength  pass  her. 
Ellen  fell  away  out  of  his  relaxed  arms  an  unconscious 
heap,  and  the  black  darkness  shut  down  upon  them. 
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When  Klk-n  Daw  opinid  lu-r  eyes  once  more  to 
renewed  eonsdousnc^s,  it  was  lo  find  herself  lyinj? 
upon  the  hay  lieapcd  in  one  eorner  of  tlie  little  slo|)ing 
shed  backed  :i^ain>t  Sila^  Daw's  dilapidated  stable. 
The  lantern  t!iat  she  UMially  kept  then',  in  case  her 
chores  at  the  barn  detained  her  after  dark,  was  lighted 
now  and  swuni;  from  it>  peg  in  the  wall,  its  ray.>  >end- 
ing  a  faint  illumination  over  near-by  objict>,  and  creep- 
ing away  into  the  shadowy  corners  glimmered  almost 
to  obscurity  in  tlieir  blackness. 

Outside  the  wind  >till  went  by  in  shrill  gusts;  the 
rain  tram})led  upon  the  roof,  and  every  now  and  again 
pallid  blue  lightning  stooped  suddenly  out  of  the 
black  wilderness  of  ilie  sky  and  looked  in  at  the  shed's 
open  sides. 

Evidently  .Adrian  Rlair  had  brought  her  there  after 
she  lost  consciousness,  for  he  was  standing  over  her 
knee  deep  in  ihe  hay,  his  face  excited  and  very  angry. 

"What  do  yer  viran  by  shootin'  at  me  (.uter  tlier  dark 
like  that?"  he  demanded  furiously  as  their  eyes  met. 

Ellen  put  her  hands  to  her  temples  and  looked  about 
her  in  wild  bewilderment;  than  all  at  once,  pressing 
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her  face  deep  into  the  hay,  slie  l)n)ke  into  a  storm  of 
low  desolate  sobs. 

At  first  her  tears  came  only  from  the  awfulness  and 
terror  (;f  the  last  few  hours;  but  gradually  a.->  she  wept 
ihe  vividness  of  the  present  relaxed  a  little,  and  one 
after  another  all  the  lonely  miseries  of  her  past  rose  up 
i)eforc   her,   demanding   tluir   full   measure  of   tear>, 
which  always  slie  had  denied  them.    The  deM)lati.in 
of  her  whole  life;  her  unhappy  neglected  childhood; 
the  bitter  imiM)ssibility  of  the  work  laid  upon  her;  the 
poverty  and  shabbiness  staring  at  her  always  with  for- 
lorn eye>;  her  (»wn  hard  sliyness,  that  came  so  fatally 
between  herself  and  any  show  of  friendliness;  Mary's 
tragedy;  and  lastly  again  the  horror  of  herself,  and  of 
tlie   thing  she  had  tried   to  do;  all  these  hearlache> 
strung  them.selves  into  a  rosary  of  grief,  and  to  each 
slic  gave  a  portion  of  her  bitter  tears.     For  the  misery 
of  the  past  she  wept;  for  the  awful  present,  and  for  the 
barren  stretches  of  the  dead  future  wldch  opened  be- 
fore her. 

.-\drian  stood  looking  down  at  her  sliaken  figure, 
and  presently  a  little  of  the  anger  began  to  die  from  his 
usually  gay  face,  which  was  never  meant  for  any  long 
holding  of  wrath. 

Leaning  down  at  length  he  put  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder : 

"WTiat  did  ycr  shoot  at  me  like  that  fer?"  he  per- 
sisted  shaking  her  a  little. 

At  his  toucli  Ellen  struggled  again  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture.    Her  sobs  checked  themselves,  and  pushing  her 
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hair  back  from  her  forehead  she  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  in  dazed  silence. 

She  was  forcing  herself  out  of  her  confusion  of 
accumulated  suffering  and  overwrought  excitement, 
and  trying  to  place  Adrian  and  bring  lier  mind  to  take 
hold  upon  his  fiue>tion. 

In  the  lantern  light  her  eyes  shone  through  their  mist 
of  tears  with  a  flame  of  mysterious  unhappiness,  as 
though  they  had  looked  into  the  unknown  waste  places 
of  grief. 

Her  hair  lay  lieavy  and  very  black  upon  her  brow, 
and  her  whole  ai)pearance  was  unusual  and  ditTerent 
from  anything  Adrian  had  ever  known.  And  as  always 
when  her  real  emotions  were  touched,  her  true  self 
awoke  suddenly  and  sweeping  away  the  barrier  of  her 
shyness  took  swift  and  rightful  possession  of  her  per- 
sonality. 

"I  thought  you  was  Kip  Ryerson,"  she  said  at  length, 
answering  Iiis  (|uestion. 

"Kip  Ryerson!"  he  cried  in  amazement.  "What's 
Kip  done  ter  you?"  he  demanded  quickly. 

"He  ain't  done  nothin',"  she  answered,  her  voice 
far  away  and  lifeless. 

"Ain't  done  nothin'!  .\n'  yit  you  tried  ter  >hoot  him 
out  er  iher  dark!"  he  cried  incredulou>ly.  Suddenly 
an  idea  rose  before  him,  and  again  anger  leaped  into  his 
eyes. 

"  I  knew  wliy  yer  done  hit,"  he  cried,  "yer  done  hit 
'cau'-t'  yer  love  David  Cree!'" 

Kllen  looked  at  his  iT'.shcd  face  steadily  for  a  moment 
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Ixfore  she  answered.     She  was  not 


V  as  she  had 


Inin  the  other  times  when  he  had  ace  '  her  of  caring 
for  David.  Then  her  anger  had  been  !;iiidlcd  sharply 
by  mortification,  for  he  had  hiid  a  scornful  hand  upon 
what  she  believed  to  be  the  truth;  but  her  feelings  had 
iravellecl  so  far  from  that  old  imagined  emotion  that 
his  facing  her  with  it  now  seemed  almost  preposterous; 
and  loo  impossible  an  idea  even  to  humiliate  her. 

"No,"  she  returned  finally,  "no,  I  don't  kcer  fer 
him."  She  spoke  so  quietly,  and  with  such  unmoved 
strength  of  conviction,  that  Adrian  knew  beyond  a 
doubt  that  she  spoke  the  truth. 

"Then  what  in  ther  name  cr  sense  did  ycr  do  hit 
fer?"  he  questioned,  dumbfounded. 

"I  did  hit  'cause  I  keer  crbout  Mary  Reddin,"  she 
answered  simply. 

Adrian  gave  vent  to  a  long  whistle  of  astonishment; 
;  nd  Ellen  knew  that  her  reply  had  brought  his  imagina- 
tion to  an  incredible  standstill,  as  though  a  blank  wall 
rose  up  before  him,  and  suddenly  a  desire  to  make  him 
understand  seized  her. 

"Set  down  here  fer  er  little  bit,"  she  said  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  hay  at  her  side,  'an'  I'll  tell  yer  how  hit 
dl  was." 

Adrian  hesitated  a  moment,  but  finally  dropped 
down  beside  her,  awaiting  her  explanation  in  silent 
mystification. 

Ellen  clasped  her  hands  about  her  knees  and  began, 
her  expression  aloof,  and  her  eyes  looking  out  into  the 
soft  murk  of  darkness,  as  though  there  on  the  curtain 
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of  the  night  she  saw  the  events  of  the  afternoon  thrown 
magic-lantern  like. 

"I  was  comin'  home  from  A'nt  Mary's,"  she  said 
with  simple  directness,  "an'  hit  was  so  awful  warm  by 
tner  road  that  when  I  come  ter  ther  little  path  goin' 
through  ther  wotJs  by  ther  Hull  graveyard,  I  turned 
crlong  hit;  an'  when  I  come  ter  ther  place  where  hit 
runs  over  ther  fence  an'  down  ergin  ter  ther  road,  I 
was  so  hot  I  jest  set  down  on  er  log  back  er  little  piece, 
in  ther  woods,  ter  rest  an'  cool  off  er  spell.  An'  while 
I  was  er  setlin'  there  Dave  Crec  an'  Marj'  Rcddin  come 
crlong,  but  they  didn't  see  me  fer  I  was  sorter  hid  by 
tlier  biesh  an'  wild  honeysuckles.  Mary  was  walkin' 
holdin'  on  ter  Dave's  hand,  an'  jest  lookin'  up  into 
his  face  every  little  l)it,  so  scared  an'  so  pitiful,  hke  she 
thought  every  second  he  was  goin'  ter  slip  >  rway  from 
her,  an'  Dave  he  looked  like  he  was  way  oti  ter  hisself 
in  some  lost  place.  An'  when  they  come  ter  ther  fence, 
Dave  jest  turned  round  an'  said  'Good-by' — spoak- 
in'  right  cjuiet,  an'  when  he  said  iiit  I  knowed  all  in  er 
minute  what  he  was  goin'  ter  do.  An'  Mary  — " 
Ellen  faltered  a  n^oment,  and  when  she  went  on  her 
voice  had  taken  on  new  shades  of  tenderness.  "An' 
Mary,"  she  continued,  "jest  went  down  on  her  knees 
an'  begged  him  not  ter  go,  an'  done  everj-thing  she 
knowed  ter  keep  him;  but  hit  didn't  do  no  good,  fer 
'n  ther  end  he  climbed  over  ther  fence  an'  went  on 
down  ther  hill.  An'  Mary  stood  an'  watched  him  fer 
«r  little  spell,  like  she  jest  couldn't  take  hit  in  that  he'd 

left  her,  an'  then  all  of  a  sudden,  when  she  knowed  hit 
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was  really  so,  she  put  her  head  down  against  thcr  fence 
an'  cried  like  she'd  cry  her  heart  out  —  fer  she'd  tole 
Uavid  ef  he  did  anything  tor  Kip  lie  shouldn't  never 
hcv  her,  an'  I  know  she  mcnt  hit." 

Ellen  paused  as  she  had  paused  often  during  her 
narrative,  looking  out  into  the  darkness  as  though  the 
scene  flashed  out  before  her  and  she  waited  a  moment 
l(Mjking  at  it  before  going  on  again. 

"An',  an'  then  after  Dave  had  gone,"  she  resumed, 
"I  come  out  from  where  I'd  been  scttin',  an'  wlien 
Mary  seed  me  she  jest  come  inter  my  arms  like  er  little 
hurt  child  what  didn't  know  hits  way.  An'  then  after 
er  little  bit  she  went  on  home,  but  first  she  put  her 
arms  round  my  neck  an'  said  she  loved  me." 

Ellen  got  slowly  to  her  feet,  clinching  her  young  toil- 
worn  hands  hard  together,  and  when  she  spoke  it  was 
in  a  low  voice  all  to  herself,  as  though  Adrian  Bhir 
were  forgotten. 

"She  was  ther  only  'ivin'  soul  on  God's  earth  ever 
said  she  loved  me,"  she  >aid  softly.  "  I've  lived  all  my 
life,"  she  went  on  after  a  little,  with  bitterness  in  her 
i,,nc  —"I've  lived  all  my  Ufe  jest  natu'ally  hungry  an' 
tliirsty  fer  somebody  ter  say  they  keered  whether  1 
lived  in  ther  world  er  got  out  er  hit;  an'  ther  ain't  never 
been  one  soul  ter  say  hit  till  she  did.  1  wouldn't  er 
keered  who  hit  was  —  er  ole  woman  er  a  ole  man  — 
any  po'  pitiful  thing  nobody  didn't  hev  no  use  f(jr 
wcmld  er  been  betlcr'n  nothin',  an'  good  ernough  fer 
iiif,  so  long  es  tliey  keered  fer  me.  But  ther  jest  ain't 
never  been  nobody.     Not  one  single  living  soul.     I've 
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I'vcd  lots  or  folks  in  my  lu-art,  an'  kinder  tried  ter 
fool  myself  by  playin'  like  they  keered  fer  mc  —  hut  I 
allers  knowed  well  enough  they  never  did  — they 
didn't  even  want  my  love,  let  erlone  givin'  me  any  er 
their'n." 

Slie  paused,  her  face  llushcd  and  the  tears  gathering 
again  slowly  in  her  eyes. 

"Lots  an'  lots  er  times,"  she  went  on,  "Ivc  fed 
stray  dogs  that  come  erlong  an'  petted  'em,  an'  took 
liome  little  half-starved  cats,  folks  hed  lef  erlong  ther 
road,  'cause  hit  allers  seemed  ter  me  they  was  jest  what 
I'd  er  been  ef  I'd  er  been  er  dog  or  a  cat  —  ther  wouldn't 
er  been  noljody  ter  keer  fer  me  neither,  an'  I'd  er  been 
Hung  out  on  ther  road  ter  starve  jest  like  they  was. 
An'  wlien  I  look  'em  home,  I  allers  wondered  ef  God 
keered  ernough  fer  them  ter  send  me  erlong  ter  take 
'em  in  and  Ix-  good  to  'em,  why  lie  didn't  keer  ernough 

fer  me  ter  send  somebody  erlong  ter  love  me.     An' 

an'  then,"  she  faltered  jKunfully;  "I  got  er  think!n' 
that  maybe  even  (}od  didn't  keer  fer  me  —  not  even 
Ood  —  es  ef  tlier  was  somelhin'  wrong  an'  cur'us 
erbout  me,  that  jest  rose  up  betwixt  me  an'  any  kind 
er  love  er  hapj^iness.  An'  then  — "  her  eyes  suddenly 
grew  luminous,  and  her  whole  face  lit  up  —  "an'  tlicn," 
she  cried  triumphantly,  "Mary  Reddin,  thjr  sweetelt 
little  thing  an'  ther  prettiest  little  thing  in  ther  whole 
Draft,  she  come  inter  my  arms,  an'  said  >he  loved  mc, 
an'  when  she  said  hit  her  face  looked  jest  like  one  er 
these  here  little  wliite  spring  flowers  with  ther  rain  on 
hit.     She  said  siie  loved  me,"  slie  repeated  lingering 
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over  tlic  words.    "She  suid  slu-  loved  me,  an'  —  iin'  CkkI 
knows  I  would  cr  died  fer  her." 

She  stood  perfectly  still,  in  silence,  and  tnough  she 
made  no  gesture  save  the  tiglit  clinching  of  her  tired 
hands,  Adrian  know  tliat  the  whole  :  lundations  of  her 
being  were  shaken. 

id  tlien  put  out  his 


He 


watched  her  for  a  moment,  and  tiien 
hand  and  just  touched  her  shoulder  softly. 

"Po'  little  thing,"  he  said.  Ellen  turned  and  looked 
at  him,  as  though  she  came  back  from  far  away;  and 
at  his  touch  and  look  her  face  took  on  a  swift  surprise. 

She  sank  down  upon  the  hay  once  more,  and  d  iw- 
ing  a  deep  breath  stumbled  (  a  with  her  story. 

"An'  then  on  my  way  home,  wilst  I  was  thinkin' 
what  I  could  do  fer  Mary,  hit  come  ter  me  all  at  onct 
that  ef  I  —  ef  I  —  killed  Kij),  lut  would  make  liit  all 
ritrht  fer  her.  An'  I  kei)'  thinkin'  ter  mvself  that  hit 
didn't  matter  what  hap[)ened  ter  me,  'cos  I  was  jest 
nothin'  ter  nobody.  An'  so  1  — I  fixed  ter  do  hit  — 
but  oh!"  she  broke  off  suddenly,  wild  terror  in  her 
eyes.  "  Oh !  I  was  skeered,  I  was  skeered !  Hit  sec  nied 
so  awful  an'  wicked."  She  shrank  away,  burying  her 
face  in  her  arms  and  siiivering  in  long  friglitcned 
tremors.  In  a  moment  she  raised  her  lace  to  his 
again,  looking  at  him  with  dark  beseeching  eye-. 

"I  didn't  do  hit,  did  I?"  slie  cried  di^t^actedly. 
"Oil!  say  I  didn't  do  hit";  she  licggcd.  "Fer  oh! 
I'm  skeered  —  I'm  skeered  er  myself!" 

For  a  moment  the  strain  and  the  terror  of  it  had  all 
but  tossed  her  into  insanity.     Looking  at  her  (li>traught 
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face,  Adrian  nali/.cd  this  with  the  (luick  insight  which 
undiilay  all  his  apparent  gay  inflilTercnt  c  —  antl 
knew  that  he  must  act,  and  act  (luickly.  Sinking  down 
be>ide  her  he  took  her  cold  hands  in  hi,-,. 

"You  po' little  thing  —  po'  little  thing,"  he  said 
soothingly. 

"Did  I  do  hit?"  Did  I  do  hit?  she  breathed,  her 
fear  lit  eyes  imploring  him. 

"No,  yer  didn't  do  hit  —  er  'course  ycr  didn't,"  he 
answered.  "God  wouldn't  er  let  yer  do  hit.  He 
wouldn't  er  let  er  jk)'  little  l.mely  thing  fling  herself 
erway  like  that." 

Hi^  strong  hands  quieted  her  with  a  gentle  tender- 
ness, and  his  voice  was  \xry  kind. 

"Ver'vc  lived  so  long  erway  from  folks  up  here, 
that  yer  got  ter  thinkin'  all  sorts  vr  cur'us  things;  but 
even  ef  yer  didn't  b'lieve  hit  I  reckon  (]od  was  er- 
keerin'  fer  yer  all  ther  time." 

Suddenly  he  jjut  out  his  arm  and  drew  her 
strongly  to  him.  ".\n'  I  was  erkeerin'  too,"  he  said 
softly. 

Hut  his  gesture  startled  her  and  she  drew  away  with 
fjuick  fear. 

"  Don't  be  skeercd  —  don't  be  skcered  er  mc,  honey," 
In-  murmured,  and  drew  her  back  to  him,  pressing  her 
head  down  against  tlie  hollow  of  his  shouhler. 

For  a  moment  Ellen  struggled  again>i  him,  but  he 
held  her  tenderly,  reassuringly,  and  at  length  she  lay 
still,  for  she  was  utterly  weary  and  half  beside  herself 
with  friglit,  and  in  her  exhausted  bewilderment  she 
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only  knew  that  it  was  good  for  once  to  be  held  in  the 
.shelter  of  a  strength  greater  than  her  own. 

Outside  the  storm  went  on  tumultuously,  the  rain 
bi.'iting  upon  the  roof,  and  the  lightning  showing  in 
occasional  flares;  but  inside  for  a  long  time  there  was 
^-iknce. 

At  Kngth,  however,  looking  down  at  her  dark  face, 
beautiful  and  pathetic  in  its  weary  loneliness,  a  tender 
\vliim>ical  smile  began  to  play  about  Adrian  Hlair's 
mouth. 

"Who'd  yer  say  hit  was  keered  fer  yer?"  he  said 
at  la>t,  in  scarcely  more  than  a  whisper. 

Low  as  the  words  were  they  nevertheless  broke  the 
frozen  spell  of  Ellen's  bewilderment,  and  the  confu>ed 
mist  of  her  mind  cleared  to  a  sudden  realization  of  the 
present;  and  with  the  colour  sweeping  over  her  face 
in  hot  waves  she  struggled  away  from  his  arms,  look- 
ing at  him  again  with  frightened  eyes. 

But  Adrian  persisted  in  the  question. 

"Who  did  yer  say  keered  fer  yer?''  he  said. 

"Mary  Reddin  said  she  did,"  Ellen  answered 
wonderingly,  and  made  a  motion  to  rise  to  her  feet. 

Hut  Adrian  with  a  laugh  drew  her  suddenly  back 
into  his  arms. 

"Who  did  yer  say  ?"  he  repeated. 

And  "Mary  Reddin,"  Ellen  faltered  again,  though 
her  voice  shook  and  her  eyes  were  wide  with  mingled 
U'rror  and  surprise. 

At  her  words  Adrian  stooped  quickly  and  kissed  her 

full  upon  the  lij)s. 
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'•Who?     Who?"  he  (i-iid  again. 

And  Elkn'>  heart  leaped  into  her  tliroal  with  a  sud- 
den justnnislicd  bound,  and  sl;e  was  silent. 

.\drian  lauglied  a.cjuin,  a  hav  ripple  of  triumph. 

"Mary  Reddin!  Mary  Reddin!"  he  cried  >corn- 
fully.  "rm  ergoin'  ter  tell  yer  now  wlio  luve^  ytr  ^ure 
'nough." 

Ellen's  eyes  lij^dited  with  a  brilliant  a^toni.^hment, 
and  af,'ain  .Adrian  ki»ed  iier. 

"I  allers  knowed  yer  was  eriive,"  lie  >aid  tenderly, 
"but  I  never  knowed  jest  what  wa>  ther  uiird  ter  wake 
yer  up  with.  IIuw  long,"  he  broke  off,  "der  yer  reckon 
I've  loved  yer?" 

Ellen  shook  her  head,  her  eyes  .still  inc  redulous, 
"I  never  knowed  yer  loved  me  at  all,"  she  answered, 
fnr  she  thought  he  played  with  her,  and  again  slie  tried 
in  vain  to  draw  herself  away  from  him. 

"I've  loved  yer,"  Adrian  went  on,  "ever  since  tlsat 
time  I  was  tellin'  yer  erbout  thds  mawnin'  when  th.er 
dogs  got  ter  flghtin'  in  ther  schoolhou>e,  an'  you  was 
ther  only  thing  in  petticoats  thet  wa'n't  skeered.  I 
knowed  then  thet  yer  hed  ther  stuff  in  yer  thet  I  wanted, 
an'  I've  knowed  hit  right  erlong  ever  >.ince.  .\n'  er 
heap  er  times  I  was  watchin'  out  fer  yer  when  yer 
never  guessed  hit.  Why  — "  he  laughed  suddenly'  - 
"ther  worst  light  I  most  ever  hed  at  school  was  with 
Len  Cooper  'cause  hi^  >ister  laffed  at  yer  fer  comin' 
barefoot  ter  school  after  all  ther  other  children  hed  [»ut 
on  their  shoes.  Len  was  er  right  smart  size  bigger'n 
ir.e,  an'  I  hed  er  terrible  scuffle  fer  hit,  but  in  tlier 
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(ivl  1  got  him  licktcl  good  ;in'  plenty  —  but  he  do' 
kniiw  tur  this  day  wiiy  hit  \va>  I  jumped  him  lliat  time," 
he  ( nnrhided  chuckling. 

KUen's  eyes  still  dwell  upon  his  face  in  a  great 
>urprise. 

"An'  llien  do  yer  recollect  how  ther  us'ent  ter  be 
no  foot  log  over  that  there  little  crick  at  ther  foot  er 
thi  r  mountain  ?  You  hed  ter  cross  hit  every  day  coniin' 
trr  xhool,  an'  one  day  1  hetred  ther  teacher  givin'  hit 
tt  r  yrr,  because  you  was  all  wet,  an'  yer  said  ther  stones 
at  ther  cros>in'  wa>  so  slick  that  you  slipj.>ed  offcn  one 
If  them  an'  fell  inter  ther  water.  The  next  day  was 
Sat'dy,  an'  I  went  u\)  right  soon  in  ther  mornin'  an' 
lixed  er  foot  log  acrost  ther  crick  there"  —  he  laughed  at 
a  >udden  thought;  "I  recollect  1  wrote  on  er  little 
jiiece  er  paper  an'  put  hit  under  one  end  er  ther  log 
where  wouldn't  nobody  ever  see  hit  —  "Ain't  nobody 
ter  walk  on  this  log  but  my  sweetheart!  "  Reckon  that 
paper's  rotted  erway  long  ergo,  an'  heaps  er  other 
folks  lies  walked  over  on  that  log,  but  they  wouldn't 
none  er  them  er  got  ther  chansl  ter,  ef  my  sweetheart 
hadn't  er  slipped  in  there  tliat  time,"  he  concluded, 
looking  down  at  her  with  smiling  eyes. 

•'Hut  whyn't  yer  never  tell  me  before?"  she  asked 
wonderingly,  and  even  yet  it  had  not  truly  come  home 
to  her. 

"Well,  really  I  do'  know.  I  wanted  ter  allers  — 
but  some  way  I  was  jest  natu'ally  >keered  ter.  When  I 
was  er  little  feller  I  said  I'd  tell  yer  when  I  was  growed; 
an'  when  that  time  come,  I  said   I'd  save  up  some 
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money  first,  an'  then  when  I  got  ther  money,  I  said  I'd 
wait  till  I'd  Ijuilt  ycr  ther  fmest  house  anywhere  round 
here,  an  then  I'd  tell  yer.  Hut  when  ther  house  was 
done  I  was  jest  es  skeered  cs  ever,  cause  ycr  allers 
seemed  so  sorter  froze  up  an  cold.  I  di<l  Icnv  ter  tell 
yer  that  day  I  helped  yer  plant  ycr  crrn,  but  sted  er 
tellin'  yer  I  jest  made  yer  mad  erbout  Dave.  An'  tlien 
this  mornin'  ergin  when  I  was  all  sorter  warmed  up 
from  fightin'  I  meant  ter  do  hit,  but  yer  got  mad  ergin 
erbout  him,  an'  1  commenced  ter  be  'fraid  yer  keered 
fer  him  sure  'nough.  An'  then  I  got  mad  witii  myself 
fer  bein'  so  -keery  an'  I  jest  lowed  I'd  come  up  this 
evenin'  an'  tell  ycr  no  matter  what  hapi)ened  —  but  I 
didn't  gue^s  what  would  happen  sure  'nough,"  he 
laughed.  "An'  now,  sweetheart,  I've  told  ycr,"  he 
fmished;  "an'  yer  needn't  never  say  ergin  nolx)dy 
don't  keer  about  ycr  cr  want  ycr  love  —  fer  I  want  hit 
—  all  of  hit  —  morc'n  I  want  anything  else  in  ther 
world." 

He  paused  a  moment  searching  her  dark  eyes. 

"Have  ycr  got  any  fer  me,  honey?"  he  asked  softly. 

Ellen  struggled  away  from  him,  and  hokling  herself 
off  at  arm's  length,  looked  long  into  his  face  with 
questioning  eyes. 

"Oh!  is  hit  true,"  she  cried  at  length  painfully  — 
"is  hit  true  that  yer  want  me  an'  want  my  love?" 

"Hit's  true,  honey,"  he  answered  earnestly;  "hit's 
every  word  true.  I  want  yer  love  —  I  want  every  bit 
yer  got,  fer  all  mim's  yours." 

And  looking  at  him  Ellen  knew  at  last  that  it  was 
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true,  and  as  she  went  back  to  the  shelter  oi  his  arms 
all  the  old  wistful  unhappy  question  of  her  face  was 
lost  in  the  glorious  light  of  this  undreamed  of  answer. 

"An'  yer  hou>e  is  all  ready  fer  ycr  too,  sweetheart," 
he  whispered  after  a  pause.  "I've  got  ther  garden 
all  dug  an'  hit's  jest  waitin'  fer  you  ter  put  in  ther  seed-." 

"Ther  house  is  might v  nice,  but  hit  ain't  ther  house 
I  kcer  about,"  she  answered;  and  her  glance  swept 
over  him  with  the  stored  intensity  of  the  love  that  slie 
liad  gathered  out  of  all  the  lonely  years  of  weary 
nej'lcct. 

'■.An'  jest  you  mind  this,"  Adrian  went  on  master- 
fully; "don't  yer  go  tn.in'  ter  settle  things  fer  Mary 
Reddin  an'  Dave;  'cause  now  yer  belong  ter  me,  m) 
ycr  ain't  got  no  right  ter  fling  yerself  envay  like  that, 
fer  yer  don't  own  yerself  no  mo'." 

\  little  shy  smile  danced  about  Ellen's  mouth,  though 
her  eyes  were  surprised  to  tears  by  the  wonder  of  it  all. 

"I'm  glad  I  don't,"  she  answered;  "for  hit's  — hit's 
nice  ter  belong  ter  somebody." 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


THE   PLAYERS 


WnE.v  David  Crce  wont  past  his  mother  and  sisters 
and  was  gathered  into  the  murk  of  that  sombre  evening, 
he  walked  with  a  resolute  step,  and  a  white  determina- 
tion of  face.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was  once 
more  the  passionate  boy  of  twelve,  witli  his  promise 
fresh  upon  him,  and  the  loss  of  his  father  poignantly 
new.  Tlie  wave  of  his  mother's  fury  had  swept  him 
back  to  his  boyhood.  Her  terrible  words,  her  voice,  her 
gestures,  had  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  past, 
had  waslied  his  memory  of  the  last  ten  years  as  though 
they  had  never  been,  and  all  the  passion  of  that  bygone 
time  rushed  back  upon  him  in  currents  of  fire.  With 
the  accumulation  of  her  frenzied  bitterness,  she  had 
suddenly  lifted  awav  the  weight  and  obscuritv  of  the 
deadening  years,  uncovering,  as  it  were,  the  live  rage 
of  his  childhood.  The  past  was  upon  him,  and  the 
boy  he  had  been  and  the  man  he  was  struck  close  hands 
in  the  fellowship  of  hate,  and  went  forth  together  upon 
their  path  of  revenge. 

To  any  one  else  it  would  have  been  difficult  walking, 
for  the  storm  and  the  night  approached  in  company 
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on  l^'-'-ck  wings;  the  objects  seen  faintly  through  the 
du>;  ook  on  fantastic  and  uncanny  shapes,  and  the 
wail  of  the  wind  seemed  just  the  voice  of  the  lost  dark- 
ness made  audible;  but  David  kne.v  the  Jumping 
Creek  Draft  from  end  to  end.  All  the  smallest  irregu- 
larities of  the  road  were  familiar  landmarks  to  him, 
and  the  swing  of  his  stride  was  almost  as  steady  as 
though  day  and  not  night  held  the  valley  in  it.-^  hand. 

Evenly,  silently,  revenge  incarnate,  he  went  up  the 
main  track  of  the  Draft;  past  the  little  schoolhouse; 
past  the  huddle  of  farms  just  beyond  it,  where  the  dogs 
set  up  a  furious  barking  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
and  where  the  lamps  winking  from  the  different  scat- 
tered windows  were  evidence  of  a  life  which  seemed 
to  him  very  remote,  and  very  far  away  from  anything 
with  which  he  was  concerned  or  ever  had  been;  past 
the  knoll  where  Adrian  Blair's  empty  house  stood 
waiting  Ellen  Daw's  dark  presence,  he  went,  and  at 
last  struck  into  the  narrow  roadway  making  up  Drupe 
Mountain  to  the  Daws'  farm  and  to  Aleck  Whitcomb's 
lumber  camp.  In  the  desolation  of  that  lonely  path, 
where  the  mountains  on  cither  side  went  up  like  black 
ramparts,  he  took  out  his  pistol  and  held  it  ready  in 
liis  hand,  for  there  was  no  telling  to  wh.at  the  loneliness 
and  obscurity  might  give  sudden  birth. 

Here  the  road  was  more  difficult  to  pick,  and  of 
necessity  he  went  slowly,  and  was  glad  every  time  the 
lightning  fled  along  the  way  before  him  on  winged 
feet.  Glad,  too,  of  every  crash  of  thunder,  and  every 
blown  devil  that  the  wind  loosed.     And  once  or  twice 
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when  the  wind  was  very  strong,  and  the  Hghtning 
sharply  forked,  he  stopped  still  in  the  path  and  laughed 
furiously,  for  he  was  on  fire  with  the  need  of  tierce, 
blinding  action,  and  it  was  good  to  him  that  the  storm 
should  answer  his  mood;  that  the  darkness  should  be 
shriekingly,  flaringly  rent  asunder  by  the  wmd  and 
lightning,  and  the  stillness  shivered  by  the  crackling 
thunder;  that  all  the  elements  should  be  torn  into  a 
riotous  uproar,  as  he  was  torn  with  the  dizzy  swirl  of 
his  own  anger. 

At  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  the  road  divides, 
the  left  fork  leading  down  to  the  river  by  way  of  the 
Daws'  farm,  and  the  right-hand  one  running  along  the 
mountain  to  Whitcomb's  lumber  camp,  David  turned 
down  the  latter,  and  that  short  rnile  to  the  camp,  be- 
cause of  the  tantalizing  nearness  now  of  his  revenge, 
seemed  longer  to  his  impatient  feet  than  all  the  miles 
from  the  Draft  added  together. 

But  in  spite  of  its  infuriating  distance,  he  was  met  at 
last  by  the  sharp  smell  of  sawdust,  and  saw  in  the 
darkness  the  dim  shapes  of  the  piled  lumber,  the  mill 
shed,  and  the  other  few  buildings  of  the  camp. 

At  the  door  of  the  main  shack  Aleck  Whitcomb 
himself  faced  him  out  of  the  lamp-lit  interior  in  answer 
to  his  knock. 

As  he  saw  David's  face  in  the  outside  gloom,  which 
the  rays  from  the  faint  kerosene  lamp  at  his  back 
seemed  only  to  play  across  and  not  to  pierce,  Whit- 
comb started  slightly. 

"Reckon  you  come  lookin'  fer  that  feller  who's  been 
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f^oin'  by  thiT  name  of  Jake  Green,  but  who's  really 
Kip  Ryerson  they  tell  me,"  he  said. 

"That's  what  I  am,"  Da%id  answered  quietly,  mak- 
ing no  attempt  at  concealment.  He  was  going  to  kill 
Ryerson,  and  all  the  world  was  welcome  to  a  knowledge 
(»f  his  intentions.  There  was  no  caution  in  his  ven- 
geance. He  had  a  sort  of  furious  scorn  of  any  attempt 
to  save  himself,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  he  would 
have  liked  to  kill  the  man  with  all  the  Draft  lined  up 
as  witnesses  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  oath,  and  to 
do  it  before  them  all  with  his  bare  hands. 

Wliitcomb  laughed  shortly  at  his  reply.  "Well,  you'll 
hev  ter  look  fer  him  somewheres  else,"  he  said.  "He 
left  these  parts  this  mornin'  'fore  dinner  —  I  hear  you 
giv'  him  er  right  good  reason  fer  goin'  at  prcachin'." 

"Which  way'd  he  go?"  David  demanded. 

"W'ell,  really  he  was  in  sech  er  hurry  he  didn't  leave 
no  address,  but  I  know  mighty  well  he  didn't  go  down 
inter  ther  Draft,"  the  other  answered  jocosely. 

"Then  he's  gone  over  ther  mountain,  an'  down  ter 
ther  river,"  David  said  restlessly,  and  turned  to  go. 

"Yer'd  better  lay  up  here  in  camp  till  ther  storm's 
over,"  Whitcomb  urged  him;  but  David  shook  his 
head,  and  went  away  again  into  the  darkness,  though 
already  the  rain  was  beginning  heavily,  and  the  roar 
of  it  upon  the  iron  roofing  of  the  mill  shed  was  deafen- 
ing. 

Whitcom  J  turned  back  into  the  shack,  shutting  the 
door  after  him,  though  he  did  so  with  some  difTiculty 
against  the  full  breath  of  the  wind. 
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"Ylt  kin  come  on  down  crgin  now,"  he  siiid,  rai^in;^ 
his  voice  to  almost  a  >lu»ut  lo  make  it  audible  above 
the  storm.     "He's  grme." 

From  the  loft  above,  at  his  words,  two  lank  legs 
swung  down  on  to  the  ladder,  and  then  paused  in  hesi- 
tation. 

"Come  on,"  Whitcomb  shouted  again,  and  this  time 
there  was  a  savage  ring  in  his  voice. 

The  legs  came  down  a  rung  and  then  anotlier  rung, 
and  as  they  descended  the  body  and  tlicn  the  face  of 
Ki[)  Ryerson  came  into  view.     The  face  was  very  pale. 

"What  in  all  H  —  did  yer  want  ter  ask  him  in  for?" 
he  demanded,  a  shake  in  his  voice. 

"Cause  I  pretty  well  guessed  he  wouldn't  come;  an' 
ef  he  had  I  lowed  I  could  trust  yer  ter  lay  riglit  close 
outer  sight  upstairs,"  the  other  returned.  ".An'  now 
let  me  tell  yer  sometliing,  Jake  Green,  er  Kip  Ryerson, 
cr  whatever  yer  call  yersclf  —  you'll  clear  outer  this 
by  thcr  very  first  crack  er  day  er  Fll  know  ther  reason 
why.  Hit  won't  pay  yer  ter  hide  'round  here  no  longer 
thinkin'  Fm  goin'  ter  keep  Dave  Cree  offer  yer.  Fve 
lied  ernough  erbout  yer  a'ready,  an'  ef  yer  think  I'm 
ergoin'  ter  keep  hit  up  yer  powerfully  mistaken.  I 
done  hit  this  time  not  out  cr  any  perticular  regard  fer 
yer,  but  jest  because  Dave's  worked  fer  me,  an'  he's 
erbout  the  best  liand  in  ther  woods  I  ever  seed;  an' 
hands  is  too  scarce  a'ready  fer  me  ter  want  ter  nm  th;er 
re>k  er  havin'  one  er  ther  Ijest  ones  I  know  sent  ter  ther 
j)enitentiary  er  maybe  hung  fer  good.  So  yer'll  jest 
erhlige  me  bv  trvin'  ter  keep  outer  Dave  Cree's  wav 
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wlicn  ycr  light  nut  in  thcr  mornin'  —  ji.'>t  tt'r  erbligc 
iHi',  yer  undcrstan',"  be  concluded  with  a  roar  of  scorn- 
ful laughter. 

He  was  a  powerful  man  and  arrogant  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  strengtii,  and  of  his  ability  to  manage  other 
men,  and  he  stood  now  with  open  contempt,  regard- 
ing the  other's  weakly  evil  face,  consumed  as  it  was 
with  fear  and  with  furtive  rage. 

"Lord!"  he  went  on  witli  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter. 
''How  yer  ever  got  uj)  ther  spunk  ter  resk  comin'  back 
inter  these  parts,  beats  me.  I  reckon  ycr  must  er 
tl'.ought  Alderson  Cree's  murder  hadn't  made  no  more 
impression  on  other  folks  than  it  had  on  you  —  Now 
don't  trouble  ycrself  ter  say  yer  didn't  do  hit,"  he  con- 
tinued quickly,  as  Ryerson  opened  his  mouth  in  blas- 
phemous denial,  "cause  everybody  knows  yer  did,  an' 
you'll  be  powerful  grateful  ter  me  when  Jedgement 
Day  comes  erlong  that  I  kep'  yer  from  one  lie  anjhow." 
He  paused  again,  and  again  the  contempt  of  his  glance 
swept  over  the  cowering  figure  before  him.  Again  he 
laughed,  and  at  the  laugh  and  the  hectoring  gaze,  hate, 
like  a  smothered  flame,  played  stealthily  in  Ryerson's 
flropped  eyes. 

"Now  mind  what  I  say,"  Whitcomb  went  on,  cross- 
ing over  to  the  door;  "daylight  sees  yer  cleared  outer 
here,  er  else  ther  next  daylight  mightn't  sec  yer  at  all 
—  understan'?"  he  said  coclly,  pau>ing  (me  moment 
to  drive  home  his  words  with  the  fixed  scorn  of  his 
eyes.     I'hcn  he  jerked  open  the  door  and  still  laugh- 
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In  just  the  second  that  his  retreating  bark  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  smouldering  hate  of  Ryerson's  face 
blazed  up,  and  he  drew  his  pistol  like  a  flasli.  But  in 
that  second  fear  spoke  to  him  sharply,  and  though 
rage  was  strong,  terror  was  stronger,  and  his  pi,.tol  arm 
fell  back  harmless. 

And  Aleck  Wliitcomb,  crossing  to  the  kitchen  where 
most  of  the  men  were  at  supper,  never  knew  in  his 
careless  arrogance  tliat  tlie  moment  before  he  had 
walked  upon  the  edge  of  the  next  world. 

David  groped  his  way  back  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
where  the  roads  divide,  and  went  a  little  way  along  the 
one  leading  to  the  river,  but  the  full  shock  of  tl;e  storm 
was  upon  him  now,  and  the  wind  and  rain  and  darkness 
were  thick  like  a  curtain,  and  as  he  struggled  to  make 
head  against  them  the  impossibility  of  finding  his  way 
safely  down  to  the  river  in  such  darkness  came  home 
to  him. 

Even  in  broad  daylight  the  path  was  an  uncertain 
one,  with  innumerable  confusing  branches,  and  dan- 
gerous too,  in  places  where  it  ran  along  the  edge  of  a 
clifT,  a  misstep  from  which  might  send  one  to  the 
bottom  with  a  broken  arm  or  leg,  or  very  possibly  a 
broken  neck;  and  even  in  his  passionate  haste  Da\id 
knew  it  would  be  the  wildest  folly  to  attempt  it  now. 

By  the  roadside  a  short  distance  further  on  stood 
a  deserted  cabin,  and  remembering  it  David  decided 
to  seek  shelter  there,  and  thither,  with  his  anger  fretted 
to  a  white  heat  at  the  delay,  he  at  length  groped  his 
way,  and  entering  this  forlorn  and  decaying  refuge, 
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in  the  drycst  corner  he  flung  himself  clown  to  wait  for 
a  cessation  of  the  storm  and  the  lifting  of  the  darkness. 
He  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  the  rain,  coming  as  it 
did  in  the  wake  of  such  an  exceedingly  hot  day,  would 
have  seemed,  at  any  other  time,  chillingly  cold,  but 
David's  whole  being  was  on  fire  with  his  anger,  and  he 
lay  in  a  fever  of  hot  impatience,  chafmg  savagely  at 
the  darkness  which  flung  such  soft  infuriating  arms 
across  the  path  of  his  vengeance.  But  gradually  as 
the  night  crept  on,  and  the  severity  of  the  ^torm  lulled 
to  a  delicate  whimpered  melody  of  rain,  which  was 
infinitely  soothing,  and  yet  did  not  abate  anything  of 
the  impossible  darkness,  his  feelings  began  to  lose  a 
little  of  their  violence,  and  then  to  settle  to  a  strong 
(juiet,  and  after  this  peace  had  been  with  him  for  a 
space,  slowly,  irresistibly,  on  silent  feet  his  love  came 
stealing  back  upon  him,  to  fling  her  arms  about  him 
in  his  remembrance  of  Mary;  to  whisper  to  him  with 
her  voice,  to  kiss  him  with  her  lips;  to  look  at  him  with 
her  eyes.  The  feeling  was  illusive,  intangible  —  almost 
terrifying,  and  with  all  his  distracted  soul  David  fought 
against  it,  for  every  thought  and  remembrance  of  Mary 
struck  deadly  blows  at  the  power  of  his  hate.  Des- 
perately he  called  back  all  that  he  had  imagined  of  the 
carrying  out  of  his  revenge;  the  tingling  thought  of 
Ryerson  under  his  hands,  which  made  him  almost  sick 
with  a  desire  for  its  accomplishment  —  flinging  this 
rekindling  of  his  fury  in  the  face  of  his  love.  And  p.s 
hate  looked  at  her  with  red  eyes,  bve  fled.  But  only 
a  moment  later  to  come  stealing,  stealing,  maddeningly 
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buck,  the  inr^tant  halt-  relaxed  her  clutch  cvi-r  so  little. 
And  oncf,  in  a  ^.uddcn  aching  remembrance  of  Marj's 
agonized  face,  David  leaped  to  hi>  feet  with  a  great 
spring,  and  -i  i/.ing  lii>  pi>t(  1  would  have  tlung  it  through 
the  doorway,  far  away  from  him,  to  whirl  over  and 
over  in  its  ilight,  and  then  to  lie  still  —  lost  in  tlie  dark 
wet  woods.  But  even  as  he  swung  his  arm  up  Iiis 
jjromise  fled  back  ujxin  him  in  friglitened  suri)rise, 
and  with  an  oath  that  came  from  the  very  bottom  (.f 
his  soul  his  hand  dropped.  Staggering  like  a  drunken 
man  he  went  back  to  the  corner  where  he  had  lain, 
astonished  at  himself  and  appalled  by  the  weakness 
that  had  almost  made  liim  forget.  Once  more  he  lay 
down,  and  once  more  the  tides  of  conflict  rent  him 
back  and  forth;  and  always  Mary's  white  face  looked 
at  him,  and  her  voice  cried  to  him,  "Hit'll  kill  me 
Dave!     Hit'll  jest  kill  me!" 

But  far  in  the  night,  wet  and  uncomfortable  though 
he  was,  and  torn  though  he  was  by  his  emotions,  never- 
theless before  the  dawn  broke  he  fell  heavily,  dream- 
lessly  asleep  —  and  so  for  a  time  the  players,  love  and 
hate,  cried  off  their  game  —  perforce. 
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If  the  heavens  had  opened  for  Ellen  Daw  when  Mary 
had  given  her  her  first  kiss  of  atTection,  and  left  her 
standing  by  the  rail  fence  on  the  brow  of  the  steep 
ridge  overlooking  that  part  of  the  Draft,  and  in  her 
joyful  heart  calling  upon  Peter's  Ridge  as  a  glad  wit- 
ness of  her  new-found  happiness,  Mary's  state  of  mind, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  she  left  Ellen  and  went  slowly 
homeward  was  a  very  different  one.  The  heavens  of 
her  world  had  indeed  opened,  but  not  to  happiness. 
In  t.ic  rift  they  had  suddenly  uncovered  to  her  a  thing 
that  was  api)alling  —  beyond  all  her  comprehension. 
In  spite  of  her  very  agony  of  loving  effort,  David  had 
left  her;  had  broken  the  bonds  of  love  as  easily  as  Sam- 
son had  snapped  "the  seven  green  withes  tliat  had 
never  been  dried,"  and  had  set  out  on  his  feverish  path 
of  vengeance,  swept  along  by  hate,  though  all  the  time 
he  knew  —  he  knru;  —  love  stayed  behind  and  stretched 
anguished  arms  to  him.  She  had  gathered  herself  for 
her  supreme  effort  —  never  doubting  her  power, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  love  —  had  made  it,  and  had 
failed  utterly. 

David's  putting  lier  from  him,  and  gomg  down  the 
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path,  had  bt-rn  to  her  u  stunning,  an  utterly  incnm- 
prehen.iiblc  l;l()\v.  For  with  her  love  was  everything, 
was  her  universe  —  and  that  in  David  another  emotion 
sh(mld  have  risen  up  suddenly  stronger  was  to  her 
unbelieval)le  —  for  Mary  was  still  very  young,  too 
young  for  any  sustained  feeling  of  hate,  only  for  love. 
And  now  in  the  fate  of  this  new  revelation  her  heart 
stood  still  within  her,  o\erwhelmed  and  dumbfounded. 

She  was  frozen  by  the  utter  weary  terror  of  it  all; 
by  the  suddenness  with  which  her  happy  paradise  of 
the  morning  had  been  shattered,  and  by  the  thought 
of  the  awful  thing  which  might  even  then  be  taking 
place.  Moreover,  she  was  physically  and  mentally 
exhausted  by  her  supreme  effort  of  pleading,  and  by 
the  last  strained  hours  of  watching  David  and  trying 
with  a  fearful  intuition  to  anticipate  his  every  impulse. 

Her  heart  lay  like  a  cold  weight  in  her  bosom,  and 
her  feet  dragged  heavily  down  the  path,  yet  had  she 
guessed  ihat  just  across,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
David  lay  upon  his  face  in  the  green  silence  of  the 
woods,  while  love  and  hate  fought  through  him,  her 
tired  feet,  forgetting  all  their  weariness,  would  have 
tied  along  the  way  to  him  with  incredible  swiftness. 

Brushing  her  hand  across  her  foreiicad  every  now 
and  again  with  a  dazed  gesture,  and  trailing  the  gay 
little  sunbonnet  indifferently  after  her  by  one  string, 
Mary  came  slowly  down  from  the  woods  and  made 
her  way  home. 

Her  mother,  dressed  in  her  clean  Sunday  print,  sat 
upon  the  porch  alunc,  save  for  llic  baby  in  her  lap,  the 
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other  small  Rcddins  having  scaltcrtd  to  the  four  uinds 
of  heaven.  As  Mary  sank  down  upon  tlie  U>\)  >tip  of 
the  porch  and  put  her  head  wearily  back  a^ain-t  one 
of  the  roof  pillars  her  mother  gave  her  a  (juick  hjok. 

"Where's  Dave?"  >he  said. 

"He's  gone,"  Mary  answered  dully. 

"Gone?"  Mr>.  Rcddin  cried.  ".\w,  Mary,  you'i' 
oughten  ter  er  let  him  go  —  all  mad  like  he  is,  I'm 
mighty  'fraid  he'll  git  inter  troul^le  with  Kipl" 

"Let  liim  go!"  cried  the  girl  sharply;  "how  could  I 
keep  him  from  goin'?  I  —  I  got  down  on  my  knees 
ter  him  not  ter  go,  but  hit  didn't  do  no  good  —  how 
else  could  I  er  kep'  him?"  she  questioned. 

"Which  way'd  he  go,"  her  mother  asked  sootliingly. 

"He's  gone  home  —  he's  gone  home  fer  — "  the  girl 
faltered  and  broke  off,  her  face  growing  slowly  white. 

"Never  mind,  honey,  never  mind,"  her  mother 
cried  tcnderlv.  "Don't  vou  take  on;  I  wouldn't  be  er 
bit  surprised  ef  Kip  wa'n't  way  outer  reach  by  now, 
an'  your  keepin'  Dave  so  long  with  you'll  giv'  him  er 
thanst  ter  git  clean  off,"  and  she  hugged  the  baby  in 
her  arms  to  show  her  symjjathy  and  compassion  for 
her  older  child. 

Mary's  face  lit  up  pathetically. 

"I  did  keep  him  er  little  spell,  didn't  I?  He  did 
keep  er  way  from  Kip  er  little  while  fer  me,  didn't  he, 
Mammy?"  she  begged. 

"Er  course  he  lid,  honey,  er  course,"  her  mother 
answered,  bestowing  more  eagtr  caresses  on  tlie  baby. 
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her  temple  —  "Oh!  Mammy,  I  ought  tcr  er  kcp'  him 
altergether  —  there  must  er  been  somethin'  I  could  er 
said  to  kei-p  him  —  some  way  —  of  I  could  er  jest 
thought  of  hit!  Oh!  Mammy,"  she  appealed  to  the 
older  woman,  ''what  was  hit  I  oughter  er  said  ter  him  ?" 

Mrs.  Reddin's  reply  was  drowned  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  deep  baying  from  old  Tvirk,  the  hound,  who  had 
been  lying  to  all  appearances  fast  asleep  in  the  damp 
delicious  coolness  of  the  lengthening  grass  of  the  yard, 
but  who  now  aroused  himself  1  j  apparent  ferocity,  as 
he  perceived  the  approach  of  Johnny  Snyder  —  Orin 
Snyder's  fourth  boy.  Arrived  at  the  yard  gate  tins 
young  gentleman  paused  discreetly. 

"Why,  howdy,  Johnny!  Come  rlglu  in,"  Mrs. 
Reddin  called  out  hospitably. 

"I'm  'fraid  er  ther  dog,"  he  cried  back,  still  keeping 
the  gate  securely  closed. 

"Aw,  he  won't  trouble  yer.  Turk  you  behave  ycrself 
now  —  go  lie  down,  sir!  There  now  —  yer  come  right 
in,  an'  ef  yer  don't  act  like  yer  scared  of  him  he  won't 
do  er  thing  ter  yer." 

"Well, yer  keep  er  watch  on  him  then,"  Johnny  re- 
plied, opening  the  gate  with  extreme  caution,  and  ready 
to  slam  it  hastily  shut  at  any  further  demonstration 
from  the  enemy,  for  he  had  an  immense  regard  for 
the  calves  of  his  slim  ten-year-old  legs.  Coming  timor- 
ously up  the  yard  path  he  paused  at  length  at  tlie 
porch  steps,  flicking  at  the  long  grass  with  a  peeled 
switch  which  he  carried,  and  keeping  one  eye  still 
cocked  on  the  hound. 
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"Ole  An't  Marthy  Lamfire's  took  mighty  sick,"  he 
said;  "an'  she  lows  she  wants  Mary  tcr  come  an'  set 
up  with  her  —  Mammy  sent  me  over  ter  say  so." 

"Oh!  I  can't  go!"  Mary  cried  sharply,  passing  her 
hand  over  her  face.  "I  can't  go,  kin  I,  Mammy?" 
she  appealed. 

"  Maybe  I  kin  go  in  yer  place,"  her  mother  suggested. 
"Is  she  took  much  worse  than  she  hes  been?"  she 
asked,  turning  to  Johnny. 

"She  says  she  don't  want  nobody  but  jest  Mary," 
he  answered,  still  flicking  the  grass  indifferently,  and 
still  watching  the  dog.  "Yes'm,  she's  mighty  bad  off. 
I  don't  look  fer  her  ter  git  well  er  tall  —  they  hes  ter  feed 
her  altogether  outer  a  teaspoon,  an'  yer  know  when 
folks  gits  that  bad  ther  ain't  much  show  fer  'em,"  he 
concluded,  with  the  hardened  philosophy  of  youth. 

Mary  rose  to  her  feet  with  sudden  changed  deter- 
mination. 

"  I'll  go,"  she  said.  "  I  promised  her  I'd  go  ter  her 
ef  she  was  took  sick.  I  might  jest  es  well  go,"  she 
went  on,  answering  her  mother's  look  of  protest,  "  I  ain't 
doin'  no  good  here,  an'  I  feel  like  I  must  do  somethin'. 
An'  anyhow  I  promised  her";  and  so  saying  she  slipped 
into  the  house  to  change  her  Sunday  frock. 

"Well,  ef  yer  aire  goin'  yer'd  better  hurry,"  her 
mother  called  after  her.  "Ther's  er  powerful  big 
storm  comin',  an'  I'm  mighty  'fraid  hit'U  ketch  yer 
'fore  yer  git  ter  ther  Mossy  Holler." 

Johnny  Snyder  squinted  one  knowing  eye  at  the 
heavens. 
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"I  don't  look  fer  hit  tor  break  much  'fore  dark,"  he 
said  with  masculine  reassurance;  "hit's  been  ergrowlin' 
'round  jest  this  erway  fer  over  er  hour  er  more."  His 
air  was  that  patronizing  one  of  tolerance  which  a  man 
assumes  to  calm  a  woman's  nervous  fears. 

Was  it  chance,  or  was  it  in  answer  to  the  thunder, 
that  at  this  moment  of  masculine  superiority  old  Turk, 
from  his  retired  spot  in  the  grass,  should  have  opened 
one  sleepy  red  eye,  and  whisjUTed  one  faint  growl  to 
himself?  Whichever  it  might  be  wis  not  for  Johnny 
Snyder  to  pause  and  incjuire,  and  a  twinkle  of  bare 
legs  saw  him  outside  the  yard  gate  in  a  flash.  From 
this  haven  he  stopped  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Reddin,  mind- 
ful of  her  earlier  advice. 

"I'll  jest  step  out  here,"  he  said  elaborately,  "fer 
fear  ef  I  stayed  in  ther  yard  I  might  do  somethin'  tcr 
make  that  ole  dog  think  I  was  erfraid  of  him." 

When  Mary  made  her  way  up  the  dark  little  path  of 
the  ]Mossy  Hollow  which,  seen  now  in  the  gathering 
shadows  of  evening,  and  in  the  black  threat  of  the 
storm,  was  more  than  ever  sombre  and  eerily  desolate, 
and  entered  at  length  Martha  Lamfirc's  forlornly  small 
cabin,  she  found  assembled  there  some  half  dozen  of 
the  matrons  and  old  women  of  the  Draft.  They  sat 
in  an  ominous  whispering  group  about  the  bedside, 
their  faces  showing  strangely  white  and  solemn  in  the 
room's  uncertain  gloom. 

Old  Martlia  was  lying  under  the  gay  patchwork 
quilt  in  a  seeming  stupor  when  Mary  entered,  but  as 
ihc   girl   sicjipcd   acru^js   the    creaking   boui  J.^   uf   the 
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floor  and  bent  over  the  bed,  she  opened  her  eyes  with 
startling  brilliance. 

All  her  days  Martha  Lamfirc  had  lived  with  intense 
alivcness.  All  the  monotony  of  the  Mossy  Hollow, 
the  ba'"e  thought  of  which  would  have  made 
many  people  shudder  with  depression,  had  never 
succeeded  in  crushing  out  the  vivacity  of  her  spirit. 
In  all  the  little  that  life  had  brought  her  she  had  been 
strongly,  keenly  alive;  in  her  love  for  Amabel,  in  her 
hate  for  Alderson  Cree;  and  now,  in  the  hour  of  her 
death,  she  was  still  the  same  indomitable  personality, 
vividly  alive,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  eyes,  as  they 
opened,  looked  into  Mary's  face  with  the  bright  aloof- 
ness of  delirium. 

"Ammy  —  Honey!"  she  cried;  and  a  wave  of  sur- 
prise swept  over  the  watching  women,  for  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  had  ever  heard  just  that  note 
of  broken  tenderness  in  the  old  voice.  Mar}-  took  the 
hard  fever-burnt  hand  in  hers  and  pressed  it  softly. 

"  Don't  yer  know  mc,  An't  Marthy  ?"  she  said.  "  It's 
Mary  —  Mary  Reddin.  I  promised  yer  I'd  come  cf 
yer  sent  fer  mc." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  [)er 
plexity,  as  though   her  bewildered  brain  groped  for 
enlightenment  in  remote  places. 

"Mary  Reddin — Mar\-  Reddin,"  she  murmured 
turning  the  name  over;  "Mary  Reddin."  Then  sud- 
denly light  leaped  into  her  eyes,  and  cleared  them  of 
their  lost  look. 

"Mary   Reddin  —  David  Crc":  —  Aldcrsori  Cree  — 
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Amabd  Lamfirc,"  she  cried  quite  loudly,  and  very 
c|uickly,  as  though  her  strayed  senses  fled  breathlessly 
along  the  stepping-stones  of  the  names  and  came  home 
at  last  to  that  familiar  treasured  one  which  no  amount 
of  delirium  could  blot  from  her  mind.  There  she 
paused,  and  for  a  little  space  she  lay  whispering  tin- 
name. 

"Amabel,  Ammy,  Amabel  Lamfirc,"  over  and 
over,  as  a  mother  tries  over  her  baby's  name  to  take 
the  strangeness  from  it.  But  all  at  once  the  sibilant 
tenderness  of  the  whispering  ceased,  and  she  spoke  out 
loud,  a  harsh  surprise  in  her  voice  — 

"Alderson  Cree!"  she  cried.  "O  Lord!  Alderson 
Cree!"  The  words  came  with  a  startled  rush  of  aston- 
ishment. Then  with  the  same  quickness  her  mind 
swept  her  on,  and  all  at  once  the  little  withered  figure 
which  scarcely  wrinkled  the  bed  clothes  was  shaken  by 
gust  after  gust  of  low  witch  laughter  —  laughter  which 
shook  her  all  over  yet  scarcely  altered  the  brilliant, 
strange  look  of  her  face.  Once  as  she  laughed  Mary 
wondc'd  as  she  caught  the  muttered  words,  "A-ha, 
Judy  Leister." 

Mary  took  both  her  hands  in  hers,  and  spoke  with 
low  insistence,  for  the  laughter  and  brilliant  face  to- 
gether were  terrible. 

"A'nt  Marthy  —  A'nt  Marthy,"  she  said  firmly; 
"Don't  yer  know  me?  I'm  Mary  Reddin  —  Mary 
Reddin,"  she  repeated.  "I've  come  ter  set  up  with 
yer  like  I  promised.  Don't  yer  know  me,  A'nt 
Marthy?" 
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Gradually  the  old  woman's  scattered  senses  returned, 
and  looking  inio  the  girl's  face  attentively  she  spoke 
slowly. 

"Mary  Rcddin  —  "  she  said  —  and  Mary  saw  that 
;it  last  she  knew  her  —  "Mary  Rcddin,  promise  me 
ycr'U  stay  by  me  till  I  die;  promise  mc  yer  won't  leave 
inc  —  promise,"  she  cried  feverishly. 

But  Mary  drew  back  little,  "I  do'  know's  I  kin, 
A'nl  Marthy  —  Dav:  may  — "  she  faltered  and  broke 
off. 

"Girl!"  Martha  cried  with  sudden  fierce  strength; 
"ef  ycr  dtm't  stay  by  me  yer'U  be  sorry  fer  hit  tor  yer 
dvin'  dav  —  ves!  ter  ver  dvin'  day  an'  afterwards." 

Mary  shrank  away  from  the  awful  face  and  from  the 
passion  of  the  voice,  but  as  the  eyes  still  threatened  her, 
at  length  she  gave  her  promise  to  stay,  though  she  did 
it  fearfully  and  reluctantly. 

A  whisper  of  argument  and  dissent  arose  now  among 
the  women,  and  the  group  began  to  disintegrate. 

"Ef  yer'U  stay  ternight,  Mary,  Mis'  Cooper  says 
she'll  stav  with  ver  an'  watch,  an'  some  of  us'll 
be  over  soon  in  thcr  mornin',"  Mrs.  Snyder  said, 
shaking  out  her  ample  figure  and  reaching  for  her 
sunbonnet. 

"Thcr  doctor  said  ther  wa'n't  nothin'  we  could  do 
fer  A'nt  Marthy  an'  ther  rest  of  us  hcs  ter  go  now, 
seein'  hit's  most  dark,  an'  er  powerful  big  storm  comin' 
—  an'  anyhow  I  bet  my  baby's  been  cryin'  fer  me  fer 
ther  last  hour  er  more.  I'll  take  ther  word  ter  your 
folks  liiai  yer  won't  'dc  home  terright,"  she  went  on  to 
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Mrs.  Cooper;  "an'  I'll  drop  in  myself  thcr  very  first 
tiling  in  ther  mornin'." 

At  the  scrape  of  llielr  ehairs  and  the  ru>tle  of  their 
skirts,  old  Martha  shut  her  eye>  fleterminately,  and 
lay  motionless  and  indifferent,  though  more  than  one 
woman  bent  over  her  with  a  forljoding  shake  of  the 
head,  and  a  wlii.-pered,  "  Po'  >oul,  po'  old  soul  I"' 
Then  with  low-s])oken  "Good-t)y>,"  and  lin<:;erinf^ 
j^lances,  tliey  emerf^ed  into  the  relief  of  the  sprin<^  air, 
and  turned  toward  tlieir  homes  severally,  and  in  little 
group.--,  g()s-i|)ini;  over  the  condition  of  the  old  woman, 
tile  ai)proachin,i,'  storm,  and  the  state  of  the  crops,  all 
with  ef|ual  intere.-t. 

Mary,  settlinfr  herself  by  the  bed-ide  in  a  chair 
vacated  by  one  of  the  departed  women,  was  conscious 
of  a  keen  relief  in  llieir  goinp^  away,  for  the  continued 
low  whi>per  of  their  remarks  and  tlie  gravity  of  their 
pale  faces  had  been  nerve-racking  in  the  extreme,  and 
for  a  little  wliile,  in  the  >ilence  and  almost  entire  dark- 
ness of  the  cabin,  she  seemed  to  be  gatliered  as  it  were 
into  soft  arms  and  to  slip  away  a  little  from  the  vivid 
present  of  her  own  tragedy. 

But  presently  Mrs.  Cooper,  with  a  fretful  exclama- 
tion that  "Hit  was  so  dark  yer  couldn't  see  yer  hand 
before  yer  face,"  ros  \  and  grofjingabout  found  matches, 
and  lit  the  small  glass  Hand  lamj),  which  from  its  high 
perch  on  the  mantel  shelf  sent  a  desolate  light  over 
llie  room,  w(,rse  than  actual  darkness. 

"An'  I'm  that  hungn,-  too,"  the  woman  complained, 
"I'm  jcai  erbiigcd  icr  hev  somclhin'  ter  cat.    1  hadn't 
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got  morc'n  two  or  three  bite?  er  dinner  when  here  come 
AUie  Snyder  savin'  A'nt  Marthy  was  took  worse  an' 
ter  come  there.  Reckon  tlier  mus'  be  some  sort  er 
cold  victuals  in  tliat  there  oie  pres.->,"  >he  continued  in 
her  whininf^  voice,  which  held  always  a  grievance 
against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

On  heavy  feet  who>e  ^.teps  jarred  the  v.hole  cabin 
she  crossed  over  to  an  anlifjualed  tin  studdi'd  cuj)- 
hoard,  and  pulling  open  the  door  with  a  fretful  jerk 
explored  within;  prexnlly  bringing  to  light  a  plate  of 
cold  soda  biscuits  and  a  half-emptied  jar  of  j)each 
butter.  Sighing,  >he  let  her>elf  ponderf)U>ly  down  into 
a  chair  by  the  bare  wooflen  table,  and  began  her  meal 
—  first,  however,  holding  out  the  plate  and  jar  to  Mary 
as  an  invitation  to  partake  also.  The  girl  shook  her 
head  almo>t  in  disgust  and  turned  away,  fixing  her 
eves  on  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room.  In  her  over- 
wrought and  anxious  state  the  mere  thought  of  food 
was  distasteful  to  her,  and  the  relish  with  which  the 
fat  woman  fell  to  wa-^  sickening.  Hesides,  Mary  knew, 
with  fjuick  intuition,  that  though  Martha  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  apparently  dropped  again  into  stujjor,  she 
was  in  reality  keenly  and  resentfully  aware  of  the 
other  woman's  prying  into  her  things,  which  no  hand 
save  her  own  had  wandered  among  for  so  many  years. 

The  old  woman  lay  for  a  time  rigidly  still;  then 
gradually  her  muscles  relaxed  and  slie  fell  at  length 
into  wha?  appeared  to  be  a  light  do/.e. 

Mary  sat  on  quietly  in  her  chair,  Iht  wide  eyes  bent 
upon  the  darkness,  and  t\ery  nerve  ioiiowing   Da\id 
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in  fearful  imagination.  By  the  table  the  fat  woman 
continued  her  noisy  meal,  running  the  blade  of  the 
wooden-handled  knife  into  the  glass  jar  in  an  eager 
quest  for  the  last  little  s(Ta[)ings  of  the  peach  butter. 
The  clock  on  the  high  mantil  >truck  the  hour  with  a 
vibrant  tin-pan  tone,  followed  by  a  sharp  click,  a> 
though  tiny  hands  api)laudi'd  the  {)erformance  as  eacli 
stroke  shimmered  away  into  silence,  and  save  for 
these  sounds  the  room  was  very  cjuiet,  until,  with  a 
sudden  blue  sheet  of  flame  and  crack  of  thunder  on 
top  of  it,  the  storm  broke  heavily  over  the  hollow.  At 
the  crash  Mary  jumped  in  her  chair,  and  Mrs.  Cooper 
dropped  her  knife  clattcringly  down  upon  the  emptied 
tin  plate. 

"Thunder  allcrs  did  make  me  jest  es  nervous  es  a 
cat";  she  said,  rising  hastily  and  going  over  to  shut  the 
door. 

Old  Martha  had  started  broad  awake  and  was 
staring  about  her  with  wild  eyes.  She  drew  herself 
feebly  towards  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  made  an  effort 
to  set  her  feet  upon  the  floor. 

"Hit's  rainin',"  she  muttered.  "Hit's  rainin',  an' 
Ammy'U  git  wet  —  I  gotter  go  fete)  her  in.  Yes, 
honey,  yes!"  she  cried;  "Mammy's  comin'!"  and 
again  she  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed.  But  Mary 
pressed  her  gently  back. 

"Lay  still,  lay  still,  .\'nt  Marthy,"shc  said  soothingly. 
"Ammy's  all  right  —  you  jest  lay  still." 

For  a  moment  the  old  woman  looked  at  the  girl  in 
mysterious  question,  then  she  took  up  her  words  and 
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turned  them  over  and  over  slowly  —  "Ammy's  all  ri;;lit, 
Animy's  all  right  —  she's  all  rij;ht";  and  in  spite  of 
tlie  monotony  of  delirium  her  voice  held  in  it  a  wistful 
interrogation.  Afterwards  she  fell  into  a  long  wander- 
ing babble  of  broken  phrases  and  idle,  foolish  worris, 
all  strung  together  and  interwoven  with  the  repetition 
of  the  dead  girl's  name,  which  ran  like  a  ray  of  light 
through  all  the  entanglement  of  her  bewildered  brain. 
Now  it  was  Ammy  a>  a  baby,  and  she  crooned  baby 
words  to  her;  now  a  little  girl  at  her  play;  now  at  work 
in  her  garden  —  and  thus  with  her  rambling  thoughts 
the  old  woman  groped  her  way  back  through  the  dim 
past  —  or  was  it  the  past  witli  her?  Was  it  not  instead 
all  an  intense  present?  Certainly  Mary  heard  her 
cry  out  sharply  once  —  "Yes,  honey,  yes!  Mammy's 
goin'  tcr  tell  —  don't  look  that  cr%vay!"  as  though  she 
spoke  to  someone  at  her  side. 

Outside  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  rain  and  crash  of 
thunder  made  wild  pandemonium  in  the  narrow  hollow. 
At  every  fresh  clap  Mary's  heart  leapcl  within  her  in 
frightened  bounds,  though  usually  she  was  healthily 
unafraid  of  thunder-storms;  while  Mrs.  Cooper  cowered 
frankly  in  her  chair,  burying  her  head  in  her  arms  at 
each  streak  of  lightning. 

"I  allcrs  did  hate  er  lightnin'  storm,"  she  quavered; 
"an'  shet  erway  up  here  in  this  terrible  lonesome 
holler  with  that  old  crazy  woman  is  crnough  ter  drive 
cr  person  jest  plum  distracted." 

In  truth,  caged  by  the  steep  sides  of  the  hollow  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  crash  of  thunder  were  doubled 
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and  seemed  boundinj»  l)a(  k  and  forth  in  a  wild  en- 
deavour to  escape,  and  in  their  tur^.ulluoll^  fury  the 
flimsy  cabin  rocked  again. 

Distracted  with  terror  Mrs.  Cooper  bepan  to  pray 
out  loud,  in  long  whining  tjaculations  of  c()mj)laint 
and  terror;  Mary  also  had  to  take  tierce  hold  uj)on  her- 
self to  keep  from  screaming.  And  througli  it  all  old 
Martha  went  on  with  broken  phrases  and  babbled 
remembrances  of  Amabel. 

(iradually,  however,  the  fury  of  the  storm  swept 
on  to  further  ravages  beyond,  leaving  beliind  only  a 
gentle  steady  summer  rain. 

Mrs.  Cooper  stretched  herself  in  weary  relief.  "I 
declare  I'm  jest  clean  beat  out  with  it  all,"  she  an- 
nounced. "An'  I  b'lieve  I'll  jest  take  er  little  rest  ther 
first  part  er  ther  night,  an'  then  I'll  take  ther  watchin' 
an'  you  kin  git  er  good  sleep.  I  wisht  ter  ther  good- 
ness ther  was  any  chanct  of  my  snatchin'  er  forty  winks, 
but  I'm  that  wrought  up  hit  don't  seem  like  I  could 
sleep  ergin  fer  er  week  —  but  I'll  jest  try  ter  rest  er 
little  spell  anyhow." 

She  stretciied  her  large  frame  expansively  and  tho- 
roughly, and  then  not  waiting  for  any  re[)ly  from  Mar)' 
she  put  her  head  down  upon  her  arms  on  the  hard 
table,  and  fell  asleep  almost  instantly  —  a  great  lump 
of  inanimate  blue  gingham. 

Mary  shifted  h.er  position  stiffly  in  her  chair,  and 
settled  to  her  long  watch.  The  clock  ticked  with 
monotonous  heavy  beats,  the  fat  woman's  breath  came 
in  long  deep  snores,  and  Martha  babbled  on. 
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At  first  Mary  was  i)ul>ingly  awaki-,  arnl  >he  felt  as 
though  at  t-ach  brtath  of  the  sleepcT  hir  racked  nerves 
would  give  away,  and  she  would  xrcam  out  that 
David  Cree  was  killing  Kip  Kyerson,  in  hysterical 
pujlesl  to  the  indifference  of  the  world. 

Hut  after  a  time,  as  the  niglit  dragged  wearily  on, 
and  Martha's  wanderings  died  again  into  a  stupor, 
Mary,  quieted  by  the  trancjuil  freshness  of  the  atmos- 
phere after  the  storm,  and  by  the  delicious  sharp  smell 
of  the  thirsty  earth,  began  to  feel  a  certain  lethargy 
and  indilTerence  creeping  upon  her,  which  was  not 
sleep.  Sitting  thus  in  the  little  desolate  room,  her 
thoughts  began  to  turn  away  from  Davi<l  and  to  dwell 
upon  Amabel  Lamfirc  —  tlie  report  of  whose  extreme 
beauty  had  always  had  a  fascination  for  her. 

She  thought  of  her  living  there  her  retired  life  in  all 
her  delicate  radiance  of  youth  and  loveliness.  What 
sort  of  an  existence  could  hers  have  been,  which  in- 
doors was  bounded  by  the  drearily  dull  contines  of 
that  small  room,  so  sparsely  furnished  even  to  the 
Draft  notions;  and  which  out  of  doors  was  encom- 
passed by  the  hollow's  sombre  walls,  with  only  an 
occasional  tri;<  to  the  store,  and  to  the  schoolhouse 
for  preaching  and  prayer-meeting,  or  perhaps  a  few- 
visits  to  a  neighbour's?  What  had  she  had  in  all  her 
life  to  make  up  for  the  monotony  of  it?  First  she  had 
had  her  mother's  passionate  love;  then  she  had  had 
her  extreme  beauty;  and  lastly  she  had.  loved  .Alder- 
son  Cree.  Of  these  three  seeming  happinesses, 
the   iirst   and  third,   between  them,    had   broken   her 
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heart,  and  tht-  hocond   had  done   her  more  harm  than 
good. 

Mary  i-ij^hed  as  she  thought  about  it.  Amabel 
Lamfire  had  loved  Aldtr>on  Cree  and  it  had  broken 
her  heart.  Mary  Reddin  loved  David  Tree  —  and 
was  her  heart  to  be  broken  al-o?  And  with  the 
thought  Mary  half  echoed  old  Marllia'>  bitter  cry  — 
"Oh!  them  Cree>!" 

Again  turning  bai  k  to  .\mabel  she  let  her  lyes 
wander  idly  about  the  room  trying  to  tit  into  its  sur- 
roundings that  delicate  personality,  which  like  a  Ijutter- 
fly,  a  little  flower,  or  any  beautiful  fragile  thing,  h;id 
been  so  easily  crushed  by  the  I'lrst  blow.  And  gradu- 
ally as  she  did  so,  in  her  lethargy  of  overstrained  nerves, 
Mary  began  almost  to  think  of  herself  as  the  ilead 
girl;  to  be  .\malxl  Lamfire  wailing  for  Alderson  Cree 
who  never  came,  instead  of  Mary  Redd'n  in  a  wrung 
anguish  of  dread  for  David.  With  this  feeling  uj)on 
her  sl:e  looked  down  at  the  old  woman  on  the  bed  with 
almost  a  sense  that  slie  and  not  Mr>.  Reddin  was  her 
mother. 

The  shrivelled  old  nut  cracker  face  framed  in  wisp^^ 
of  grey  hair  lay  ujjon  its  pillows  very  ^mall  and  very 
quiet  just  then.  The  eyes  were  almost  shut,  and  the 
breathless  stillness  of  the  whole  figure  brought  Mary 
with  a  startled  gasp  out  of  her  dazed  mood,  and  made 
her  bend  down  (juickly,  listening  to  make  sure  that  the 
old  woman  was  still  alive.  Rut  even  as  she  looked 
and  in  her  doubt  was  about  to  call  Mrs.  Cooper,  old 
Marllia  opened  sudden  wide  bright  eyes  upon  iier. 
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She  li)<)kc<l  at  Mary  for  a  monunt,  an*!  then  htr 
gaze  went  'round  the  room  until  it  fell  upon  Mrs. 
Cooper's  sleeping  figure. 

"Der  yer  want  anything,  A'nt  Marthy?"  Mary 
questioned,  sju-aking  in  a  somewhat  raised  voice  to 
catch  her  attention. 

A  frown  of  annoyance  drew  the  old  faint  eyebrows 
together,  and  Martlia  made  a  feeble  warning  goture. 

"He>h,  don't  talk  so  loud,  you'll  wake  her  up,"  she 
whispered,  "an'  I  gt)t  somethin'  ter  say  je.-t  ter  you." 

"Yes?  What  is  hit?"  Mary  answered,  speaking 
clearly,  but  in  a  tone  to  matcii  the  other's. 

Martha  stretched  out  one  feeljle  clawlike  hand  and 
clutched  the  girl's  delicately  strong  one. 

"Ther  was  something  I  hed  ter  say  —  somethin'  I 
hed  ter  say  jest  ter  you,"  she  repealed  wanderingly, 
"what  was  hit ?  Sonutliin'  erbout  er  hunt" ;  she  paused 
again,  pondering,  as  though  her  thoughts  went  slowly, 
feeling  their  way. 

"Yes,"  she  '•esumed  suddenly,  nodding  her  head, 
"  ther  was  cr  hunt  —  er  hunt  on  Peter's  Ridge  an'  they 
killed  Alderson  Cree  —  but  first  Alderson,  him  an' 
me  betwixt  us  —  we  killed  Ammy  —  Amabel  Lanifire." 
She  paused  as  always  over  the  name,  and  went  drifting 
away  on  that  track.  "Ammy  —  .\mabel,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Der  yer  know  Ammy?"  she  questioned,  her 
eyes  searching  Mary's  face  with  bright  interrogation. 
"No!"  she  cried  with  the  same  suddenness  that  her 
mind  had  been  swept  from  one  direction  to  another 
^d  Mignt;  "no,  Ammy's  dead  —  siie'ai/tuJ/    Aiuerson 
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and  mc  kilkd  l.cr!  Aldcrson  Crcc  —  Alni-a!  Ald(.TS(m 
Crce,  when  you  didn't  conic  ttr  my  girl,  yci  didn't  know 
you'd  ever  l)e  begginif  me  ler  take  yer  word  ter  Dave 
—  that  was  hit  —  t!.at  was  h.ii!"  slie  l^roke  olT  with 
(juick  illumination.  "That  was  what  I  hed  ter  tell 
yer,  hit  was  ther  word  AhUrson  Cree  sent  ter  Dave." 

"Ter  Dave  I"  cried  Mary.  She  had  scarcely  been 
listening  to  the  tangle  of  cra/y  W(jrds,  but  the  name 
arrested  her  attention  >h.arply. 

"Yes,  yes,  ter  Dave,"  the  other  hurried  on,  her  mind 
clear  for  the  moment.  "I  was  coniin'  erlong  tlier 
path  by  iher  Ma})le  Spring  that  day,  an'  when  I  got 
dose  to  hit,  I  says  I'll  git  me  er  drink;  but  jest  as  I 
was  erbout  ter  step  out  ter  ther  spring  I  heered  some- 
thin'  kinder  moan,  an'  I  stopped  an'  looked  an'  hit 

was   Alderson    Crei shot    in    ther    back.     Alderson 

Cree — ''  slie  faltered  over  ih.e  name,  and  paused, 
losing  tile  tlirciid  of  Iier  storv. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  under.-tand — it  was  Alderson  Cree," 
Mary  cried  feverishly.     "Yes,  A'nt  Martliy,  go  on!" 

With  an  elTort  Martha  rouiiied.  "An'  es  I  slo])ped 
an'  looked  he  was  prayin'  —  prayin'! — "  she  broke 
olT  into  her  distracted  laugliler.  "Alderson  Cree  was 
er  prayin'!"  slie  cried  with  peal  after  peal  of  crazy, 
triumphant  glee. 

"An'  tlien  d'rectly  he  heered  me,"  she  went  on 
presently,  as  her  laughter  spent  itself,"  he  heered  me 
an'  "  —  but  there  slie  paused  with  a  (juick drawn 
breath.  Her  >harp  ear  had  cauglM  the  sound  of  Mrs. 
C— ii'.tT  stii'rijv.*"  in  h.er  chtiir,     \\jili 
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stretching  herself  the  latter  rose  and  came  leisurely 
over  to  the  bed.  Old  Martha's  mouth  dosed  tight 
and  her  eyes  dropped. 

"Yes,  A'nt  Marthy,  yes!"  Mary  begged;  "Go  on 
with  ther  word  Alderson  Crce  sent."  But  the  old 
woman  lay  while  and  still  and  with(  at  a  quiver  of  an 
eyelash,  and  looking  down  at  her,  Mrs.  Cooper  shook 
luT  head. 

"Po'  soul  —  she's  mighty  nigh  gone;  she  don't  hear 
cr  word  you  say,"  she  said,  "Hit's  after  one,"  she 
went  on.  "I  managed  ter  git  er  little  drowse  after  all, 
an'  now  I  kin  take  ther  rest  er  ther  watchin'  an'  you 
kin  ^leep." 

^Tu'^•  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  want  ter  rest,"  she 
said;  "besides  I'm  most  sure  A'nt  Marthy  was  tryin' 
ter  tell  me  somethin'." 

"Well,  she  may  have  been  —  but  she'll  not  tell 
nothin'  ter  nobody  now,"  the  other  returned,  looking 
again  at  the  still  face.  "An'  yer'd  better  git  some  rer,t 
fer  yer  looks  white  es  er  sheet." 

Mary  looked  again  hesitatingly  at  Martha,  and  truly 
.>he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  consciousness  of  her  sur- 
roundings, and  of  what  she  had  tried  to  say,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  other  woman  must  be  right,  the  girl 
rose  at  lengih  from  her  own  chair  with  a  weary  sigli, 
and  crossed  over  to  the  vacant  one  by  the  table. 

Though  it  had  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  sleep, 
yet  after  she  had  put  her  head  down  upon  the  table, 
pillowed  on  her  arms,  she  had  not  rat  thus  very  long, 
listening  to  the  rain  without,  before  she  was  in  a  troubled 
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tormented  sleep,  in  wliich  all  the  anguish  of  the  day 
released  by  slumber  whirled  tlirough  her  br;i"n  in 
fantastic  and  horrifying  dreams,  startling  her  time  and 
again  confusedly  awake.  At  length,  however,  she  fell 
into  a  deep  exhausted  ^leep  in  which  dreams  and  all 
consciousness  vanished  away. 

In  the  first  dim  streaks  of  dawn  she  was  awakened 
by  Mrs.  Cooper  shaking  her  by  the  shoulder.  Mary 
started  up  (juickly,  confused  by  sleep  and  by  her  un- 
accustomed surroundings,  and  with  a  feeling  that  a 
cold  weight  (jf  unliappiness  was  waiting  to  settle  back 
upon  her    >  soon  as  sh.e  came  f-Uy  to  herself. 

"I  got  ter  go  now,"  Mrs.  Cooper  said  standing  over 
her.  "I  got  ter  git  home  an'  see  ter  breakfast  —  Dan 
hes  ter  liev  hit  powerful  soon,  now  that  he's  working 
up  at  Whitcomb's  camp.  But  I'll  go  by  ther  Snyders 
an'  send  some  er  them  right  up,  s  )'s  hit'll  only  be  er 
little  bit  you'll  be  here  by  yerself." 

"But  —  but  I  can't  stay  here  all  alone!"  Mary  cried, 
stumbling  to  her  feet.  In  the  grey  light  of  the  rainy 
dawn,  the  cabin  looked  incredibly  dreary  and  deserted, 
while  outside  the  high  wind  left  by  the  storm  tore  up 
the  vallcv  in  moan'ng  gusts. 

"I'll  send  ther  Snyder  folks  right  up,"  Mrs.  Cooper 
urged;  "an'  I  got  ter  go.  She's  still  in  er  stupor  an' 
ther  ain't  nothin'  I  kin  do."  Mary  looked  about  the 
desolate  room  in  shaken  dread,  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible tliat  she  should  stay  there  all  alone  with  the  dying 
woman.  But  as  her  gaze  went  past  Mrs.  Cooper's 
fat  slioulder  it  fell  upon  Martha  and  she  saw  that  she 
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was  awake  and  conscious.  It  seemed  to  Man-  that 
the  old  face  held  in  it  an  eager  appeal,  and  remember- 
ing all  at  once  that  she  had  seemed  about  to  tell  her 
something  in  the  night,  which  Mrs.  Cooper's  awaken- 
ing had  put  a  stop  to,  Mary  took  a  sudden  resolve  to 

slay. 

"All  right  ril  — I'll  stay,"  she  said.  "Only  tell 
ther  Snyder  folks  ter  hurry." 

"I'll  tell  'em,  an'  they'll  be  right  up,  I  know,"  the 
other  returned,  much  relieved  that  she  should  be  able 
to  get  away. 

She  wen'  j\cr  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  pausing 
dubiou>ly  over  the  weather. 

"Hit's  rainin'  mighty  hard  still,"  she  said;  "an'  I 
reckon  I'd  better  jest  take  that  ole  umbrel  er  settin' 
over  there  in  ther  corner  —  I'll  send  hit  right  back  by 
AUie  Snyder." 

So  saving  she  crossed  over  to  the  corner,  and  taking 
the  umbrella  bestowed  one  more  ominous  look  and 
shake  of  the  head  upon  Martha;  and  gatliering  up  her 
gingl.am  skirts  about  her  enormous  ankles,  she  raised 
the  umbrella  and  waded  heavily  through  th.e  grass  of 
the  doorvard,  and  went  away  in  the  damp  chill  dawn. 

Martha  watched  her  go  with  resentment  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  half-formed  gesture  of  her  hand  as  though  to 
shake  her  tist  at  her,  but  she  changed  her  mind  (juickly, 
and  instead  beckoned  to  Mary. 

"Raise  mc  up  a  bit,"  she  panted.  "How  der  yer 
reckon  I  kin  breathe  layin'  in  er  holler  like  this?"  she 
added  fretfully. 
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Mary  raised  her  almost  to  a  silting  posture,  and 
propped  her  against  the  pillows.  Her  breathing  was 
very  hard  now,  and  the  light  faint  in  her  eyes,  and 
Mary,  who  had  watched  by  more  than  one  death- bed, 
knew  that  she  was  almost  gone.  But  her  mind  was 
clearer  than  it  had  been  all  night. 

"I  got  tcr  tell  yer  — I  got  tcr,"  she  gasped,  "Lean 
down  close  —  listen  good,"  she  continued  as  the  girl 
bent  over  her.  The  voice  was  almost  a  whisper  and 
Mary  had  to  lean  close  to  catch  it.  "Ther  word 
Alderson  Crce  sent  ter  Dave  was  not  ter  kill  Kip  Rycr- 
son  —  not  ter  kill  him,  do  yer  understan'?" 

"If //a//"  cried  Mary,  springing  erect  and  staring 
down  at  her.     "What  der  yer  mean?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  the  other  gasped,  nodding  her  old  head. 
"I  come  erlong  jest  after  Dave  went  ter  git  help,  an' 
Alderson  was  er  layin'  on  his  side  with  er  great  soak 
er  blood  on  his  back  —  an'  he  was  er  prayin'  — "  she 
paused,  struggling  for  breath;  "he  was  er  prayin'  ter 
live  jest  till  Dave  come,  so's  he  could  make  him  take 
back  his  promise." 

"Oh!  "  cried  Mary,  and  clasped  her  hands  hard. 

"An'  then  he  heered  me  in  ther  bresh,"  the  other 
stumbled  on;  "an'  he  jest  begged  an'  prayed  me  ter 
come  ter  him  —  but  I  wouldn't  —  an'  then  he  cussed 
me  cause  I  never  let  on  I  heered,  an'  when  I  run  he 
hcorcd  me,  an'  hollered  after  mc  he'd  be  er  settin'  on 
the  door-step  er  Hell  er  waitin'  fer  me  when  I  come,  ef 
I  didn't  tell  Dave.  But  I  didn't  tell  —  I  didn't  toll" 
she  cried  shrilly.      ''An'  I  ain't  eriraid  er  you  ncitricr, 
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Alderson  Crce!    You  kin  set  thcr  till  Jcdgcmcnt  Day 
fer  all  I  kecr,"  she  screamed. 

For  a  moment  she  lay  still  again,  panting. 

"I  knowed  Kip  first  of  all  when  he  come  back,"  she 
went  on  again  in  a  moment,  fighting  for  the  words. 
"I  knowed  him  an'  that  was  what  I  meant  crbout  thcr 
shadder  foUcrin'  Dave  —  but  I  wouldn't  er  told — " 
she  paused  suddenly  looking  hard  at  Mary  with  dim 
strange  eyes.  "Der  yer  reckon  I'm  erfraid  er  Aider- 
son  Cree?"  she  demanded.  "I  ain't  —  I  ain't  erfraid 
er  any  livin'  soul  that  ever  walked,  Cree?  er  not,"  she 
went  on  fiercely.  "But  I'm  er  tcllin'  you  cause  every 
night  Ammy  comes  an'  looks  at  me  with  her  little  piti- 
ful face  an'  says  jest  like  she  used  ter — 'You  an'  me's 
best  friends,  ain't  we.  Mammy?'  An'  then  she  says, 
'  O  Mammy,  ain't  yer  done  ernough  harm  —  ain't  yer 
satisfied  yit?'" 

She  broke  off  abruptly  and  there  was  a  gurgle  in  her 
throat.  "Yes,  honey,  yes!"  she  panted,  "Mammy's 
told  —  she's  told  now." 

For  a  moment  again  she  was  still,  and  then  all  at 
once  she  shot  up  suddenly  to  her  knees  in  the  bed. 
"Aha-a,  Alderson  Cree!"  she  cried,  doublin<^  her  hard 
fists,  and  shaking  her  bony  arms  straight  and  stiff  over 
her  head.  "  Keep  er  settin'  ther  —  keep  er  walchin', 
you'll  never  git  me,"  she  screamed  with  a  broken  laugh ; 
"Ammy  an'  me's  goin'  —  Animy!^^  she  cried  and  fell 
back  a  dead  crumpled  heap  arrong  the  pillows. 

Mary  bent  over  her  quickly,  feeling  for  her  heart, 
and  knew  that  she  was  dead. 
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Mcrhanicully  slie  straightened  the  shrivollcd  limbs 
upon  the  bed,  and  folded  the  hands  uj)on  tlie  hrea>t. 
Then  she  sjjrang  up  and  fled  eagerly  out  of  tlie  eabin, 
"I  got  tcr  tell  Dave  —  I  got  ter!"  she  cried  to  herself. 
"Oh!  maybe  I'll  be  in  time  yit!'' 

Hut  at  the  yard  fence  she  paused  in  horror  —  How- 
could  she  leave  the  lonesome  dead  body  unattended 
in  that  deserted  place? 

Wildly  she  looked  down  the  path  of  the  hollow  and 
screamed  again  and  again  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  but 
there  was  no  answer  —  only  the  echo  from  the  en- 
circling mountains.  She  wrung  her  hands  frantically 
together  and  burst  into  dry  sobs. 

"()  Lord,  send  somebofly  quick,"  she  wept.  "Send 
somebody  quick  —  for  I've  got  ter  go!  " 

She  ran  distractedly  back  to  the  cabin  and  entered 
again  its  one  little  room,  though  now  for  a  moment 
she  hesitati'd  upon  the  threshold  in  hysterical  terror 
at  being  alone  with  what  the  room  held. 

Though  she  lad  left  it  but  a  second  before  the  house 
seemed  changed  and  sacred  now,  and  ilu'  figure  upon 
the  bed,  which  such  a  short  time  ago  had  Ix-en  ju^-i  a 
poor  half-crazy  old  woman,  in  the  quickness  of  an  eve 
flash  liad  taken  on  all  the  reverent  mvsterv  and  dis- 
tinction  of  death. 

Wringing  her  hands  and  calling  on  God  to  send 
someone  (juickly,  Mary  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
occasionally  rushing  to  the  fence  to  call  desperately 
down  the  hollow,  only  to  start  the  echoes  once  more, 
and  to  return  at  last  to  watch  in  the  sombre  room. 
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It  seemed  hours  to  the  <listractccl  girl  that  she  waited 
alone  in  the  little  remote  hollow  with  only  the  dead 
woman  keeping  her  company,  and  with  the  message 
for  David  cr}-ing  out  to  be  told;  it  was  in  reality  only 
a  short  time  before  she  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Snyder, 
and  her  sister-in-law,  Jane  McCurdy,  a;)proaching 
along  the  path. 

With  a  cry  Mary  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  meet 
them. 

"She's  dead!"  she  screamed.  "She's  dead  —  an' 
I  was  all  erlone  —  an'  I  got  ter  tell  Dave  —  I  got  ter  go 
before  hit's  too  late!"  and  without  pausing  she  tied 
wilflly  by  them  and  disappeared  down  the  hollow,  her 
hair  blown  about  her  face,  and  her  light  skirts  soaked 
by  the  steady  drizzle  of  the  morning,  and  whipped 
about  her  by  the  high  wind. 

The  two  women  looked  after  her  in  surprise. 

"Po'  little  thing!  she's  skeered  most  ter  death," 
they  said.  "Ann  Cooper  certainly  ought  ter  er  lad 
better  sense  than  ter  er  left  her  all  erlone  that  crway." 

And  thei)  turning  they  went  on  to  their  duty  in  the 
cabin  —  their  duty,  with  the  completion  of  which  the 
history  of  the  Lamfires  of  the  Mossy  Run  Hollow  fell 
shut,  like  the  closing  of  a  book. 
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At  an  early  hour,  which  was  no  longer  true  night  yet 
was  scarcely  dawn,  for  only  the  faintest  grey  tinge  of 
light  struck  across  the  darkness,  George  Hcdrick,  in 
the  little  attic  room  over  his  store,  was  awakened  from 
the  first  sound  sleep  which  the  raging  of  the  storm  and 
the  wind  had  permitted  him  all  night,  by  a  sudden 
agonized  pounding  on  his  cit^ide  door.  He  started 
broad  awake,  and  again  the  sound  came.  Springing 
from  his  bed,  a  ad  crying  out  "All  right!"  he  dragged 
on  a  few  clothes  hastily,  and  lighting  his  lamp  de- 
scended to  the  store. 

The  pounding  was  wildly  continuous  now,  as  though 
someone  were  beside  himself  for  admission. 

"Yes!  yes!  I'm  er  comin',''  he  cried  fitting  the  key 
to  ;he  lock  and  Hinging  open  the  door.  At  its  opening 
the  figure  of  a  woman  scudded  in  and  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

It  was  Judith  Cree,  and  as  she  stood  in  the  dim  lamp- 
light she  faced  Hedrick  with  horror  in  her  eyes,  one 
hand  gripping  the  edge  of  the  counter  hard. 

"George,"  she  cried,  "O  George!"  and  could  get 
no  further. 
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Hedrick's  hand  trembled  and  he  set  the  lamp  down 
quickly. 

"Has  Dave  done  hit?"  he  said. 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know  —  an'  I'm  most  crazy," 
she  answered  in  a  low  stunned  voice. 

She  stood  motionless,  her  hand  hard  against  the 
counter,  her  dress  wet  and  dishevelled,  her  faded  hair 
slipping  down  upon  her  shoulders,  and  her  territied 
wild  eyes  fixed  u[X)n  the  storekeeper. 

"O  George!"  she  cried  again  in  the  same  appalled 
tone.  "I  sent  him  ter  do  hit.  He  come  home  an'  — 
an'  he  didn't  seem  like  he  was  goin'  ter,  an'  I  stirred 
him  up  all  I  knowed  how,  an'  he  went  inter  ther  house 
an'  got  his  pistol,  an'  went  off  jest  es  ther  storm  was 
comin'  up.  I  sent  him,  George  —  I  made  him  go!  I 
don't  know  what  devil's  been  in  me  —  but  hit  seeins 
jest  like  Fd  been  dead  so's  I  couldn't  feel  not h in'  fer 
ten  years,  an'  yesterday  I  jest  come  erlivc  all  at  onct, 
an'  I  didn't  think  ther  was  anythin'  I  keered  fer  'cept 
ter  hev  Kip  Ryerson  paid  off,  till  I  seed  Da\e  goin' 
erway  in*er  ther  dark."  Her  voice  fell  away  into 
silence  but  still  her  eyes  held  the  man. 

"I  seed  him  go,"  she  went  on  again,  a  blind  dismay 
in  her  face.  "I  seed  him  go,  an'  ai  first  I  was  glad, 
but  then  I  got  ter  studyin'  on  ther  way  he  looked  when 
he  went  off,  an'  I  been  cr  seein'  his  face  that  erway  all 
night,  an'  thinkin'  how  he  was  when  he  was  er  little 
feller  —  an'  then  seein'  him  over  an'  over  ergin,  gcln' 
erway  down  ther  hill  in  ther  dark,  an'  knowin'  all  ther 
lime  that  hit  was  me  made  him  go  —  me,  his  own 
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mother!  Oh!  I  don't  know  wliut's  bi-in  thcr  matltr 
with  me,  Cleorge,  but  hit  clon't  seem  like  hit  eouhl 
er  been  me  that  keercd  more  fer  my  hate  than  I  did  fer 
my  chile!" 

She  put  her  shaking  han(l>  up  to  her  face,  but  -he 
did  not  weep,  and  her  tearless  dismayed  eyes  >till  lookid 
over  i.er  rmji;cr>  into  the  storekeeper's  face  with  a  wide 
and  frightened  gaze. 

"O  George,"  sh,e  cried,  "won't  ycr  pleas?,  please  tcr 
find  him  an'  make  liim  come  back  —  I'd  go  my>elf 
but  I  know  I  couldn't  do  nothin'  with  him  now  —  not 
after  what  I  >aid  —  an'  I  do  b'lieve  he'd  do  more  fer 
you  than  fer  any  other  man  in  ther  Draft.  O  God  I" 
she  cried,  her  voice  falling  to  a  whis])er,  "I  been  er 
terrible  wickt'd  woman!"'  She  paused  a  moment  and 
tlicn  rushed  on  again;  "tell  him  I'd  cut  my  tongue  out 
to  take  back  (her  words  I  -aid  ter  him.  Oh!  ask  h.im 
ef  he  minds  what  I  was  'fore  Alderson  Cree  was  kilt 
—  tell  him  that's  what  I  am  now,  an'  not  ther  dead 
devil  I've  been  all  these  years." 

"Which  way  did  Dave  go?"  the  storekeei)er  broke 
in  (]uietly,  shaking  himself  into  his  coat  the  while, 
and  extinguisliing  the  lamp. 

"O  George,  yer  er  good  man!"  she  cried  fervently. 
"I  don't  know  which  erway  Dave  went,  but  he  must 
er  gone  first  up  ter  Whitcomb's." 

"Well,  then  I'll  go  up  there  right  off,"  Hedrick  said, 
stepping  beside  her  out  into  the  morning  freshness 
and  damp,  and  locking  the  door  after  him. 

They  swung  into  tlie  road  together,  and  all  the  way 
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to  llic  Crce  farm  Judith  krpt  up  u  \\il<l  -triani  of 
talk.  Till'  woman  wlio  for  tI'o>f  tin  lonj^  \rar>  had 
carrii'd  herself  so  >llrntl\  and  >o  fro/in  wa-  ahr.ost 
pa-^sionatily  eager  to  talk  now.  Thi-  >lui(c  j^'atis  of 
her  reserve  were  opened,  and  Marctly  M-eir.in^  aware 
of  what  she  was  saying  >he  poured  out  all  lier  luarl 
to  the  >torekeeper.  She  -eeir.ed  strangely  and  i  uriou>ly 
alive  too,  a>  though  she  h.ad  but  ju>t  found  her-clf,  and 
as  though  her  own  per-onality  was  a  wonckr  and  a 
sur{)risc  to  her.  Over  and  over  she  reeited  her  inter- 
view with  David,  breaking  out  upon  her-elf  with 
wild  remorse.  Then  her  mind  went  back  into  tl'.e 
past,  and  she  told  Hedrick  all  the  little  details  of  Alder- 
son's  murder,  and  of  their  ditTuult  struggle  in  the  years 
afterwards,  as  tluiugh  the  storekeeper  1  ad  never  1  lard 
of  them  —  and  all  the  time  her  n'anner  was  that  of  a 
person  wlio  h.ad  been  away  from  the  Draft  alongtin.e, 
and  coming  back  had  many  tinngs  to  tell. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  Cree  place,  and  there,  as 
Judith  turned  in  at  the  gate,  she  cried  onie  n.ore, 
"Make  him  come  back,  George  —  oh!  make  him 
come  back  fcr  God's  sake!" 

"I'll  do  ther  best  I  kin  fer  yer,  Judy,"  he  answered, 
and  went  away  up  the  road,  between  the  fence  rov  ?> 
still  cold  and  dim  in  the  wet  greyness  of  tlie  morning. 

When  Judith  reached  her  own  doorstep,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  not  enter  the  house  and  take  up 
the  common  tasks  of  the  morning  in  her  feverish  >tate 
and  while  so  much  that  was  awful  was  happening  in 
her  world;  therefore,  though  she  was  chilled  and  soaked 
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to  the  >kin  hy  the  rain,  >Iit-'  >at  down  upon  the  porch 
slip  and  -strained  htr  cyi>  in  anxious  looking  up  the 
Draft,  if  |)irhap>  slic  might  see  David  come  suddenly 
round  the  turn. 

A>  she  sat  there  the  figure  of  Mary  Reddin  came  all 
at  once  flying  out  of  the  rain  and  mist  of  the  morning 
and  almost  ran  into  her  arms. 

"Where's  Dave  —  where's  Dave.-*"  Mary  cried,  lay- 
ing treml)ling  hands  upon  Judiili,  and  almost  shaking 
her.  "Oh!  where  is  Dave  —  I  got  er  message  for 
him!" 

"I  don't  know,"  Judith  panted,  '(iod  knows  I 
wislud  1  did.  1  reckon  he  must  er  gone  ter  Wh it- 
comb's  cam])  —  he  come  liome  yesterday  evening  an' 
1  mocked  him  cause  he  hadn't  killed  Kij),  an'  then  he 
went  erway  a.":'  I  ain't  seen  him  since  —  but  he  must 
er  gone  ter  ther  camp." 

"  You  sent  him  —  you  mocked  him?"  Mary  cried. 

Judilli  nodded.     "I  did,  God  fergive  me,"  she  said. 

"Then  yer  er  wicked,  wicked  old  woman,  an'  (ioii  il 
not  fergive  you!"  cried  the  girl  vehemently, and  with  a 
passionate  gesture  she  flung  herself  away  and  sped  off 
down  the  hill  in  the  rain. 

George  Hedrick  walked  along  the  road  heavy  with 
mud,  blown  through  and  through  by  the  higli  wind  of 
the  morning,  which  amounted  to  almost  a  gale,  and 
beaten  upon  by  the  steady  rain,  and  his  frame  of  mind 
was  scarcely  a  cheerful  one. 

"Go?"  he  muttered  in  scorn  of  himself.  "Er 
course  I'll  go.      I  never  yit  seed  er  mess  cr  any  kind 
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come  criong  tliat  wu'n't  my  hu>im>^  in  no  ways  wliat- 
evcr  that  I  didn't  manage  tcr  run  my  licad  inter  Lit, 
somehow  er  another.  Now  je^t  lorl-  at  tl.io  —  here 
I've  knowed  Crees  all  my  life  an'  1  Know  'em  ter  \>c 
jest  ther  very  worst  kind  er  people  ter  fool  with  when 
they're  stirred  up,  an'  yit  here  I  go  er  trompin'  erlong 
thi>  blamed  muddy  road  er  lookin'  fer  Dave  Cree,  wi.o 
as  fer  temper,  is  er  Cree  right  through  ter  thei  hack 
bone  an'  out  ther  other  side.  An'  anyhow  I'd  je>t 
like  ter  know  what  kinder  gcxxl  my  sayin'  "Come  home 
with  me,  Dave,  yer  Mammy's  frettin'  erhout  yer,'  's 
goin'  ter  do  —  me  crbout  comin'  up  ter  his  shoulder 
an'  no  mo'." 

Here  a  tierce  gust  of  wind  cut  through  him  and  he 
shivered  again  in  the  early  chill. 

".An'  ef  Dave  don't  take  my  head  an'  jest  natu'ally 
crack  hit  crginst  Kip's  fer  interferin'  with  iiis  business, 
an'  settle  us  both  at  one  clip,  I'll  certainly  git  my 
death  er  cold  in  this  yere  storm  an'  wind,"  he  com- 
plained. "An'  me  not  had  off  my  winter  flannels 
mor'n  er  week.  But  I  alters  did  think  tlier  v/n'r-'t  er 
truer  sayin'  than  that  erbout  ther  Lord  sendin'  er 
tempest  er  wind  ter  ther  shorn  lamb." 

But  for  all  his  grumbling  George  Hedrick  got  him- 
self over  the  ground  very  quickly,  and  his  face  was 
grave  and  an.xious.  And  once  or  twice  as  his  mind 
went  back  to  Judith  Cree's  wild  remorseful  lace,  and 
remembered  the  torrent  of  her  words  revealing  all  the 
passionate  hate  and  suffering  of  her  silent  years,  which 
now  in  the  leliing  seemed  to  come  out  of  her  v.itr;  t^e 
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tearing  fury  of  the  devils  of  old,  lie  muttered  with 
deep  conviction  — "Hit's  er  terruble  thing  ter  be  er 
woman  1" 

A  niile  or  so  behind  him  u])  that  same  rough  track, 
on  frantic  eager  feet,  Mary  Reddin  wa>  laljouring 
l)reathlcs>ly  —  though  the  di-tance  now,  coupled  as 
it  was  witli  lier  headlong  llighl  from  t!ie  Mos>y 
Hollow,  already  began  to  seem  very  long  and  very 
dilTicult. 

So  it  h.appened  that  wh.en  David  Cree  awoke  that 
morning  in  the  deserted  shanty,  and  realizing  where  he 
wa-.  and  for  wliat  purpose  he  was  there  ro>e  ([uickly 
and  prepared  to  take  up  his  (iue>t,  he  came,  as  he 
stejjped  across  the  rotting  doorsill,  face  to  face  Vvith 
the  storekeeper,  who  having  beei  to  Whitcomb's  camp 
in  his  search  for  him  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Daws 
to  make  further  inciuiries. 

Hedrick  drew  a  breath  of  relief  when  he  saw  David 
and  came  to  a  stand. 

"I  was  lookin'  fer  yer,  Dave,"  he  said. 
"Was  yer?"  David  replied  coolly  and  indifferently, 
preparing  to  pass  him.     "I'm  erlookin'  for  somebody 
el>e. 

Medrick  put  out  his  hand  hastily  and  laid  it  on  his 
arm.  "  Hole  on,  Dave— hole  on,"  he  cried  desperately, 
"  1  got  er  message  fer  yer  from  yer  mother." 

"Then  yer  kin  tell  her  from  me,"  David  answered 
quickly,  "that  hit  ain't  done  yit  —  but  that  hit  will  be 
—  she  needn't  ter  fret";  and  again  he  tried  to  move  on. 
But  Hcdrick's  crusn  tiHitcned. 
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"Wait,  Dave,  wait!"  he  cried.  "Hit  ain't  that — 
she  don't  want  yer  ter  do  hit.  Sh.e's  pretty  nigh  crazy 
over  what  she  said  ter  yer.  She  come  ter  me  tliis 
mornin'  most  "fore  day,  an'  asked  me  ter  fmd  yer,  an' 
say  she'd  jest  giv'  anythin'  —  she'd  cut  h.er  tongue  out 

—  ter  take  back  wh.at  shie  said  ter  yer." 

"Then  she  say>  hit  too  late,"  David  returned  coldly 
and  grimly. 

"SIh'  ^aid,"  the  other  rushed  on,  "ter  a-k  yer  ef  yer 
recollected  what  she  was  like  'fore  .Mder.-on  was  kilt 

—  she  says  that's  ther  way  she  is  no\v,  an' not  ih.erdiad 
devil  she's  been  all  these  year>  since." 

David  ^■hook  his  head.  "1  don't  recollect  low  >}e 
was,"  he  returned  inditlerently.  "I  donl  seem  ter 
recollect  nothin'  before  tliat  —  But  I  tell  you,  George, 
ther's  one  thing  I  do  recoiled,  an'  that'>  ther  promi>e 
I  made  ter  my  father  —  an'  jest  now  I'm  ertendin'  ter 
th.at  —  an'  nothin'  else,"  and  the  man's  mouth  set  it- 
self into  a  straight  inflexible  line. 

"Then,  Dave,"  said  Hedrick  solemnly,  "I  hate  ter 
do  Int,  but  1  swear  ef  yer  go  on  after  Kip  Ryerson,  I'm 
crgom'  down  ter  Linden  jest  as  straiglu  es  ever  I  know 
how,  an'  notify  ther  Sheriff;  I  liate  ter  do  hit,  Dave  — 
I  certainly  do,  but  I  li'ill  jest  es  sure  es  I'm  cr  livin' 
man,  I  will." 

"D — n  yer  Sheriff  an'  d — n  you  tool"  David  broke 
out  furiously.  "Yer  kin  notify  ther  whole  world  fer 
all  I  keer  —  yer  won't  none  er  yer  ketch  mc  —  not  till 
I've  done  what  I  intend  doin'  an'  maybe  yer  won't 
then!" 
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"Dave,"  ^aid  Ilcdrick  gently,  clianging  his  tone, 
"  1  keer  er  whole  heap  fer  you,  an'  I  jest  hate  tcr  see 
you  ruinin'  yerself  body  an'  soul  this  crway  jest  fer  or 
ole  promi>e,  an'  I  don't  b'lieve  fer  one  minute  ef  Alder- 
son  hed  er  hed  time  ter  think  twict  thai  he'd  ever  er 
laid  Iiit  on  yer  — he  wa'n't  that  kind  of  er  feller.  Think 
wl  at  yer  er  doin',  Dave.  Think,  Ihink,  boy,"  he 
pUaded.  "  D(  r  yer  reckon  fer  er  second  that  yer  er 
doin'  what's  right  ?  That  yer  got  any  kind  of  er 
right  ter  ruin  yer  own  soul,  an'  send  ernotlier  inter  ther 
j)re>ence  of  Ciod,  'fore  He's  sent  fer  him?" 

"An'  how  tier  yer  know  God  didn't  send  me  fer 
him?"  David  demanded. 

"God'll  send  fer  him  when  He's  ready,  but  He'll 
not  send  by  you,  an'  yer  know  hit,"  the  storekeeper 
returned,  "an'  yer  know  hit,"  he  repeated.  "I've 
watched  yer  scuffle  erlong  ever  since  Alderson  was  kilt 
an'  I  know  ther  stuff  an'  ther  spunk  thaf^  in  yer  — oh, 
my  boy,  don't  go  an'  ruin  yerself  no  ,"  he  implored, 
"jest  es  yer  gUlin'  somewhercs." 

''Where's  Dave— there's  Dave  Cree?"'  A  girl 
'd'ith  dra-d'H  jace  and  sobbing  breath  — a  drenched  and 
haggard  -draith  oj  the  storm  —was  demanding  jran- 
tically  at  the  kitchen  door  oj  Whitcomb's  lumber  camp. 

The    cook  — the    first    to   be   up  in  the  camp,   and 

scarcely  yet  aii'ake  — looked  at  h'-r  ci.riously  and  halj 

startled. '  ''Lord,  how'm  I  ter  know?''  he  said,     "lie 

come  here  last  night  but  he  went  erway  ergin  almost 

d'nrth:.''' 
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•'  He  went  ent'cy  er'in?"  the  girl  repealed,  pre^sifiq 
her  hand  against  her  /   aving  breast. 

The  man  nodded.  "  Yes,  jest  es  ther  storm  brokc,'^ 
he  said. 

"  Jest  es  ther  storm  broke,"  the  girl  repeated  in  a 
dazed  voice,  and  turning  stumbled  a'^cay  out  oj  the 
yard. 
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"David  Cree,"  the  stoakccper  went  on  sternly,  hiv- 
ing closer  hands  upon  him.  "Look  at  me  an'  tell  me 
yer  b'lieve  yer  doin'  what's  right.  Look  at  me,  hoy  — " 
he  pleaded.  "Look  at  me  like  yer  would  have  done  ef 
I  was  yer  father,  an'  tell  me  yer  b'lieve  in  yer  -oul  yer 
doin'  right." 

David  drew  himself  away  with  a  bewildered  look, 
and  put  his  hand  to  ids  forehead. 

"George,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  'd.'hat\s  right  an' 
what's  wrong  no  more.  Hit's  (]od's  trutli  1  don't,  I'm 
tore  first  one  way  an'  then  toth.er,  an'  which  is  right  I 
jest  don't  know.  I  only  know  one  thing  fer  certain, 
an'  that  is  that  I  give  my  promise  ter  settle  with  that 
snake,  an'  hit  seems  like  I've  got  ter  do  hit,  whether 
hit's  God's  work  or  ther  devil's  —  an'  afterwards  they 
kin  settle  betwixt  'em  which  one  I  belong  ter. 

"Yer  cr  good  little  feller,  George,"  he  went 
on,  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder;  "an' 
I'm  much  erbliged  ter  yer.  But  I  promised  —  I 
promised!  An'  I  promised  hit  harder  than  I  ever 
did  anything  in  all  my  life.     An'  I  can't   fergit  hit, 


George,  I  ta?:'/." 
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"Tlien  God  have  mercy  on  yer,   Dave!"  Htdrick 

said  >inij)ly. 

And  after  a  short  instant  David  stepped  by  him  and 
started  resolutely  along  th.e  road  to  tlie  ri\er. 

In  tlie  water-soaked  woods  of  the  early  dav.n  of  that 
May  mo:ning,  Hedricl;  stood  still  in  the  road,  knowing 
liis  defeat  and  watching  David's  stern  figure  go  steadily 

on  its  way. 

The  heavy  drizzle  of  rain  continued,  and  added  to  it, 
in  high  sudden  gusts,  the  wind  Hung  down  tlie  colkcted 
moisture  from  the  green  leaves,  though  in  truth  they 
were  liardly  as  yet  big  enough  to  hold  a  full  drop  of 

rain. 

In  the  depressing  cold  light  Hedrick's  face  looked 
old  and  worn,  and  unusually  grave,  and  as  lie  watche<l 
David  he  took  in  his  breath  with  a  sharp  click  of  regret 
and  compassion. 

But  in  that  moment  a  sudden  broken  and  exhausted 
little  voice  cut  the  forlorn  stillness  of  the  woods,  Hinging 
itself  past  Hedrick  and  leaping  on  after  Da-id's  de- 
parting figure  with  breathless  entreaty. 

"  Dave,  Dave!  O  Dave,  "^'az7.'"  it  cried  desperately. 
The  voice  was  spent,  and  not  very  loud,  and  the 
storekeeper  scarcely  made  out  the  words,  but  David, 
th.ough  he  was  some  distance  further  away,  heard  the 
first  faint  cry  and  turned  like  a  tlash,  and  storm-tossed, 
drcnclied  with  rain,  and  utterly  wear)-,  Mary  Reddin 
stumbled  past  Hedrick  and  up  the  mountain  to  David. 
"Dave."  she  cried  with  sobbing  breath;  and  flung 
herself  upon  him,  clinging  to  him,  and  twining  hui 
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arms  about  liis  neck  as  ihoigh  she  would  never  let  him 

go- 
Rut  after  that  first  quick  turn,  David  had  stood  still 
in  llic  road,  not  goin<^  to  meet  her;  and  when  >l;e  dung 
to  him,  after  the  one  instant  when  his  arms  had  closed 
upon  her  spasmodically,  he  put  up  his  hands  and  tried 
to  unclasp  her  fingers  from  about  his  neck,  his  face 
resolute  but  very  white. 

"Let  me  go,  honey,"  he  said  gently  —  "yer  must 
let  me  go." 

But  witli  all  the  strength  that  was  Uft  in  her  she 
clung  to  him  closer  and  more  vehemently,  and  all  the 
time,  between  her  dillicult  poignant  breath,  she  kept 
crying  Ids  name  beseechingly  —  ''Dave,  Dave!"  over 
and  over  as  tliough  it  was  all  she  had  voice  for. 

Her  heart  beat  as  though  it  would  leap  into  her 
throat,  a  mist  was  before  her  eye>;  her  ears  roared, 
and  in  her  mouth  was  the  sharp  taste  of  blood.  For 
her  frantic  anguished  search  for  David  had  strained 
her  powers  to  their  very  utmost,  and  only  the  spur  of 
the  message  she  had  to  deliver  could  ever  h.ave  carried 
her  in  such  haste  over  the  long  difficult  miles.  She 
felt  as  though  black  waters  were  rushing  upon  her, 
and  th.at  only  the  need  of  the  message  kept  her  from 
sinking  away  to  be  entirely  drowned  in  them;  and  at 
last  even  tliat  need  vanished  in  the  surge  and  roar  of 
the  water,  and  all  at  once  her  grasp  relaxed  from  about 
David's  neck,  her  arms  slipped  limply  down,  and,  but 
for  his  catching  her  to  him  suddenly  and  passionately, 
as  nc  icit  ncr  slip,  she  would  have  fallen  to  llie  grouna. 
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Ilcr  breath  shook  her  all  over  in  painful  throbbing 
gasps,  her  eyes  had  dropped  almost  sliut,  and  from 
violent  scarlet  her  face  had  gone  dead  \vl;ite,  with 
faint  ghastly  shadows  of  grey  and  blue  about  her  lips 
and  under  her  eyes. 

David  thought  she  was  going  to  die  in  liis  arms,  and 
in  a  frantic  agony  of  fear  lie  clutched  her  tight  and 
called  to  her. 

"Mary,  Mar\-,  my  sweetheart,"  he  cried.  He  laid 
her  down  by  the  road>ide,  and  with  the  >torekeeper's 
assistant  fanned  her  and  chafed  her  hands  dis- 
tractedly, crying  to  her  wildly,  again  and  again.  At 
last  in  answer  to  hi=  voice  she  opened  her  eyes  for  one 
faint  moment. 

"  Don't  go,  Dave  —  don't  leave  me,"  she  panted  out. 

David  caught  her  up  against  lis  brea>t.  "My 
sweetheart,  my  darlin',  I  won't  leave  yer.  Never, 
never!  Not  for  nothin' —  notb.in',"  and  suddenly  re- 
membering, with  his  disengaged  arm  he  cauglu  liis 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  with  a  great  sweep  of  lus 
hand  he  flung  it  far  away  from  him  ir.io  the  green  under- 
growth, where  it  fell  through  the  leaves  with  a  tearing 

crash. 

"  Sweetheart !  Sweetheart !  My  darlin',  my  honey  — 
I'll  never  leave  yer  — never!"  he  cried  again;  all  tl.e 
poignancy  of  his  love  let  loose  in  great  bounding 
waves  of  fue  that  tore  the  very  vitals  of  h.is  being  and 
utterly  obliterated  and  swept  away  every  other  emo- 
tion. 

"Not  fer  — not  even  fer  Kip?"  Mary  gasped. 
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"Not  fcr  nothin'.  Nothin',  nothin!"  he  cried  with 
hot  kisses. 

And  Mary  knew  all  at  once  that  she  had  won  —  had 
won  without  even  Aultrson  Crec's  message. 

She  shut  her  eyes  again  and  lay  still,  and  it  was  very 
hard  to  breathe,  her  ears  still  roared  and  the  black 
waters  were  still  upon  1  :r,  but  David's  arm  was  al)Out 
her  and  she  was  not  afraid  of  anything  any  more. 

At  last  the  colour  began  to  creep  faintly  back  to  her 
face,  changing  its  deathlike  greyness  to  a  delicate  pink, 
and  tlie  frantic  leaps  of  her  heart  grew  easier;  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  struggled  up  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"I  got  cr  message  fcr  ycr,  Dave,"  she  said  feebly. 
"  Er  message  from  ole  A'nt  Marthy  Lamfire.  O  Dave, 
li>ten  —  listen.  Alderson  Crec  sent  w  J  by  her  fer 
yer  not  ter  kill  Kip  Ryerson  —  not  tcr  kill  him  — " 

"What."'   cried  David,  "what  did  yer  say,  honey?" 

Marv  nodded  her  head  and  went  on  breathlesslv. 
"Not  ter  kill  Kip.  Ter  make  yer  take  yer  promise 
back.  .\'nt  Marthy  tole  me  all  how  hit  happened. 
S!u'  came  erlong  by  ther  Maple  Spring  jest  after  you 
went  ter  git  help,  an'  there  she  saw  Alderson  layin' 
on  liis  side  an'  prayin'  —  prayin'  out  loud  with  all  his 
soul  jest  ter  live  till  yer  got  back  so's  he  could  icll  yer 
not  ter  do  hit  —  Dave!  that  he  didn't  want  yer  ter  do 
hit." 

"I  knoued  hit  —  I  kmnccd  hit!"  the  storekeeper 
burst  out.  "I  tole  yer,  Dave  —  I  tole  ycr  ef  he'd  jest 
hed  twict  ter  think  he  wouldn't  er  done  hit  —  I   tole 


ver  so; 
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Hilt  David  stood    till  in  the  road,  his  eyes  astoumkd. 
and  his  fact-  white  and  ama/A(l. 

"(jood  (iod!"  he  whisptrcd  as  the  words  tame  home 
to  him.     "(lood  God!" 

"An'  then,"  Mary  j)anted  on,  "then  while  he  wa> 
pravin'  he  hcered  A'nt  Marthy  in  the  bresh  an'  he 
liollered  ter  her  ter  take  ther  word  ter  you  —  hut  r-he 
wouldn't  let  on  she  heered,  an'  then  he  ru-sed  her,  an' 
when  she  wa>  skcercd  an'  run  he  hollered  tcrril)le 
things  after  her.  But  she  never  tole,  eau.-e  she 
aller<  blamed  him  fer  .\mmy's  death,  so  she  wouldn't 
tell  ver  out  er  spite.  But  I  set  up  with  her  last 
night,  an'  ihi>  mornin'  jest  'fore  she  died  she  tole 
me. 

"I-  ole  .\'.it  M  ,rthy  dead?"  the  storekeeper  ques- 
tioned. 

"Yes,  ves,  she's  dead  —  slie  died  this  mornin'  when 
I  was  all  erlone  with  her  —  I  was  all  erlone.  Mis' 
Cooper  hed  gone  home  an'  I  was  je>t  all  erlone, 
Dave!"  she  cried,  her  terror  of  that  time  returning 
upon  her. 

But  David  was  still,  his  mind  groi)ing  baek  into  the 
past,  to  fit  this  sudden  revelation  to  his  last  remem- 
brance of  his  father. 

"George,"  he  said  at  length  with  shaken  breath, 
"You  was  there  —  dcr  yer  recollect  how  he  died 
wantin'  ter  say  somethin'  ter  me  only  he  couldn't  — 
dcr    ver    reckon   tJiat   was    what    he    was    tryin'    ter 
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Hit  must  er  been,  I  reckon,"  the  other  answered. 
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"An'  I  jest  got  down  on  my  knics  an'  giv'  liini  my 
promise  all  over  ergin,"  David  whispered,  "je>t  all 
over  ergin,  never  thinkin'  hit  could  be  anytliin'  el>e  he 
.anted." 

Mary  got  up  weakly  from  the  lank  and  laid  her 
trembling  liands  on  his  shoulders. 

"Dave,"  >hc  said,  '"you've  flung  erway  yer  pi-lol, 
an'  I  know  yer  keer  fer  mc,  an'  now  you'vf  got 
er  message  almost  like  hit  was  from  ther  dead  — 
won't    yer   pronnsc   mc   yer  won't  go   after   Kip  no 


mo 
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David  was  silent  a  very  long  time,  hi>  mind  going 
back  to  that  last  look  on  his  father's  face;  to  all  his 
arguments  and  struggles  with  himself;  to  Mary's 
pleadings  and  to  his  mother's  frantic  remorse. 

"Please,  please,  Dave,"  Mary  begged.  Her  face 
had  had  time  to  lose  its  faint  return  of  colour,  and  to 
grow  wiiite  and  frightened  again,  and  the  storekiei)er 
was  fidgeting  anxiously. 

David  laid  one  of  l.is  hands  on  each  of  hers  as  th*  y 
rested  on  his  sh.oulders,  and  looked  down  into  her  up- 
turned face.     At  last  he  sf)oke. 

"I  promise  yer,  sweetht  t,"  he  said  slowly,  a  i)ause 
between  each  word,  and  then  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  solemnly  without  passion. 

Afterwards  the  three  stood  looking  into  one  another's 
faces  in  silence  —  the  silence  after  deep  emotion. 
Save  for  the  steady  soft  roar  of  th.e  rain,  and  for  the 
tumultuous  wind  gusts,  the  woods  were  very  quiet  and 
the  niyslt-riuua  faint  mist  which  the  wind  drove  here 
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and   there   seemed  suddenly  dropping  a  curlain   be- 
tween the  three  and  the  outside  world,  sliuttinp  them 
into  some  strange  remote  chamber,  even  as  the  revehi 
tion  of  Alderson  Cree's  message  had  opened  for  them 
strange  and  curious  chambers  of  their  souls. 
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THE    F.ND   OF   THK   GAMK, 

It  was  George  Hedrick  who,  first  recovering  him- 
self, broke  through  thf  awed  silence  that  had  settled 
on  all  the  three  out  there  on  the  top  of  the  wet  moun- 
tain, >wallowed  up  in  its  enshrouding  mists,  faced  by 
the  strangeness  of  circumstances,  and  bewildered  by 
their  own  emotions. 

"Well,"  he  said  shrugging  up  liis  small  shoulder.^, 
and  returning  to  something  of  liis  usual  buoyancy, 
"ycr  runs  up  ergin>t  er  whole  heap  er  funny  things 
in  this  world,  an'  I'm  mighty  glad  yer  do  —  specially 
on  this  crcasion  —  but  hits  er  jxjwerful  wet  mornin' 
jest  tcr  be  standin'  round  thinkin'  how  cur'us  things 
is,  an'  scein'  es  we  ain't  none  of  us  what  yer  might  call 
dry,  I  votes  we  all  g'home  an'  change  our  cose  an' 
then  take  er  right  good  think." 

David  anr'  Mary  shifted  their  positions,  and  draw- 
ing deep  breaths  laughed  in  weary  relief;  for  after  the 
long  strain  of  sharp  emotion  it  was  good  and  restful  to 
smile  once  more  and  take  things  easily,  forgetting  for 
the  time  that  under  the  blanket  of  the  world's  gaiety 
there  lurked  always  a  black,  hollow-eyed  seriousness, 
which  might  at  the  securest  moment  look  suddenly 
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and  t(Tiifyini,'ly  fortli.  (jood  to  luu^'li,  and  for  llu- 
nionunt  to  forget,  for  had  tiny  not  lau^lud  tluy  might 
jir^t  thin  liavr  bttn  unrc-a.-'Onably  lonipilkd  lu  do  ju->l 
thi'  oppoMtc. 

"Vou  ]'()'  little  honey,"  David  -aid  ti  nderly,  putting 
hi>  arm  atjout  Mary's  waist,  and  supporting  her  as 
tiiey  started  dowr  he  mountain;  "you  po'  little  thing, 
you  must  be  most  dead." 

Mary  looked  at  him  with  wide  liright  eyes.  "Not 
so  mar  dead  es  I  ..as  cr  little  bit  ergo,"  she  answered 
with  a  laugh  tliat  rjuivered. 

Walking  bilund  tliem  Hedriik  broke  into  a  shrill 
whistle,  a  wliistle  of  many  flourishes  and  much  triumph, 
and  of  e.xei'eding  loudness  —  astonisliing  loudnc--, 
when  one  remembered  tlie  extreme  smallness,  not  to 
say  meagreness,  of  the  person  eondueting  it.  A 
whistle  wliiili  was  partly  to  drown  to  his  own  lars  any 
whis])ers  whii  h  David  and  Mary  might  have  for  eai  h 
other,  was  partly  a  stout  deluince  of  tiie  weatlier's 
unpleasintness,  but  was  most  of  all  an  ex])ression  of 
his  own  supreme  satisfaction  over  the  termination  of 
the  morning's  work. 

\s  far  as  David  and  Mary  were  coneerned,  liowever, 
his  discretion  was  wasted,  for  they  were  too  subdued 
to  talk  much,  and  were  besides  too  shaken  out  of  the 
usual  ruts  of  reserve  to  have  greatly  cared  even  if 
Hedrick  had  chanced  to  overhear  anything  thcv  miglit 
have  liad  to  say.  Mary,  morover,  was  still  so  physi- 
cally exhausted,  that  the  mere  cfTort  of  walking,  even 
with  David's  arm  about  her,  required  ail  her  strength. 
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Hut  f\liau-ti'<l  as  >lu'  was,  tluTc  \va^  yd  a  jovful  jit.irc 
and  nluf  upon  Iut  —  a  luacf  suih  a-^  >l.c  lad  n<\»r 
lasted,  for  it  \va.>  tliat  which  ionu>  aftrr  rur<  r  tlTort, 
and  what  fi'  •'ic,  i)a~-ional»'  ftfort  wa~,  Mai\  ktdilin 
had  f)nly  known  -im  •■  the  day  htfori'.  Sic  fth  a- 
thong!)  tin-  morninj^  of  yesterday  wire  ytar^  anri  y(ar> 
ago,  and  she  hcrxlf  ahno^t  an  old  woman  a>  com- 
l)arrd  to  the  liglu  hiartivl  girl  who,  dro^td  in  her  pink 
muslin,  had  gone  >o  iiappily  and  m)  gaily  toprtading. 
And  it  was  all  trui-  enough,  >hi'  wa>  older  —  oldir  with 
the  aging  of  circ  um>tan(-i'^  and  the  education  of  frar; 
and  for  her  ever  again  to  be  the  >ame  caie  free  and 
unafraid  personality  tliat  >he  had  been  wa^  a-  impo>- 
>iblc  as  for  the  hatched  cliicken  to  creep  Inick  to  it:^ 
comatose  comiition  in  the  >hell.  She  might  be  —  nay 
she  would  be  —  gay  and  happy  once  more,  but  it  would 
be  a  gaiety  in  the  background  of  wl  ich  tliere  lurked, 
to  gi\('  it  balance,  a  realization  of  th.e  seriou>ness 
of  life  —  the  realization  wlu(  h  (ome>  only  with  at  tual 
e.\])erience  —  never  by  any  amount  of  greybeard 
warnings. 

I)avi<l  tcx)  felt  an  upspringing  of  ptai  e  and  n  lirf. 
He  seemed  to  himself  no  longer  l)lown  hither  and  tliither 
by  every  varying  iiretith  of  his  emotions  —  the  Jilay- 
thing  of  love  and  hate  —  he  had  clio^en  Iii-  own  path 
and  the  weary  confu.-ion  of  indet  ision  I  ad  fallen  from 
him.  Circumstances  had  indeed  fought  for  liim,  but 
it  seemed  good  to  know  at  the  la>t  that  he  had  been 
sure  of  his  own  mind.  That  he  had  made  the  choice 
for  himself,  knowing  that  in  the  end  love, and  not  hate, 
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was  his  master  passion.  Therefore  he  went  down  the 
mountain,  his  head  held  high,  the  night's  dark  be- 
wilderment already  appearing  like  an  indistinct  dream, 
and  he  at  last  his  own  strong  determined  self.  His 
love  was  in  the  circle  of  his  arm  and  in  front  the  way 
lay  homeward  before  them;  the  calm,  the  quiet  way  of 
their  every-day  existence,  so  sweet  and  so  desirable 
now  as  compared  to  the  storm  tossed  and  passion- 
racked  paths  of  the  night.  And  if  in  this  new  tran- 
quill'ty  there  was  also  a  certain  arrogance,  it  was  bred 
of  the  belief  that  at  last  he  knew  himself,  and  in 
the  knowledge  was  secure. 

The  world  seemed  water-soaked  that  morning  with 
the  high  wind  blowing  through  the  trees,  and  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  night's  heavy  storm.  Cor-fronted 
by  the  drenched  outlook  of  wet  blown  trees  and  thick 
sky,  Mary  and  David,  after  the  deluge  of  their  own 
emotions,  felt  a  little  as  perhaps  Noah  and  his  small 
company  felt  when  they  came  down  from  Mount 
Ararat  to  the  clean  new  world  below  them.  In  her 
present  tranquillity  and  sense  of  security,  something 
of  this  thought  occurred  to  Mary,  and  looking  up  at 
David  she  whispered,  "I  feel  jest  like  I'd  been  'most 
drowned,  an'  then  somehow  come  back  ter  life  ergin, 
an'  found  everything  was  all  right." 

David  looked  down  t  her  in  answer,  and  after  a 
moment  would  have  spoken,  but  in  that  instant  the 
storekeeper  behind  them  broke  suddenly  off  in  his 
whistle  with  a  low  ejaculation  of  dismay.  David 
raised  his  head  with  a  quick  jerk,  and  there  in  the  road, 
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which  the  previous  moment  had  been  empty  and 
peaceful  before  him,  stood  Kip  Ryerson. 

At  the  sight  David  stiffened  all  over  with  a  sudden 
tense  quiver.     But  Mary  gripped  his  arm  tight  — 

"Dave!"  she  cried,  "Dave,  you  promised  me!" 

And  at  her  words,  and  the  clutch  of  her  hands,  David 
checked  himself,  and  with  the  relaxing  again  of  his 
muscles  a  long  tremble  went  over  him  like  the  sharp 
vibration  of  a  tweaked  wire. 

But  in  that  moment  Kip  Ryerson  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take. He  had  been  walking  carelessly,  secure  in  the 
belief  that  his  enemy  pursued  him  miles  distant  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  raising  his  eyes  he 
looked  suddenly  out  of  this  security  to  behold  him 
instead  directly  in  the  way  before  him.  David  Cree 
was  the  man  he  most  feared  in  all  the  world,  and  as  he 
came  upon  him  thus  unexpectedly,  with  the  startled 
panic  of  the  coward  his  hand  flew  back  instinctively 
to  his  hip  pocket.  But,  quick  as  the  gesture  was, 
David  saw  it  and  was  quicker,  and  with  a  bound  like 
the  freed  snap  of  a  bent  sapling  he  closed  upon  him. 

David  Cree  was  a  very  strong  man,  much  stronger 
usually  than  his  opponent,  but  fear  in  that  crisis  lent 
Ryerson  a  sudden  insanity  of  strength,  and  he  fought 
with  the  impetuosity  and  violence  of  terror.  There 
are  some  experiences  never  translated  into  words,  but 
which  rear  themselves  for  always  as  grim  monuments 
of  certain  emotions  —  and  for  Kip  Ryerson,  the  tear- 
ing remembrance  of  David  Cree's  fingers  at  his  throat 
had  come  to  stand  for  the  very  climax  of  fear  —  and 
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now  met  again  by  that  furious  onslaught,  he  fought 
with  the  ferocity  and  anguis!i  of  fright  of  a  cornered 
wild  beast;  thra.■^hing  liiniself  back  and  fortli  in  the 
other's  grasp,  twisting,  turning,  and  Ijiting,  a  mad, 
tjlind,  terrified  animal  —  fighting  neither  with  sudden 
anger,  nor  smouldering  hate,  but  just  with  the  black 
passion  of  terror,  and  the  poignant  love  of  his  own 
life. 

Thus  the  conflict  prolonged  itself;  David,  held  by 
his  promise,  not  putting  forth  all  Ids  power,  merely 
trying  to  disarm  the  oilier,  and  Ryerson  with  all  his 
frantic  strength  fighting  to  turn  his  pistol  and  shoot. 
Up  and  down  and  across  the  road  lliey  fought.  The 
little  pebbles  sli[)ping  from  under  their  feet  and  flying 
with  tiny  splashes  into  t'ne  undergrowth;  their  breatli 
wrung  out  of  them  in  hoarse  grunts  as  their  botlies 
jerked  back  and  forth;  their  feet  making  long  struggling 
scrapes  in  the  wet  treacherous  road-bed,  and  the  grip  of 
their  hands  slippery  with  perspiration.  In  his  con- 
trolled strength  David  was  slow,  and  time  and  again, 
the  other,  never  still  for  the  flash  of  a  second,  twisting, 
wrcncliing,  springing  this  side  and  that,  writhed  out 
of  Ins  giij),  and  turned  like  a  wriggling  steel  snake, 
and  then  only  David's  quick  spring  averted  the  shot. 
And  always  crazy  fear  looked  from  Rycrson's  eyes. 

As  David  sprang  from  her  side  Mary  had  screamed 
piercingly  and  tried  to  run  in  upon  the  two  men,  but 
Hedrick  interposed,  holding  her  olT  firmly.  "  No !  No !" 
he  cried,  "you  an'  me  can't  do  nolhin'  now,  'cept 
wait   fer  ther  end  —  an'  keep  out  er  ther  way,"  he 
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added,  dragging  her  to  one  side  and  phuing  himself  in 
front  of  her  as  for  a  moment  Ryerson's  pistol  wavered 
in  their  direction. 

Thus  in  their  helplessness  they  stood  and  watched 
perforce,  themselves  the  only  spectators  of  tlie  con- 
tlict;  its  setting  the  steep  mountain  road,  the  wet  wind- 
tossed  forest,  and  the  grey  and  sullen  skies  of  the 
morning,  and  over  all  the  stillness  of  the  woods. 

Except  for  the  deep  catching  of  his  breath  David 
fought  in  a  silent  wordless  intensity,  and  in  spite  of 
liis  excitement  it  flashed  back  upon  the  storekeeper 
that  that  was  the  way  he  had  once  in  his  youth  seen 
Alderson  Cree  fight.  Ryerson,on  the  other  hand,  spent 
his  breath  in  gasped  oaths  and  hoarse  ejaculations. 
Once  David  had  him  almost  overthrown,  pressing 
him  back  and  back  against  the  bank,  and  he  could 
have  laughed  savagely,  brul.dly  —  for  in  the  prolong- 
ing of  the  combat  his  self-control  was  beginning  to 
slip  —  at  the  white  panic  of  terror  that  looked  out  of 
the  other's  face  and  blood>]iot  eyes.  But  with  one  of 
his  (juick  wrenching  turns  Ryerson  sprang  away,  and 
for  a  moment  he  was  free.  "D  —  n  you!"  he  cried, 
••ril  kill  yer  like  I  done  Alderson!"  With  the  words 
lie  fired,  and  David  felt  a  sting  like  a  hot  flame  graze 
his  forehead,  and  afterwards  a  crim.son  curtain  of 
blood  dripped  into  one  eye,  and  .an  down  lis  face, 
and  the  red  taste  of  it  was  in  his  mouth  and  David  was 
glad,  riotously,  furiously  glad  of  it,  for  Ryersons  words 
and  the  pinch  of  pain  had  loosed  the  bonds  of  his 
restraint,   and  he  forgot  —  he  forgot  his  promise,  he 
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forgot  his  love,  he  forgot  cventhing  save  only  the  mad 
passion  of  conflict  and  the  sick  doirc  to  destroy  the 
man  lie  h.ated.     And  the  taste  of  blood,  the  sticky 
warm  trickle  of  it,  were  what  he  wanted,  and  were  all 
an  answer  to  his  fury,wrai)ping  him  in  a  scarlet  cloud 
of  passion,  in  the  midst  of  which  only  the  face  of  Lis 
enemy  hung  clear.     For  the  fiend  that  slept  in  David 
Crec  was  loose  now,  and  even  with  his  own  mad  devil 
of  fright  to  back  him.  Kip  Ryerson  stood  small  chance. 
Even  as  the  i)i>tol  shot  deafened  his  ears,  David  sprang 
once  more  and  his  vice-like  grip  snapped  upon  the  other. 
One  great  hand  was  upon  Ryerson's  throat,  and  one 
upon    his    outstretched    arm,    and    David    bent    him 
slowly,  slowly  back.     Ryerson's  free  hand  tore  at  the 
strangling  fingers,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tugged 
at  iron  rods  —  and  again  he  went  back  a  little  further. 
The  epitome  of  fear  stared  out  of  his  bulging  eyes  and 
livid  face,  and  his  lips  were  blue  and  froth.ing.     Vet 
now  the  men  were  almost  moveless,  for  it  .vas  only  by 
slow  inches  that  Ryerson  went  back.    There  was  no 
heaving  struggle,  only   the   tense   meeting  of  muscle 
upon  muscle,  the  coughing  of  Ryerson's  breath,  th.e 
heave  of  David's,  and  the  slow,  very  slow,  going  back 
of  one  of  th(!m.     David's  grip  was  like  the  steady 
clinch  of  great  jaws  snapping  tighter  and  tighter  upon 
a  bone;  and  presently,  inevitably,  suddenly,  the  bone 
would  snap. 

"Great  H— 1!"  the  storekeeper  cried  under  his 
breath,  and  made  a  half  movement  to  run  forward. 
Yet  in  the  end  he  checked  himself,  and  stood  still, 
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watching  in  a  stunned  brcathlessness;  and  again  Ryc-r- 
son  went  back  a  faint  inch.     His  breath  was  a  c  ok- 
ing  cough  now,  and  David's  eyes  had  the  ^vlcked  set 
look  that  a  dog's  have  just  before  the  bone  cracks 
Then  all  at  once  with  a  harsh  scrape  the  wet  gravel 
slipped  under  his  feet  and  Ryerson  went  down  back- 
wards upon  the  ground,  and  as  he  fell  David  s  hand 
flew  along  his  arm  and  tore  the  pistol  from  his  relaxing 

Krasp.  .  -It 

From  then  to  the  end  was  scarcely  a  bare  wink  of 
time  yet  the  emotions  and  actions  that  Hashed  by 
upon  one  another's  heels  packed  it  to  such  overflowing 
that  afterwards  it  seemed  like  a  long  dream. 

David  stepped  uack  a  pace  or  two,  steadying  himselt, 
and  cocking  the  pistol  noiselessly. 
"  Get  up,"  he  said  quietly,  terribly. 
And  dizzily  and  still  half-stunned,  Ryerson  obeyed 
mechanically.    Yet'  when  he  stood  up  in  the  road  and 
faced  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  pistol  and  the  white 
blaze  of  the  face  back  of  it,  he  flung  his  arms  up  bc^ 
fore  his  own  eyes  with  open  clutching  fingers,  and 
screamed,  a  hoarse,  a  horrible  scream  of  fear,  that  went 
away  on  the  stiU  air  of  the  morning  all  up  and  down 
the  mountain  side,  and  flung  its  anguish  of  terror  into 

remote  hollows. 

"Standstill'."  said  David. 

And  save  for  a  long  shiver  that  went  over  him  from 
head  to  foot,  held  in  the  very  paralysis  of  terror,  his 
face  shrinking  blindly  away  in  his  arms,  kip  Ryerson 
stood  still  and  waited. 
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For  a  luilf-sccond  David  paused,  then  suddenly, 
astonishingly,  with  the  conflict  over,  and  his  enemy 
cowering  before  liim  and  absolutely  at  his  mercy,  his 
anger  went  out  as  instantly,  as  completely,  as  a  blown 
candle  —  and  on  the  instant  of  its  going  he  uncocked 
the  pistol  with  a  tiny  click,  and  droj)ped  his  hand. 

Hut  Ryerson  heard  the  click  and  misunderstood; 
flinging  his  arms  wide  above  his  head  he  screamed 
again,  that  frantic  anguished  scream  of  fear,  but  half- 
way through  the  cry  broke  suddenly  into  gurgling 
silence,  and  as  they  watched  liim  the  man  bent  all  at 
once  at  the  knees,  swayed  a  moment  back  and  forth 
with  the  settling  tremble  of  a  falling  tree,  and  then 
plunged  forward  into  the  road,  and  lay  still. 

For  a  long  moment  the  three  spectators  were  silent, 
then  George  Hedrick  went  slowly  forward  and  turn- 
ing Ryerson  over  felt  for  his  heart. 

"He's  dead,"  he  said  at  length.  "Dead,"  he  re- 
peated.    "Just  natu'ally  skeered  ter  death." 

And  he  turned  with  a  shudder  of  contempt  from  the 
fixed  horror  that  stared  up  at  him  out  of  the  dead  eyes. 

David  drew  a  deep  breath  and  looked  about  him 
with  a  half-dazed  expression,  his  hand  rising  uncon- 
consciously  every  now  and  again  to  dash  the  trickle  of 
blood  out  of  his  eye. 

"Mary,"  he  cried,  "Marv-,  I  wasn't  tr\'ing  to  kill 
him,  I  was  jest  tryin'  to  keep  him  from  shootin,'"  — 
he  broke  olT,  looking  at  her  with  wild  eyes  that  sought 
justification  in  her  face. 

"I  wouldn't  never  have  troubled  him,"  he  went  on 
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distractedly.  "I  wouldn't  have  teched  him  —  I  was 
goin'  on  by  if  he  hadn't  have  drawed  hi.-^  gun  —  I  would, 
Mary,  I  would  er  gone  on  by  —  honest  I  would,"  he 
pleaded. 

His  gaze  wavered  every  now  and  again  from  her 
face  to  the  limp  figu-..'  in  the  road,  and  he  was  like  a 
man  suddenly  awakening  from  sleep  to  sec  the  last 
flash  of  a  terrible  dream  a  real  thing  before  his  eyes. 

Mary  took  his  hand  in  her  cold  little  fingers  and 
pressed  it  tremblingly.  "I  know  yer  didn't  mean  to 
jump  on  him  —  1  know  yer  wa^  goin'  on  by,"  she  said 
firmly. 

But  the  remembrance  of  the  overmastery  of  his  fury 
came  flooding  back  upon  David,  and  the  reahzation  of 
his  powcrlessness  in  the  dutch  of  the  full  strength  of 
his  passion  appalled  him,  and  he  tore  his  hands  away. 

"But  I  was  —  I  was  fightin'  to  kill,"  lie  cried.  "I 
heered  him  say  'I'll  kill  yer  like  I  done  Alderson,'  and 
after  tliat  I  jest  didn't  kecr  whal  happened,  and  I  don't 
know  now  why  I  didn't  shoot  him  at  the  end,  'cept 
when  he  stood  up  'oefore  me  like  that  an'  I  knowed  I 
could  do  hit,  somehow  I  jest  didn't  "^•anl  to  do  hit  no 
more." 

He  stood  back  from  Mary,  waving  her  hands  away. 
"Mary,"  he  cried,  "I  -was  fightin'  to  kill,  an'  I  broke 
my  promise  to  you." 

He  said  it  passionately,  insistently.  It  was  as  though 
he  would  not  accept  her  love  witliout  a  full  understand- 
ing on  her  part,  an  understanding  of  that  self  within 
himself,    which   even    he   did    not    understand.     Yet 
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thougli  his  hands  held  her  off  his  eyes  besought 
her. 

Mary  stood  still  looking  at  him,  and  in  the  look  her 
education  moved  on  a  step,  for  in  that  pause  it  came 
home  to  her  the  manner  of  man  she  had  chosen  to  love 
—  a  man  wliose  passion  of  anger  came  and  went  as 
abruptly,  as  violently,  as  the  wind.  This  time,  in  spite 
of  his  own  sudden  horror  of  himself,  she  knew  that  he 
had  triumphed,  but  the  next  time  what  might  not  some 
twist  of  circumstance  1  ng  forth?  A  little  longer 
she  paused,  facing  with  clear  eyes  the  possil)ilities  of 
the  future;  thin  she  went  forward,  and  taking  one 
corner  of  her  limp  wet  apron  she  pressed  it  against 
tlie  wound  on  David's  forehead. 

"  Never  mind  —  never  mind,  honey,"  she  said. 
"You  wasn't  goin'  ter  shoot,  I  seed  you  wasn't.  And 
hit's  over  —  hit's  all  over  fer  now." 

Her  look  and  gesture  were  almost  maternal,  and 
though  her  voice  broke  there  was  in  it,  nevertheless,  a 
certain  new  note,  a  note  of  knowledge,  yet  of  strength 
and  hope  as  well,  and  strong  determination. 
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